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As every Author who publiſhes a _ 10 the _ 
<2orld, ſubmits, himſelf to the gudgment. and ce © 
fure of his readers; /o, I do not ſuppoſæ, but that 


I ſhall ſhare in the common fate; eſpecially ſee- 
ing have engaged in a work altogether new 


in this kingdom; for I do not find. that any 
author who has avrote on this ſubjef, has (as 
1 have here attempted) ſet down his aum prac- 
tice and experience, but bas ſatisfied himſelf 
in collefling what he bas found ſcattered up and 
down in books, who like himjelf have taken upon 
tick from others as to the ſubject matter of bis 
 aorilings. 
What I have bere ventured to publiſo i 
. Purely my own practice and obſervations made 
upon it, I am ſenſible that the whole book is very 
t defeftive both as to its matter and form, yet this 
Aare be botd tywfay of it, that I have touched 
on many ihings in it, not ſo much as binted at 
. B — "a 


* 

by any wwho bave yet wroje upon this ſubjelt, 
and in ſo doing, have laid a ground-work for to 
raiſe a more ſtately and beautiful truFure upon, 


for thoſe who ſhall bereafter pleaſe to engage in 


4 diſcourſe of this nature; however in this you 
will find ſeveral obſervations and ſecret. that will 
give a good light-into bunting, and will let you 
znto the very depth of it, and make that diver- 
ſion both eaſy, pleaſant, and intelligible. 
I do not doubt, but that there are many gentle. 
men now alive, whoſe practice and experien 
would enable them to make a much more perfe; 


and correct work, would they but ſet themſelves 


dotun to it; but ſeeing they have not done it, 
T bope they will the more eaſily pardon the fault 
f one, who has ventured to break the ice for 
them, and if not altogether approve of this, yet 
accept it for want of a better. 
I do not bere preſume to inform the learned 
and experienced in this art; what I chiefly de- 
fign is only to give a few plain inſtructions to 
young hunt/men, who love the ſport, and who 
vill therefore be glad to meet with any thing 
that «ill better their judgment in it. It has 
been my great care throughout the whole, to 
" inſert nothing but my own experience, ſo that 
whatever you bere find, you may be ſure, I do 
not impoſe any thing upon you but truth, or at 
leaf that * 1e me to be ſo: You may 


; take 


„ | 
take what you think fit out of it, and purſue your” 
own practice. where you diſlike mine. I flatter 
myſelf with the hope- that you will excuſe the 


|. tile, conſidering that the virtue or value of this 


depends more on baving explained the art, 
according to the true Practice in bunting and 
other ſport, than in «writing in a poliſhed ſtile, 


which is rather to be learned in ſchools ans 


colleges, than in foreſts, parks, fields, woods, 
or mountains, they being the theatre whereon 


this ſport is generally procured. and acted, and 
on which it was wrote. 
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Se Na cog doing ; 


| ingenuity, have already rate on is lahr 4 


+ Frberyile, Mr, 
Mr. Nicholas Cox, and. the Authonof alitle 
book, intitled, The, Gentleman Recreation z 
and alſo, Mr. Blome, who # 29h 4 e 
'3 large volume, to which he has 185 ect 6h 
ſame title, tho* but in part of 1 ſt h reats EL 
hunting; and e 3 | 
have gained à reputation in this ſcience, y 
2 great part o of at they baye wrote 41 
2 * is alto ether  yſcleſs. and now lai 7 
Wy men 9 17 7 Rice 3 to 151 1 
will. endeayour in ſome. Nich 
treatiſe, to put together an 92 you | Wy 
of. the mf nated. gi mige of thels x 12 


veil 


CS] 
men, that every one who reads it, may 
clearly perceive them to be ſuch. 

The firſt of them is Mr. Turbervile, whoſe 
writings,” or moſt of them fas he himſelf 
owns] were borrowed from the French, 
Dutch and Italian, and the rather for making 
up a volume, than any real advantage to gen- 
- tlemen, ſportſmen, or huntſmen; and I'm 


certain, the reſt that I have mentioned have 


followed his footſteps with very little altera- 


tion or amendment Mr. Blome indeed left 


out ſome things that Turbervile put in; yet I 
am fatisfied, that none of them had the prac- 


. p art in this art, but when they were a 


writing on other ſubjects, obſerved, that any 
thing of this kind would be enge N to 
the Nobility and Gentry of England 

Therefore it was, that Mr. Blome made 
an addition of this to the ſeveral” arts and 


 eiences he wrote of, knowing it would be an 
ornament to all the reft, as appears from King 
Charles the ſecond's approbation of Mr, 
Blome for his writing and printing the ſame, 
which was for that part that treats of hunt- 
ing and hawking, tho” it was neither the 
principal ſubje& nor tenth part of his book. 
Upon peruſal of theſe authors, I find they 
all ſeem to make Stags, Bucks, Hares, and 
other game, capable of more knowledge Te 
1 ey 


1-4 4 ES. 
they really have : it is true, nature has 
taught the meaneſt of animals the way of 
ſelf preſervation; as the rabbet to run into 
his hole, the hedge-hog to turn himſelf into 
his caſe ; nay, the very worm into the earth, 
upon the approach of any thing that may 
annoy it; and even ſo the Stag to the rankeſt 
cover, woods, mountains, rivers or loughs, 
and into the ſea itſelf, to avoid the hounds or 
any thing elſe that may harm him, all which 


is by natural inſtin& ; and therefore, they are | 


wrong in attributiog any thing to them that 
is like human reaſon, as hereafter 1 will make 


appear: But in the mean time, I will not * 


inſiſt on any thing, but what my own practice 
hath taught me, and to this effect will digeſt 


what I have to * into the following Paris 


culars, 
And, Firſt, "11 diſcourſe of breeding, en- 
tering and hunting of hounds, with the qua- 
lifications of a huntſman. 
Secondly, I will lay before you the nature 
and property of the ſeveral kinds of creatures 


that fell under my practice in the purſuit of 1 


the pleaſure of hunting, viz. the Stag, the 
Buck, the Hare, the Fox, the Badger, the 
Marten, and the Otter, with the beſt method 

- how to find, hunt and kill them. 

— Thirdly, I will give ſome directions how 

the 


FOE | | 

the keeper of 2 park ought to cies, him- 

ſelf in his employment or g ſervice. 

Fourthly, I will produce ſome of the errors 
and miſtakes of the aforefaid authors, and 
from my own practice will prove them to be 
ſuch, 

And, laſtly, conclude with e in 

commendation of hunting. 

I reſolve, as I told you, to treat of ſcven 
ſeveral forts of game, five of which I had 
reat experience of, viz. the Stag, Buck, 

For, Marten and Otter: and in all my ſport, 

I never met with any thing notable or worth 

my obſervation, but what I committed to 

writing, and am now reſolved to digeſt it 
into a method, hoping it may be of ſome uſe 
to thoſe who are fond of this diverſion ; and 

I do aver, there is nothing here mentioned 

that is collected out of any author, though 

ſeveral notes and obſervations were never 
before publiſhed by any: but now I return 
to the firſt e, I propoſed to ſpeak of. 
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MY LORD, 


2 149300 | | erz * T5 N ICT 
HAT we have 3 and horſes, * 


lovers of both, in this part of ibe kingdom, is in 
a good meaſure owing 10 your lordſhip's great 


1 e N leni in both kinds, 5 


and employing i Hion; and it is to 
your lordſhip we ſtand indebied for the mettle 
and ſpirit of jockeyſhip and hunting, which 
now runs thro all the degrees of men amongſt 
us ; for it is at your Lordſbip's blazing flame 
2we have all lighted our diminutive torches ;. 
and what your Lordſbip found à poor little 
inconſiderable piece of quactery, your wiſdom F 
has formed and digeſted into a. regular well 3 
diſpoſed Art; and all ſucceeding lovers of ſbort 
muſt look up to your Lordſbip, as the great 
cultivator of theſe arts : If, my Lord, I have 
hit upon any thing werthy to be obſerved in the 
breeding and entering of hounds, or in the quali- 
fications of a buntſman, "it muſt receive is 

B 5 value 


L's} 
value from your Lordſhip's approbation, no- 
thing being current in this kind that has not 
your Lerdfpip's famp upon it. Be pleaſed, my 
Lord, to accept this only tender I am able 10 
make of my reſpett and duty, and admit me ta 
e ih HA: 


Mr Loxp, 


= our Lordjoip's moſt obliged, 
4 mu Auf benble gn, 
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Of the proper time to breed e 0 whe 
ag and bitch are _ fit to breed on. 


I NEED not inſiſt on the antiquity of 
Hounds, further chan, according to the beſt 
account I can find, that they were brought 
Tinto Europe by the Trojans, after the. de- 
ſtruction of Troy, firſt into Spain, and thence 
conveyed into France, and afterwards into 
Cornwall and the Weſt of England. . 

If you would have fon oe | 
hounds, you muſt make choice of one that is 
a good hunter, tender noſed, and not too old, 
| betwixt two and fix years, and the dog ou 
would ſtrain her with, the younger he is the £4 
better, if you have proved him to be good: | 
but rather a good bitch and an ara 
dog, than an indifferent bitch and a good dog. 
My reaſon for having both dog and bitch 
young, eſpecially the dog, is, becauſe hounds, _ 
by their beating ſoil, i in rivers and loughs in 
the ſummer and harveſt time, when at the 
hotteſt or hardeſt chace, and alſo ſwimming 
over rivers, bogs or marſhes-in the winter, 
when the water is coldeft, both very much 
decreaſe their vigour ; and therefore, I would 
adviſe all gentlemen who mean to breed, 1 
as ii as. their, hounds hae provel how: 


1 Ta. 


N 
ſelves right and good, to omit no opportu- 
nity of it. 

Another thing you muſt obſerve, is, to 
60505 the ſtrain as much as you can, that is, 
ſuffer not any dog to line your bitch that is 
any thing related to her, elſe your whelps 
will have neither mettle, truth, nor goodneſs 
in them, I mean, they will not have ſo much | 
mettle, as otherways they would have had. 

When you have a good bitch in ſeaſon, 
do not neglect to keep her cloſe locked up, 
that no, other dog come to her, fave him 

ou deſign to have her lined with. 

When your whelps are fix weeks old, 
| take them from the bitch, and take care they 
are well fed, till they are eight or nine 
months old; then teach ther to lead and go 
in cauples : "abi thus much for the breedin 

of hounds, fave that the fitteſt time and 
ſeaſon for the bitch to whelp, is, September 
or October; as well becauſe the winter 
makes them hardier, and becaufe you have 
them ready to enter in the Fe of the 
dert hunting ſeaſon. 


N 112 
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. the manner of entering Young hounds. 
Is you keep your old hounds in a kennel, 


4 * young ones into the kennel alſo, that 
2255 they 


E 

they may the better know one another; and 
order your huntſman once every day to walk 
them all into the field, the young ones 

coupled with the old, (for ſo they will be 
better acquainted and enter the ſooner) for 
the younger a hound is entered the better, 
tho! it may happen that a dog may prove 
well, that is not entered till he be two years 
Ad as I onee obſerved; yet it is a notable 
mark of a good hound to enter early if he 
be not ſoiled i in the entering, or abuſed by 
too hard ee Wen 15 cen to age and 
firength. 9710 1 7 af 

It is moſt fit to Sigh: ai dbinds with 
the game you defign them moſt to follow, 
The Buck or Hare are indeed moſt proper to 
enter dogs at; becauſe they croſs, double, 
and run rings; and alſo when hares make 
ſquat views, give hounds great encourage- 
ment, and the heft occaſion to make uſe of 
their noſes, is, hare hunting 3 Whereas the 
Stag or Fox by often running a head ten or 
twenty miles, do _ ow and neee young 
__- 

dee is one preas'e error I ade Arved 
among gentlemen and their huntſmen about 
entering whelps ; they will bring ten or 
twenty couple of hounds into the field, and 
with them five or fix couple of whelps, or 
all Ate they have, tho* never in a field 
before, 


* ——— 


I 
before, and as ſoon as the game is on foot, 
t he old dogs drive away as hard as they can, 
while the young ones run after without 
knowing whether they have any game or 
none; for the old ones which lead, cover 
and foil the ground, that the whelps which 
follow, cannot feel or enjoy any ſcent, only 


. follow the cry of the other, by which means 


they can never come to a true method of 
hunting, unleſs the young could lead or top 
the old ones ; for when they come to a dou- 
ble, or fault, one of the old dog's hits, and 
the reſt make to him, while the poor filly 
whelps follow after, without either the plea- 
ſure or enjoyment of the ſcent ; for what is it 
that makes hounds vie and ftrive ſo much to 
lead, but that the foremoſt have moſt plea- 
ſure and enjoyment of the ſcent ? 

My way of entering hounds is this, ] take 
one of the beſt mettled lively caſting hounds 
I have, and couple one of my whelps to him, 
and then let them go two or three days in the 
couples, and feed them together ; I cheriſh 
them and learn the young one to know my 
voice and horn, and to be commanded, till 
he be well acquainted both with me and the 
old hound; then I go into ſome convenient 
ground and uncouple them, ſtart a hare, and 
having but one hound, the whelp or young 

hound 


E 5 
hound ſhalt perhaps ſee the hare, and if not 
he ſhall feel and enjoy the ſcent, and ſee the 
old hound caſt and hitt and hear him cry it 
off, and by that time they have run a ring or 
two, I order one to ſhoot the hare, and 
when I come up with the hounds, I encou- 
rage the whelp to bite the hare, and play 
with her ; I 'take and throw her from him, 
fo let him run and bite her again ; afterwards 
I open and paunch her, and then give him 
bread and cheeſe wet in the blood, likewiſe 
the heart and kidneys, with the liver, if he . 
will 'eat them; alſo I clap, cheriſh, and 
encourage him; after onee or twice doing 
ſo, that the help begins to loop and hunt, 
I let them run a hare down without ſhooting ; 
I find by this, that the whelps come to 
the true method of hunting, caſting and 
hitting; after this I enter another the 
fame way, or fometimes a couple at once 
with a couple of old hounds, and conſe» 
quently one- couple after another, fo always 
encouraging and rewarding them when they 
do well, and rating and beating them when 
they run at tame beaſts. 

This done, I bring a couple more of my 
old hounds, and hunt them all together, by 
this means, I find my whelps to hunt with 
the old hounds, TOY the other way of 

entering 


Ta 


qutering before mentioned, is only to keep 
them in darkneſs, ſcarce eyer feeing the'game, 
nor feeling or enjoying any ſcent, never 
learning to: caſt pr hitt, but running with a 


| boiſe after the cry of the other hounds, un- 


leſs (as I faid before) they be aue. to - r 
and lead the old hounds. ; „ Sd! 51 
Anether reaſon hy I. == — take mak 
aboye one whelp.or.a eguple at à time, be- 
fate they be entered and know their game, 
is, that they ate apt to run at ſheep, and 
lambs ; if but one help, it is never ſo bold, 
nor vil. he run far; but if many, they do 
uſually all run by the encouragement of one 
another, and ſo breed confuſſon, do miſchief, 


and get an ill cuſtom; I have had a whelp 
nurſed and kept in a country, where game 
hath been plenty, which whelp - hath fre- 


quently gone qut into the woods and fields 
adjacent, and hunted by himſelf, withgut 
either huntſman or hound to help him, and 


| hath by that way of entering, become a very 


good hunter and a hard driyer; the reaſon, 
or ery was, that having nq hound 
to trouble him, he had the whole enjayment 
of the ſcent, and all. ſquat views that hap- 
pened; and when he fell in with other 
hounds, ſtrove to lead, for to have the ſame 
enjoyment of the ſcent as afgreſaid, and 
when 1 brought him home, he has proved a 


very 


LOS | 
very good hound, and ſoon came to know 
my voice and horn, alſo the cries and the 
voices of the other hounds. 

Hounds fo entered, are apt to caſt wide, 
and tho? amongſt huntſmen it be counted a 
fault in a hound, yet if a hound that cafts 
wide be ftaunch and cry his game fair, it is 
a great help to a pack of hounds, eſpecially 
in cold hunting: for when there is a couple 
in a pack ſo qualified, it is very rare ever to 
ſee them ſtand long at a loſs, unleſs by fome 
extraordinary accident ; for whenever thoſe 
cry the game, though at a great diſtance, the 
other hounds kaow their tongue and voice, 
and will immediately make to them. | 

Young huntſmen ought to obſerve, that 
they do not encourage young hounds too 
much, or preſs them forward, by galloping 
upon them, with hallowing and 1 
when they firſt find their game and go off 
but when they have run Half an hour, aid 
you find that they ſtick to their game, then 
come near and encourage them both with 
your voice and horn, and help them the beſt 
way you can : but at the firſt uncoupling and 
finding of game, hounds are apt to be hot 
and overſhoot, run and cry it whether they 
be right or no, and do often breed con- 
fuſion, | 


Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe be careful how you uncouple your 
hounds, when finders have found the game, 
and are in cry; for I have often ſcen great 
hindrance to the paſtime by the uncoupling a 
great many hounds together ; for if the finders 
be at any diſtance from them, the uncoupled 
hounds run all in a breaſt together, and if 
they happen to run through any cover, its 
two to one but they find or meet with other 
game before they come to the finders which 
hunt the right game, and ſometimes the 
finders come off to their cry ; alſo ſome- 
times it happens, that when hounds are ſo 
uncoupled, they take the right game at 
counter, or perhaps meet it at vauntlay and 
go off in view, and fo caſt off your ſtaunch 
hounds and finders. See in for- hunting for 
more of this. 

Note, that this is moſt to be feared in the 
hunting of a ftag, buck, or fox ; for in hare- 
hunting there needs no ſach care, nor are 
there any ſuch difficulties in this particular. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that never, or as ſel- 
dom as poflible, you hallow-for your hounds 
but when there is occaſion ; for if you ule to 
deceive them often ſo, when you have the 
greateſt occaſion for them, they'll not come 
to your horn nor hallow. 


Fail 
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Fail not to keep your hounds: moſt ſevere- 
ly under command, if you would have them 
to be your ſervants, for he that keeps hounds 
that are not commanded, is their ſervant 
and ſlave; to prevent which, be ſure to keep 
one certain word of rating them, when they 
do amiſs, and if for a fault you beat, couple 
them up and hold them in your hand; uſe 
the word of tate all the while, as flop ; guarr 
hare, or, warr raſcal; and crack your whip; 
when you have beat them ſufficiently accord- 
ing to the fault committed, till lead or keep 
them in your hand, and continue cracking 
your whip, and ſo the word of rate, or the 
crack of the whip will ſtop them again, as far 
as they hear you. 

As for holding a hound in hand when you 
ide: my reaſons are theſe : ſhould you 
let him go immediately when you have beat 
him, he will be apt to run away and be ſhy, 
or if you beat a hound, not having him coup» 
led or tied, he may run away perhaps for 
one ſtroke or two, and be likely to commit 
the ſame fault again immediately; ; but the 
beſt way to correct a hound is, when you 
beat him, to do it ſeverely, that he may not 
readily forget it, and uſe your rating word to 
him al the while, and ſo if he hear you half 
| | a mile 
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a mile off another time, he will edu the 
— of your voice. 
If you have a hound that 1 is ſobjeck 40 a 
very ill fault, as running at ſheep or hare 
in fox-hunting, or any other thing that you 
would willingly reclaim him from, have a 
ſtrong cord with a nooſe upon it; when you 
take him in the fault, put the cord with the 
running nooſe about his neck, pull the other 
end over a branch, or any other convenience 
you can find, and rate him with the word 
ſuitable to his offence, and ſo with a whip 
beat him, and he ſhall ſoon fall down, as if 
he were dead; then ſlack the cord and ogen 
his mouth and he will come to himſelf again; 
then rate him with the aforeſaid words and 
cut him again, and he will immediately be 
in the ſame condition, and do it a third time; 
and if after that he ever commit the ſame 
fault, do it again, and it will reduce him 
from any evil cuſtom. I have often made 
experience of it, and always found it effectual, 
if ſeaſonably applied. 
Note, That if the crime be runningat ſheep, 
the beſt way will be (if you can) to have the 
ſheep in a houſe or fold, to give him his cor- 
rection amongſt them, ſo as they may tread 
over him in the inſtant of correction. This 
kind of beating doth a hound leſs hurt than 


any 


ä 
hy otbet way, and affrights him mote, thih 
if, youl ſhould break his es or ribs by a ſudden 
ſtroke or two, and fo let him run away from 
ou. 
a I have obſetved a pleballng cuſtom a- 
mong gentlemen in fox: hunting, that I take 
to be very prejudicial to their hounds and 
ſport; that is, when their hounds in a morn- 
ing are running the drag or trail of a fox, 
and the huntſman's encouraging of them with 
the words proper for it, in the mean time a 
hare ſtarts, he throws them all of at the hare, 
with all the encouragement he can, and fo 
runs down the hare ; at this rate he ſhall ne- 
ver have a ſtaunch fox hound, nor, ulifcls by 
chance, ever kill a fox. 
To avoid this inconvenieney, ride up to 
your hounds, ufe your whip amongſt them, 
with the word warr hare; and bring them 
back to the ſame ground, where they 
cried to the fox. Couple up your young 
hounds and try your old ſtaunch hounds, or 
ſuch as love the fox beſt, and if they'll hit or 
undertake it again, it's two to one you un- 
Kennel him, if they do not cry it, gueis, by 
what they did before, which way the e 
has gone, and ſo try the moſt likely covers 
for him: But if poſlibly they could ety and 


hunt it from whence they changed to the 
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hare, it's beſt ; If you have the fortune to 
unkennel him, uncouple your hounds fair, 
and after running him a while, keep as near 
as you can, and encourage them with your 
horn and voice. If you kill him, obferve the 
directions of the death of a fox in the fox- 
hunting, 

If in ſtag or buck-hunting your hound; 
change and run raſcal (as young hounds often 
do) couple them up and whip them ſeverely, 
with the word of rate, warr raſcal ; and if any 
one hound or more, have kept to the hunted 
deer, bring the hounds that changed into 
them as faſt as poſſible. See buck- r! in a 
park for this. 

Take care that you make yourſelf very fa- 
miliar with your hounds, ſo that they know 
both your voice and horn very well before you 
enter them ; and till they be eighteen months 
old, do not take them to the field a hunting 
above twice a week ; fail not to encourage 
and reward them at every death, be not too 
fluent of your tongue, for babbling is as 
great a fault in a huntſman as in a hound, 
tho* the more indulgent you are to your 
hounds, and the more you keep company 
with them, the better they love you, and 
the ſooner come to know your voice and 
language, I. mean, to underſtand what you 
: ſay 
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ſay to them, and conſequently will be the ea· 
ſier commanded. 

I have obſerved that many horſemen com- 
monly do hurt and hindrance to hounds in 
hunting; for when many horſemen ſtrive 
together, and vie with one another, to try 
who hath the beſt horſe, and ſo without any 
regular method or regard, ride upon the 
very heels of the hounds, which very often 
forceth them forward, and cauſeth them to 
overſhoot the ſcent; when the hounds caſt 
back, there are twenty or thirty horſe juſt 
upon them, and perhaps have come two or 
three hundred paces ſo upon the double, and 
certainly hath foiled the ground; fo that it 
is not reaſonable to believe hounds can hit or 
recover the fault, unleſs they caſt wider than 
the foil of the horſes, which is a great abate 
to hounds in their hunting. 

Reader, I wiſh you, or any gentleman, may 
look back and conſider, how oft you have 
been guilty of this fault, and have a care for 
the future ; rather take this admonition from 
me in your chamber (where you are reading 
this) than a reprimand from the gentleman 
who owns the hounds, in the field where you 
commit the fault. 

I would have every gentleman, or other, 
who comes into a field a hunting, with a re- 


ſolution 


* 
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ſolution to become partaker of the {port ar 
diverſion, to think or know that he is not on- 
ly obliged to take care that he do nothing to 
- annoy or impair the ſport, but that it is a duty 
incumbent on him to be aiding and aſſiſting 
in every particular that may promote it, if it 
were to ride a mile to rate or bring in a hound 
that hath changed his game, or perhaps, to 
ſtop a hound that by ſome accident may be 
got far before the reſt (tho* hunting the right 
game) or any thing elſe needful, that the gen- 
tleman who owns the hounds, or the huntſ- 

man, ſhou d deſire him to do. 
Having wrote a great deal on the entering 
and hunting of hounds, III next write, what 
I remember, of the terms of hunting and 
game, according to the language I ſpoke in 
my practice ; becauſe, I do in this treatiſe 
hint at ſeveral remarks and obſervations al- 
together new, and never ſpoke of before by 
any; yet JI cannot, nor do I pretend to, coin 
any terms of this ſport anew, nor do I af- 
firm theſe I am going to write to be authen- 
tick, but the terms as the whole book) are 
all according to what 1 ſpoke and uſed. , 
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TERMS 


1 
TERMS OF HUNTING. 


A Couple of hounds, is two, à couple 
and half, are, three, or, a harle of 
hounds, a pair of couples, is (as every man 
knows) to buckle two of them together. 

A liam or leaſh is an accoutrement com- 
monly wore by a keeper, yu to lead a 
hound on occaſion. 

A traſh is any thing that's tied or buckled 
about a hound's neck in the time of his hunt- 
ing, to entangle his feet, or as a weight on 
him to abate his ſpeed; the beſt are, a piece 
of old coach harneſs fixed to a collar, and fo 
buckled about his neck: The uſe of it is to 
make a fleet hound keep company with ſlower 
hounds, ſome make uſe of a collar of lead. 

When a hound gives his mouth going to 
the field, or in the field before he find che | 
| ſcent, he bawls, 

When a hound firſt finds the ſcent and 
opens, he challengeth or cries it. | 

When a hound feeleth the ſcent, and doth . 
net cry it being cold, he flouriſheth. 

When a hound giveth his mouth too bufily | 

and not on the ſcent, he babbles. 
When he runs on the ſcent without giving 
his mouth or crying it, be runs mute. 


When 
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When a hound runs the ſcent backwards 
(meaning the contrary way) he runs counter, 
and ſome will ſay, he runs the hecl. 

When hounds change their game, they run 
ebange, or if raſcal deer, they run raſcal. 

If they run wore” deer, as at the herd or 
When 8 ba where they have run 
before, they hunt the foil. | 

When game is on foot, and the hounds 
within, they are in full 

When hounds keep long beating o 
piece of ground, they plod or ye. 
When the finders have found the game, 
ſay, uncouple and throw off your bounds ta the 
finders. 

When a hound runs faſt, call him à fleet 
bound, or ſay, be drives hard. 

If he be flow and goes eaſy, ſay, Fe is a low 
hound, and no hard driver, 

A ſteady hunter, is a tout hound either 
fleet or ſlow, that continues his ſpeed, and 

performs well in the afternoon, keeping to 
his game. 
When hounds are thrown, off at game be- 
fore other hounds come up, being hunting 
the ſame game, it is a vaunt lay. 

If thrown off when the hounds are paſt, it 


is 4 relay. | 
When 
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When a hound holds up his noſe, and 
takes the ſcent off a branch, it is branthing 3; 
when off corn, fern or ruſhes or the 1 it 
is, 1ufting. 

To find game, is n the —_— and 
tufting, for a Deer: * 

Trying the cover, and dragging for a For : * 

Beating for a bare. 

When found, the Stag or red Deer, uber 1 
boured, | 

The Buck, or any fallow Deen ane. 

The Hare is ſtarted. | | 


The Fox is unkennel'd. el. 

The Otter is wnboyled, or put . or ur. 
chambered. | * 

The Martern is zntrecd. | 

The tract or footing is of a red Deer the 
Not, of a fallow-Deer the view, 

The pricks of a Hare, the baul of a Fox. 

ang ſeal of an Otter, the palm of a Bad- 


1 he ordure or dung of all Deer, are Run, 
or feumiſbing. 

Of a Hare, the crotills or buttons, 2 or his 
billitting or fuauts, 

00 Otter, his ſpraints, the Martern his 
mar . 
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LTuyiog down in hunting, if a Deer, it is 
ning; if a Hare, Haute ; if a Fox, lop- 
Piſbing. 

When a Deer in banking goeth n 
and comes back on the ſame ground, he 
maketh head, or e's 3 in a Hare, it is 
doubling. | 

Going into the water, is taking ſoil, com- 
ing out, is breaking water, 

In an otter, it is beating the ſtream when 
he keeps the water. | 

Going to earth in a hole or rock,” is earth- 
ing the Fox, or, the Fox is earthed, the Hare 
vaults, when ſhe goes into the earth. 

Coming out of the earth, the Fox bolts. 

The place where a Stag lyeth, or hath 
lain in before, is a lair or Barbour, in a 


-F allow-Deer, a lair. 


When a Deer quitteth the herd, he fingeth, 
if hunted and run into the herd, he berth, 
or, is got into the berd. 

A number of red or fallow-Deer together is 
a berd. | 

Two is a brace, and three 1s a leaſb of 
- hares, alſo two is a brace, and three is a 
leaſh, two a brace of Foxes, three is a brace 


and a half; the brood, together, is a liller of 


cubbs, the Badger, Martern and Otter are in 
this as the Fox, 
The 


E 

The place where a Stag wallows in the 
earth, is 9 his fteep or ſteeps, his commg 
.out of that place, is, his breakings. 
Fallow-Deer have places to meet in, where 
they ſerape a piece of ground very, vere, it 
is called a treating place. 

A Deer rubbing his head or horns againſt 
a tree or a buſh, is called fraying, or bunny 
is called, fraying-ſtock. | 

When a Deer turns head, he ſtands at 
bay, and then the hounds bay.” 3 

A tarrier in the earth, gearntth. 

A Deer caſting his horns, is call'd, neu- 
ing his bead. | 

A Stag is the firſt year a Call, the: ten 
a Brocket, the third a Spayard, or Brock; 
the fourth a Slaggard, the fifth a Stag, the 
 fixth a Stag of the ſecond head, or, two year a 
Slag ; the ſeventh he is a Stag of the third 
bead, or three year a Stag, and ſo conſequent- 
ly. 

A Hind is the firſt year a Caff, the ſecond, 
a Hearſe, the third, a Hind; the Stag's 
horns are calPd his hcad, and that part fix'd to 
the ſkull, is call'd Burr; the main horn 


team, the loweſt antlier, brow antlier, the © 


next above ſurantlier, then 2 95 and JOE 
and the /op. 


A Buck 
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A Buck is the firſt year a Fawn, the ſecond 

a Pricket, the third a Sorel, the fourth 
a Sore, the fifth a Buck, the fixth year, he 
is a Buck of the ſecond head, or, two year a 
buck, the ſeventh year, he is a buck of the 
third bead, or, three year à buck ;, and, fo con- 
ſequently, ſo far as we know his age; as to 
his head; ſay, Burr, Beam, Branch, Advan- 
cers, Palm and Spellers. 
A Doe is the firſt year, a Fawn, the ſecond, 
a Tegg, the third, a Doe, or it is proper 
and uſual to ſay, a Pricket-ſorel, or Sore W 
ter, 

The tail of a Deer, is call'd /ingle, of a 
Hare, the ſcut; of a Fox, the bruſb, or 
drag ; of an Otter, his fern or fleer., 

As to their noiſe when in copulation, the 
Stag belloweth, the Buck groaneth or calleth, 
the Fox barketh, the otter whiſtleth, 
Where a Deer hath lately paſſed into any 

covert, thicket, or bog ; it is called his en- 
tring, to break a branch or bough for a mark 
(to find the place) is to blemiſb. 
To hang up a paper or cloth to fright 
Deer is a /ce-2vell. 

To try the fatneſs of a Deer, is to 4a 
him or take the /ay. 

To take out his belly is to paunch him, to 
take off his ſkin is to unlace, ſtrip and break 

up 
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up a Deer, ſirip a Hare, caſe a Fox, A 
Martern. | 

When a Deer is ſhot or ERS 7, the 
blood which falls from him is perſay. 

A place in a park made to take a Deer is 
called a penn: Nets made to take Deer are 
called oils, or harneſs , carts made to carry. 


them are called buck-/lalls. 
1 have here mentioned ſuch terms as 1 


have heard moſt commonly uſed amongſt 
gentlemen and huntſmen who ſeemed to be 
the beſt judges of the terms of that art, be- 
ing great practiſers, and old men who had 
uſed hunting from their youth; I cannot af- 
firm them to be moſt right or moſt proper, 
but l do affirm them to be according to what 
I uſed, or the language of the moſt ingeni- 
nious men I had the fortune to converſe with. 
on this ſubject. 

It is poſſible I may have omitted FAS: by 5 
way of forgetfulneſs, but what I could at the 
writing of this remember, I have wrote, as 
you ſce. I'll next ſpeak of the qualifications 
of a huntſman, which is, in my opinion, the 
chief matter on which the ſport depends. 


THE 
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The Qualifications of a HUNTSMAN. 


H E who undertakes to be a huntſman to 
' a lord or gentleman, ought to be an 
active, ſharp, expert fellow, both a good 
horſeman and good footman, the leſs or 
lighter in perſon the better, he ought to 
have a good voice, and to blow a horn well, 
alſo to be a man that hath a good ſhare of 
ſenſe and reaſon, and to take care he be not 
guilty of the cuſtom of drinking to excels, 
leſt he become a ſott and drink his ſenſe and 


_ . reaſon away, and his money likewiſe, and fo 


make himſelf incapable of his ſervice : He _ 
ought to be an early riſer, to be careful, 
painful, and patient; for a ſlothful idle 
fellow did never yet manage the buſineſs of 
2 huntſman as it ought to be done. 

He ought to behave himſelf with humble 
obedience to his maſter, as alſo without 
pride, to be humbly obliging to all other 
gentlemen. 
le ought to have a careful hand over his 
hounds, and to be very indulgent to them, 
and familiar with them, keeping them in 
good command. 

I have in a few lines deſcrib'd the qualifi- 
cations of a huntſman, in ſeveral particulars, 


It will (perhaps by ſome) be expected I ſhould 


give 
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give reaſons why be ougnt to have every of 
the aforeſaid qualifications, or what necelſity 
there is for it, which I will do. 

And firſt, that he ought to be an active 
ſharp fellow, my meaning is, he ought to 
be of a ready underſtanding, for if a dull 
blunt fellow, when his hounds come at a 
loſs, he knows not which way to turn his 
horſe's head in order to draw them to make 
a quick recovery, nor perhaps doth he know. 
what may be the cauſe of the loſs or ſudden 
fault the hounds are come to ; and if fo, his 
endeavours to amend the fault is like a doctor 
endeavouring to cure a man not knowing his 
diſeaſe : For ſometimes it happens that hounds 
come to a ſudden loſs occaſioned by a flock 
of ſheep or cattle coming between the game 
and hounds foyling the ſcent ; ſometimes by 
highways, plowed land, or foil, ſometimes 
by maſtiffs, ſpaniels, or curs running the 
game before the hounds, and many accidents 
too tedious here to relate, ſo that it is requi- 
ſite a huntſman have a ſhare of quick ſenſe or 
apprehenfion immediately to obſerve or judge 
what hath been the cauſe of the loſs, and ac- 
cordingly with all expedition to endeavour 4 
recovery. 

He ought to be light, active, and nimble _ 
in his perſon ; for if a dull, blunt, heavy fel 

C5 a "low 
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| low, he cannot be in with the hounds at 
all times, nor perhaps ſo near as to help them 


at a ſudden loſs; the beſt method in hunting 
(if a man be well horſed) is to keep ſo near his 
hounds, as that he may ſee when, where, and 
how they come to a loſs, and by ſeeing the 
occaſion of a loſs or fault, he can the better 
judge of it, and uſe the moſt regular means 
for a recovery : Suppoſe the moſt ingenious 
expert huntſman come to a pack of hounds 
and find them at a loſs, not knowing which 
way they came to that ground, he is to ſeek 
for a method to make a recovery, and is as 
likely to draw the hounds wrong as right ; 


ſo that, as I ſaid, it is neceffary a huntſman 


be light, active, and nimble, which will 
help him to keep ſo near his hounds, as to 
ſee and obſerve, when, and how, they come 
to a ſudden loſs. 

That he ought to be a good horſeman is 
very reaſonable, left he be caſt behind by not 
leaping a ditch, ſwimming a river, or ventur- 
ing over or through a bog, ſo that perhaps he 
may not get up to his hounds for that day, 
or till the death of-that game ; on the other 
hand, a bad horſeman knows not when to 
ride, or when not, he may tire or jade a 
good horſe for want of ſenſe in riding ; he 
al to alight, and lead up or down a m 
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if in a long chace, which will be a great eaſe 
both to the horſe and man; likewiſe to pull 
and bear now and then, when he hath time, 
and give his horſe a little wind, and fo when 
he makes a looſe, he will find him freſh: 
Likewiſe an active nimble man, will alight _ 
at an extraordinary leap, and lead over, for 
fear of training his horſe; by theſe means 
(with care) one huntſman may make a horſe 
laſt and perform much better, than another 
huntſman will do the very ſame horſe, and 
the ſame weight. He ought to be a good 
footman, by reaſon, that very often a huntſ- 
man is obliged to go two or three miles on 
foot to find game, through mountains, bogs, 
moſſes and rank coverts, where a horſe can- 
not ride ; and likewiſe when hounds 938 
to be at a loſs or fault in ſuch grounds, a 
huntſman ought to quit his horſe, and run 
directly towards the hounds, in order to 
help them to make a recovery ; for I have 
often hunted in ſuch ground, as that (in a 
day's hunting) I have been obliged to run 
as much or more on foot than I could ride, 
otherwiſe I had infallibly left my game, 
baulked my hounds, and diſappointed the 
gentlemen in the field a hunting. 

That a huntſman, the lighter in perſon is 
the better, I need ſay no more than WT 
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that every man that knows a horſe, knows 
he goes faſter with eight ſtone than ten, with 
ten than twelve; and conſequently, holds his 
galloping the longer the lighter he rides, ſo 
that what is meant by lightneſs, is in the hor- 
ſes behalf; for the lighter the huntſman rides, 
be keeps the nearer his hounds, and certainly 
the more like to kill his game. 
For a huntſman to have a good voice, and 
to blow a horn well, is convenient both for 
men and hounds to hear at a diſtance, and 
alſo when hounds run in a cover where they 
make a good cry, the mouths or voices of 
the huntſmen, and the horns, are a concert to 
it, and doth in a great meaſure improve the 
muſick, the cry of the hounds, horns, and 
huntſman, being part of the diverſion; be- 
ſides a good voice, and to blow a horn well, 
helps to make a huntſman agreeable in the 
field. | | 

That it is neceſſary a huntſman ſhould have 
a good ſhare of ſenſe and reaſon, is certain, 
for finding game, repairing faults, and mak- 
ing recoveries, is all reaſon ; tho* ſome gen- 
tlemen may fancy, that if a man can blow a 
horn well, tide a horſe, and ſpeak to hounds, 
he is fit to be a huntſman: But truly he is 
miſtaken, for to be a compleat huntſman, is 
never to be learned by any certain rule, but 
h x only 
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only by a man's own wit or ſenſe, reflecting 
on his experience and repeated practice, by 
reaſon of the various accidents that may bring 
hounds to a loſs, as in the alteration of 
grounds, as woods, moſſes, mountains, 
bogs, plain grounds, high-ways, plowed 
ground, &c. Alſo loſſes occafioned by 
changing of game, or horſes, cattle, ſheep 
or goats foyling the ground, or other dogs 
running the game before hounds, as alſo, 
difference in ſoils, as ſeas, loughs, rivers, 
ebbings or flowings of tides, rivers that are 
dead ſtill water, or run with a rapid motion, 
or ſtrong ſtream, ſome rivers grown over or 
covered with rank woods, ſome running over 
ſteep rocks and preeipices; there are more 
than a hundred ways to bring hounds to a 
loſs, for which I can preſcribe no remedy here, 
only tell you, it will require the help of an in- 
genious man, and of quick ſenſe; firſt to 
judge the cauſe, ſuddenly to preſcribe a re- 
medy, and preſently to make trial, by caſting 
the hounds accordingly, for every day” s prac- 
tice will find ſomething new. 

That a huntſman ought not to make a cuſ- 
tom of being drunk, and fo become a ſot, is 
what every man owns but a drunkard, for it 
is, in my thought, a crime in a maſter, and 


much more — in a ſervant: 1. 


* 
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might employ two or three ſheets on this 
ſubject, but did I write ten, I fear it would 

e to no more purpoſe than what I have 
wrote, which will only be laughed at by ſuch 
as love the practice : Beſides, example hath 
ever been more prevalent than precept, and 
tho* men do daily ſee the ill effects of drun- 
kenneſs, yet they are not deterred from it 
in the leaſt. I will end this drunken ſubject 
with relating to my brother huntſman the 
true fate of one man whom I knew to be a 
very good huntſman and in a very good ſer- 
vice; he firſt drank himſelf out of his expert 
ſenſe, ſecondly, out of his money, thirdly, 
out of his ſervice, and conſequently out of 
his bread ; fourthly, out of his reputation, 
fifthly, out of his health, and laſtly, out of 
his life; nay, and that without ever looking 
before him to conſider where he was going, 
or what he was doing, notwithſtanding he 
was daily reprimanded for it. 

That a huntiman ought to be an early riſer 
is what every man who ever was a hunting 
knows : It 1s true, a Buck in a park may be 
found at any time of the day, or if a gentle- 
man live contiguouſly to Hare-hunting, he 

need not riſe early for that; but finding of 
all other game requires to be early in the 


field: But whatever the game is, a huntſman 
| ; ought 
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ought to riſe early, to have his horſe and 
hounds in readineſs, his horn, whip and 
couples, ſo that he may be ready in a minute's 
warning, when his lord or maſter commands. 

A huntſman ought to be patient in the 
finding of game; when he hath tried all the 
woods, coverts, fields or mountains, where 
he had the greateſt proſpect of finding, and 
tho? he fails, he muſt not be impatient at his 
misfortune, but try forward ftill in the moſt 
likely ground, and never deſpond of finding 
game; as alſo at a Joſs, when hounds do 
chance to make a fault or looſe game; 2 
huntſman ought to be patient in trying all 
round with his hounds to make a recovery, 
and if he miſs the firſt time, to go a ſecond, 
and fo a third time, in a wider compaſs, and 
if all fail, he ought to think of ſome other 
method for/ a recovery, which may be per- 
haps by trying up and down ſome river, or 
forwards to ſome other covert, whither he 
might ſuppoſe the game was making, before 
he came to the loſs; or perhaps to ſome 
moiſt cool ground, in which (if it be hot dry 
weather) they will be more apt to hit the 
ſcent : And if all theſe trials fail, fo that the 
gentlemen and company believe the game 
clearly loſt, yet the huntſman ought to have 
a further project in his head for a recovery, 
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and immediately put it to a trial, tho? it re- 


quire pains: I have by a laſt trial ſo recover- 


ed my game often and killed it, after the gen- 
tlemen and company have diſperſed and gone 


off the field; when a huntſman is impatient 
at his misfortunes, it makes him uneaſy, ſo 
that he hath not preſence of mind to take re- 
gular methods (according to the nature of 


the loſs) for a recovery. 


That a huntſman ought to be careful, may, 
by many inſtances, be made appear. Firſt he 
ought to be careful that his kennel be kept 
clean, his hounds well and duly fed and kept 
in good plight ; that is, in good wind, and 
good command ; he ought alſo to be careful 
to obſerve his maſter's orders, what time he 


. ſhould go to the field, what hounds he ſhould 


take, what horſe he ſhould ride, what ground 


he defigns to hunt in, and to endeavour 
to purſue the orders accordingly ; he ought 


when in the field, to be careful in trying ſuch 
grounds as he expects to find game in; he 
ought when the game is found, to uſe all man- 
ner of care for the accompliſhing his ſport to 
the ſatisfaction of his lord or maſter, and the 
gentlemen in the field; he ought to conſider, 
that perhaps ſeveral lords and gentlemen a 


hunting, depend on his - care and manage- 


ment for their ſport, and they ought not by 
"7:79:00 
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his neglect or careleſſneſs to be diſappointed. 
I have ſeen ſeveral gentlemen in the field a 
hunting, and when the hounds have had moſt 
need of help, the huntſman who ſhould 
have been aiding to them, ſtanding or fitting 
half a mile off them on a hill, diverting him- 
ſelf with jeſts and other diſcourſe, notrelating 
to the hunting, or any part of it, and ſo loſt 
the game, diſappointed a great many gentle- 
men, and all unconcernedly : a huntſman 
who hath the care of a field ought in time of 
hunting to have no other word in his mouth, 
nor thought in his head, but what may tend 
to the accompliſhing of his buſineſs, that is, 
ſhewing the gentlemen ſport, and killing 
the game, but after the death, the hunting 
done, and care over, what diverſion you 
pleaſe. 

For a huntſman to be painful is the moſt 
needful property yet mentioned, for floth and 
idleneſs is contrary to the buſineſs of a huntſ- 
man, at all times, and all occaſions, and is 
the greateſt enemy to his ſucceſs ; for if floth-. 
ful or idle when in the field a hunting, he'll 
ride on the outſide of a bog or covert where 
he expects to find game; but if a painful 
man, he will ſpare no pains, but will alight 
and pive his horſe to ſome in the company; 
and go on foot through the moſt likely part 

. 


. 

of the covert, if it were two or three miles, 
through woods, bogs, or mountains where he 
expects game; and by the ſame rule a flothful 
fellow will fit on horſeback, when his hbunds 
are at a fault, in ſuch ground where he can- 
not ride; whereas a painful man would run 
a foot to help his hounds on ſuch occaſion, 
being at a loſs or fault in either finding or 
hunting. It is neceſſary a huntſman take 
great pains in running a foot if occaſion, 
where he could not ride, and truly, if a very 
willing painful man, it ought to atone for 
another fault. 

That a huntſman ought to be bumbly obe- 
dient to his maſter, is clear, it being the 
duty of every ſervant; but what I mean by it 
is in the field, for ſuppoſe that either in find- 
ing or hunting, a lord or gentleman orders 
the huntſman to. draw over ſuch a piece of 
ground with his hounds, the huntſman be- 
lieves another way to be moſt likely, which 
he may tell his maſter with his reaſons; but 
if his maſter do not think them ſufficient, the 
huntſman is to ſubmit, and go according to 
his maſter's order, 1 in all humility. and obe- 
dience. 

It is neceſſary for a huntſman il hous all 
manner of pride to be bumble and obliging 10 


all gentlemen, for it is by ſuch that he lives 1 
l 
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if he deſerves it, they are daily giving him 
money when hunting, and if he be an oblig- 
ing humble man, and happens to be out of 
ſervice, gentlemen who know him, will be 
apt to ſpeak for him, and introduce him to 
the ſervice of ſome other gentleman who 
wants a huntſman. 

I have obſerved when gentlemen are in 
the field, they commonly are very familiar 
with huntſmen, and often talking to them in 
relation to the hounds, or game they hunt, 
and ſome huntſmen that are proud, and am- 
bitious, not knowing themſelves, fancy they 
are all fellows at foot-ball ; and fo, preſump- 
tuouſly, intrude, and throw themſelves into 
ſuch gentlemen's company at unſeaſonable 
times, ſo that gentlemen in ſuch caſes muſt 
either ſeem ſhy in the field to ſuch fellows, 
or ſeverely check ſuch their impertinence 
wherefore it were more becoming a huntf- 
man not to caſt himſelf in ſuch a caſe into 
gentlemen's company unleſs defired, 

I have in the ſhorteſt manner handled the 
aforementioned particulars, and have by ſe- 
veral inſtances made plain that a huntſman 
ought to have every of the ſaid qualificati- 
ons, eſpecially care and pains, of which I will 
ſpeak a little further in general, | : 
That 
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That he ought to be careful is not to be 
queſtioned, being part of his duty, and that 
for which he receives wages, he ought there- 
fore to ſee his kennel clean, give his hounds : 
meat, air, and exerciſe in due ſeaſon, it 
being a ſhame for a huntſman to have a 
naſty and dirty kennel, when any gentleman 
comes to ſee his hounds in it. Beſides 
hounds, without airing or exerciſe, are-conſe- 
quently out of command, and that huntſ- 
man who hath no other buſineſs, but to take 
care of a pack of hounds, and hath not 
them under command, doth not deſerve his 
wages, for he ought to command them in 
the kennel, and even at their meat, as alſo 


in their airing: if any hound be ſo rude as 


not to be commanded, he ought to couple 
him up, and beat him feverely with a rating 
word ſuitable to his offence, and after two or 
three times beating, he would tremble to 
hear the word of rating; a huntſman ought 
to be very indulgent to his hounds, and 
familiar with them, clapping, cheriſhing and 
encouraging them for well doing, likewiſe 
rating them and beating them ſeverely 
when guilty of a fault. He ought to be 
indulgent and kind to his hounds, to the 
end that they may love him better than any 
other man, and Know and diſtinguiſh his 

| voice, 
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voice, and horn, from that of another, and 
leaving all other company may follow him 
wherever he goes, or calls them, for the 
kinder he is to them, and the more fami- 
liar with them, the better they will love 
him, and conſequently be the ſooner brought 
under command: For certainly where a 
man will be loving to a hound and familiar 
with him, ſo as to make a hound have a more 


than ordinary love for him, with pains regu- 
larly made uſe of, he may make ſuch a hound 
far exceed the common practice of hounds; 
for a hound that loves a man extraordinary 
well, need never be beaten more than once 
or twice for a fault, before he will be re- 
claimed from it, and quit it; for if it be ſeaſon- 
ably done, that is, beaten when and where 
he commits the fault; a hound by being 
often with a man, comes to know what he 
ſays, and what he would have him do. 

I have obſerved huntſmen when hounds 
have been hunting the right game, to have 
occaſion to ſtop them till gentlemen came 
up, or perhaps till ſome hounds were got up 


that were fallen behind, or caſt out by ſome 


accident, to have ſtopped them with the word 
warr, and whipping and beating as ſeverely, 
as if running at ſheep, or the wrong game, 
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and by ſuch irregular methods, hounds ſhall 
never know when to ſtop, or when not: In 
fuch a caſe, a huntſman ſhould ride before 
his hounds, ſay ing, flop bounds, ſtop, top, a 
little, ſoft , and when they are ſtopt, he 
ſhould encourage them, ſaying, wel! done, 
well done, ſoft a litile, ſoft, and keep them 
there with ſuch encouraging words, till the 
entlemen or hounds were got up, that he 
gave them liberty to go on ; on the contra- 
ry, when hounds hunt wrong game, the 
huntſman ſhould ſtop or rate them with a 
countenance more ſevere, as warr raſcal, 
warr bare, or warr ſheep, and then couple 
them up, and beat them ſeverely. 
I have obſerved, that any gentleman or 

countryman, who hath kept two or three 
couple of hounds of his own, and hunted 
them two or three years himſelf, underſtands 
the finding of game, and the managing of 
hounds, and is able to give a better deſcrip- 
tion of hounds and game, than ſome huntſ- 
men who have ſerved a gentleman in that 
office or employment for twenty years toge - 
ther, and perhaps hunted twenty couple of 
hounds for the whole time. 1 . 
Brother huntſmen, I have in a few lines 
told you how you ought to be qualified, if 

you 
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you undertake mh employment or ſervice of a 
huntſman to a lord or gentleman ; if you are 
already qualified, and a complete huntſman (as 
no doubt ſeveral are) as he who is not ſick, 
needs no phyfician, look on this as not di- 
reed to you, but to the younger and leſs 
experienced huntſman. 

And whoever is fo, I adviſe you to examine 
yourſelf duly, and find; (by perufing this) 
which of the aforeſaid qualifications you 
want, and reſolve to ſpare no labour or 
| pains in making yourſelf capable of what 
you want, obſerving at all times to make 
' remarks in your mind, or note down every 
accident that happens. extraordinary, as to 
the finding of game, the loſing of game, or 
the making of recoveries, both on accidental 
ſudden loſſes, and on cold dead loſſes, always 
conſidering, what was the real cauſe of find- 
ing, lofing, or recovering ; and when at any 
time after that any ſuch thing happens, re- 
collect your memory, how you found game 
in ſuch a place, and how, or by what means 
you came to ſuch a loſs, and made ſuch a 
recovery, and by the ſame rule or method 
immediately put into practice, you may per- 


haps find game, or retrieve a cold loſs; but 
hate ver you do, mind that you ſpare no 


pains, ſo far as time will allow you, either 
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in finding of game, hunting, or recovering 
2 lols, for taking extraordinary pain freely is 


a great virtue in hunting; and be ſure that 
you endeavour to reclaim yourſelf from all 
ſuch vice, as may be a hinderance to you, in 
making yourſelf a maſter of that noble art 
of beiag an expert huntſman. 

Learn rather, 10 fill your horn than empty 
your bottle. Chuſe a to frequent your 


kennel, and there make yourſelf familiar 
with your hounds than to frequent ale- 


houſes, and there be familiar with drun- 


ken companions; value yourſelf more 


for dexterouſly recovering a deſperate cold 
loſs, than for making ten of your pot 


companions drunk; for except covetouſneſs, 


there is no vice ſo much an enemy to hunting 
as drunkenneſs and ſloth; therefore ſhake 
off both, and allow the time (formerly ſo loſt) 


for the future to be ſpent in taking care of 


your hounds, and bringing them under com- 


mand. 


Whatever uſe you make of theſe inſtructi- 
ons or advice here given, I aſſure you I had 
no other end in writing, but your benefit and 
advantage, and the retrieving of that 
moſt noble and innocent diverſion, hunting, 


which hath in thoſe two laſt ages loſt confider- 
| A. and given ground to the inſults of 


thoſe 
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thoſe three prevailing enemies aforeſaid, coves 


touſneſs, drunkenneſs, and ſloth ; therefore, if 
you deſire to be an expert huntſman, fix your 
reſolution to maintain a vigorous war againſt 
them, and arm yourſelf ſo againſt their aſ- 


faults, that they, proving ineffectual, may 


leave you in the poſſeſſion of a glorious . 


tory. . N 
When in the field a hunting, endeavour to 
imitate what you ſee good huntſmen do; ob- 
ſerve the motion, and behaviour of every 


huntſman, think no ſhame to learn from 


any, for you may chance to learn one parti- 


cular matter from one, who is not ſo good - 


a. huntſman as yourſelf, and ſo byr 


every obſervation, you will in time find, by 


your own experience, what is neceſſary, and 
what is not; to conclude, you who are not 


yet an experienced huntſman, pray learn to 


be ſo, before you give a too raſh opinion of 
what I have here wrote: And you who are 
expert already, to whom this is not intended, 
I beſeech you only judge of what is here with 


that impartiality and conſideration, as if vou 


were to write and I to judge. 


As to diſeaſes in hounds, there are ſaid to 


be only three ſorts that generally prove mor- 
tal and troubleſome, viz. Madneſs, Mange, 
and Convulſions, or Falling: ſickneſs. 
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To prevent madneſs, when your whelps 
are three or four days old, with your finger 
and thumb twiſt the end off their ſterns long 
or ſhort as you pleaſe, and you ſhall find a 
long ſtring will follow it, which is ſaid to be a 
means to prevent madneſs; ſome are of opi- 
nion that worming is good, but I never uſed 
it unleſs by chance with a dog that proved ve- 
* ry greedy, and yet was lank and poor, if 
right done it is a means to make a dog take 
fleſh the better ; every man knows how to do 
it, by cutting it along on each underſide of 
the tongue; and putting an avl or a needle 
threaded under it, and fo raifing it up and cut- 
ting or taking it away; while you hunt 
hounds twice a week, and feed them mode- 
rately they will very ſeldom go mad, unleſs 
bit by a mad-dog, and I uſed no other re- 
medy than what is mentioned, only much 
exerciſe by continual hunting, which I take 
to be the beſt help to prevent madneſs, and 
I obſerve ſome men in going into the field, or 
in coming home or travelling with hounds, 
if they chance to ſee a cur dog, will ſet all 
their hounds on him, and encourage them, 
which 1s very inconvenient for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, but eſpecially for madneſs ; for I have 
ſeveral times known hounds bit by ſuch 
means, turned mad, the dog they run at 


being 
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being mad. If you know a hound to be bit 
by a mad dog, tie him up immediately, ſo 
as he can do no hurt, and feed him there 
for a month, or five weeks, if he do not take 
the madneſs ; but if you obſerve any alterati- 
ons in him, ſhoot him to prevent miſchief ;_ 
no dog that takes it can be cured, tho? every 
hound bit by a mad-dog will not dye, nor go 
mad, for I have had two couple bit at one- 
time by one dog, and but one took the mad- 
neſs; at another time I had a couple and a 
half bit, and but one lived or miſſed the mad- 
neſs, the poĩiſon which effects this is a hu» 
mour falling from the brain to the teeth, and 
when the leaſt of this venomous moiſture gets 
into the blood of a ſound dog, it infects all. 
Some men are pleaſed to ſay that there are 
ſixteen ſorts of madneſs, which I cannot dif 
prove ; yet in my opinion nothing can be pro- 
perly called madneſs, but that which enrages 

a hound fo as he bites men, cattle, dogs, &c. 
And contrary to his common nature, and 
uſual cuſtom (when well) runs from his maſ- - 
ter or the houſe where he was kept; for ex- 
_ ample, ſome hounds: take a gaping with their 
mouths, and will ſcrape at their mouth, 
as if they had a bone in the thioat, 
yet will never offer to bite, or be rude to 
their maſter, but will be ſenſible, and civil, 
till death, which I believe to be a dead pal- 
D 2 * ſy, 
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ſy, that ſeizes them in the head; likewiſe a 
hound will take a lankneſs, and thinneſs in 
his body and will die of it, which 1 believe 
to be a founder, or decay in the guts, tho 
it is called the lank madneſs, and conſequent- 
ly every diſtemper a hound dies of, is called 
by ſome men a madneſs, which is but a 
mad opinion; for a good mettled hound 
when in the field a hunting, makes his exer- 
Ciſe ſo ſevere, that it is reaſonable to believe 
diſtempers may enſue which will kill him, 
I have had ſeveral hounds, that, after a hard 
day's hunting, havein two days took a diſtem- 
per, anddiedtheweek following,which ſurewas - 
no madneſs, but the effects of over-exerciſe. 
As to the mange, tho' it be not fatal, yet 
in effect is incurable, till it have its courſe; 
and if an old hound have it ſeverely, he will 
ſcarce ever be ſo fleet again, for the mange 
is mere jelly of ſalt humour that lies between 
the ſkin and the fleſn, part of which ſettles in 
the joints. I have known whelps of three 
months old have it very ſeverely, hounds kept 
in a kennel are more ſubje& to it, than thoſe 
at liberty : To prevent it, keep your kennel 
clean, and plenty of dry ſtraw in it, for the 
hounds to lie on, and running water eſpecial- 
ly after fore hunting. I had not in my time 
ever two couple of hounds troubled with the 
mange, the reaſon for it was, in my thought, 
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that 1 ſeldom kept my hounds in a kennel, 
and I always took great care of them after ſore 
hunting, nor could I ever obſerve, 3 

any reaſon to aſſure me what was. the tr 

cauſe of taking the mange, nor get a pre- 
ſent remedy for it; ſhavings of pewter is 
very good given in butter, or to waſh a hound 
in the lees of ſoap boiled, or dipping in a 
hot lime-pit, or in the owſe of a tanner's 
fat, or to rub all over with brimſtone, and 
train oil, or to run a hot iron through his 
ſkin, in ſeveral places ; but what I have ob- 
ſerved to be moſt effectual is, to take a lime» 
ſtone halt-burned, and beat it into powder, . 
mixing it with a little gun-powder, and hogs- 
lard, and after the hound is blooded, give 
him half an ounce of the ſhavings of pew- 
ter at twice in a little freſh butter, then rub 
him all over with thelime-ſtone, gun-powder, 
and hogs-lard as above; let him have plenty 
of clean ftraw to lye on, and feed him with 
new-milk, or the broth of freſh meat, and a 
little rye meal, boiled in it; fluxing, I be- 
lieve to be the chief cure * the mange, if 


it were poſſible for a hound to be governed 


in it. 

The Convulſion.: its, or falling-ſickneſs, oc- 
cafioned by hounds running hard, for I ſcarce 
ever knew a hound troubled with it, but an 

extraordinary 


1 

extraordinary good mettled hound; ſome 
take it in the field, and ſome at home after 
hunting is over. I never knew any die in the 
field, but I have had ſeveral dead at home 
two or three days after a hard chace; when a 
hound hath it he will turn over often, and 
take a ſtaggering ſo as he cannot ſtand, and 
dies commonly on the fourth or fifth day. 1 
have in this, condition given them olifters, 
bled them, cut off ears, and ſtern, yet never 
had any, but one, who recovered, whether 
by the bleeding or not I know not. The beſt 
method to prevent this diſtemper is to feed 
well, and lodge them warm, and dry, after 
hunting. 
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TO: TAME 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


R AND 2 L 


EARL. or ANTRIM. 


MY LORD, 


TH AT elevated generoſity and true nobleneſs 
of ſpirit, which all the world ſo juſtly admire 
in your lordſhip, in nothing more appears, than 
in that exalted paſſion you have for hunting the _ 
2 Stag, a creature ſo lofty, ſo bold, ſo ſwift, ſo 
I every way fitted for the object of manly pleaſure, 
1 that the chace of him has ever been eſteemed the 
moſt gay, the moſt daring, and the moſt gene- 
rous of all chaſes ; methinks I ſee your lordſhip 
in all the beroick pleaſant airs of that diverſion, 
ſtanding ereft in your ſaddle, hallowing to your 
hounds, your wig wafted by the winds, your 
eyes ſparkling with gladſome joy, and your whole 
mein expanded, as it were opened out, thrown 
abroad to the exulting extaſy : Pardon, my lord, 
theſe unguarded expreſſions, in ſhewing your 


lordſhip 


11 
lordſbip to the world in all your looſe of PE 
Ido it, my lord, becauſe there is a greatneſs in 
it which little, narrow contracted ſouls are not 


capable of, and I hope to ſee your lordſhip often 
apon your own mountains at this charming di- 
verſion, where you have the nobleſt herd of 
Stags now in this kingdom, and many of them 
too great to fall before any, but ycur lordſhip : 
The following eſſay on this ſubjef, is as 4 juſtly 
your lordſhip's as is, 


My Lozy, 
Y our Lordſhip*s moſt devoted, 
e 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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*. E Stag is calved in the latter end of 


May, the hind carries her calf near nine 
months; there are hinds as does that calve 
in harveſt, or winter, tho? it is very rare. I 


killed a hind in the latter end of Auguſt, 


that had a cali in her, and was within four- 


teen days of calving. The calf follows the : 


hind a year, and ſometimes two; for a hind 


that is wild, and at large in a country, ve- 


ry ſeldom hath a calf oftner than every other 
year, but if ſhe chanced to have a calf for 


two years together, ſhe certainly proves bar- 


ren the third; a hind in a park or pad- 


dock where deer are tame, and well fed in 


the winter, will have calves for three years 
together; a female calf' commonly keeps 
with the hind, till ſhe be three years old; 
a male calf generally leaves her at two, then 


he puts up his ſecond head, when he comes 


to be five years old, he never fails to mew 
his head in March, if it be a good winter, 
and an early ſpring, then he mews the ſoon» 
er, but if a bad, the later, Stags mew their 
heads without reſped to the place, tho ſome 
D 5 | authors 
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authors are pleaſed to ſay, that they hide 
their heads in the earth, but they are miſ- 
taken, for want of experience; the ſtag in- 
deed frequents the moſt wet, boggy, fenny 
ground, and therefore for the moſt part mews 
in ſuch places; he will go twenty miles to 
rutt, and will ſwim great waters, if they are 
in his way, eſpecially when to get into any 
Hand, park, or other ground where he hath 
been before, and when rutt is over, will 
withdraw again into the ground from whence 
he came. 

A Stag is a beaft that ſwims incomparably 
well, and takes any broad or deep water very 
boldly ; yea, I have known a Stag when 
hunted into Lough. Neaghin Ireland, (which is 
freſh water) to have ſwam at leaſt two miles 
from any ſhore, directly into the water, and 
broke water five miles from the place he took 
ſoil, altho* I have very often ſeen Stags, 
when hunted to foil, to drown themſelves, 
and no dog near them, yea, ſeveral times, 
and not one hundred paces from ſhore ; and 
the cauſe, as I apprehended, proceeded from 
the roughneſs of the water ; I have likewiſe 
ſeen ſeveral, both Stags and Bucks, fink to 
the bottom (not when they drowned of them- 
{elves as aforeſaid) but when the hounds have 
ſeized them in the water, and got upon them, 


and 
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and drowned them; then the remedy is, if 
in deep water, to 4 your horſe to be walk- 
ed, and ſit down, and have patience for 
two or three hours, and he will riſe to the 
top of the water of himſelf, if not intangled 
or faſt at the bottom; the reaſon that 1 al- 
ways believed for it is, that as ſoon as he is 
clear cold, there riſes a kind of ſwelling in 
his body, which infallibly heaves him to the 
top of the water; I have often lain down to 
ſleep on the ſhore, and the hounds about me, 
and ordered my boy to walk my horſe, and 
obſerve the place, and he hath had the deer 
on ſhore before he hath awaked me; fo foon 
as he moves to the top of the water, he 
drives before the wind ; where it happens to 
be ſhallow water of two or three fathom, I 
have marked the place exactly, and with a 
boat and a long pole have moved him below, 


and he would come up to the top without 5 


waiting for his cooling. 

I have read ſeveral authors who treat of 
Stag-hunting, who ſay they have hunted 
Stags into the ſea, that ſwam four or five 
leagues, and have been taken up by fiſher- 
men. Truly, I believe, a Stag, when hunt- 
ed to ſoil, and got paſt his knowledge, might _ 
wander, and be carried by the water, x. 
is, by wind or tide; for I have hunted ſe- 

veral - 
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veral Stags into ſoil that have not been three 
miles from ſhore, where they have loſt them- 
felves, and been ſwimming backwards and 
forwards, not knowing where they were, until 
a boat hath gone for them and brought them 
to land. I once hunted a Stag into ſoil in 
very calm weather, and he ſwam one hun- 
dred paces one way, and perhaps the ſame 
way back again, ſometimes he would ſwim a 
great ring round about, ſo I got a boat and 
went to him, but he never minded me; I 
handled him, and found him but a young 
deer, and really no veniſon, ſo ſometimes I 
led, and ſometimes drove him towards the 
ſhore, till he found bottom, then he ſtood 
and would not go aſhore, tho? within thirty 
paces of dry land ; when I went to move 
him, he made ſtraight at me, and would not 
give way one foot. 1 left him, thinking when 
he ſaw nothing to annoy him, he would come 
aſhore of himſelf ; but contrary to my expec- 
tation, next morning I found him dead with- 
in ten paces of where I left him. 

I could produce a great many more inſtan- 
ces to prove that a Stag when hunted, ſwims 
out of his knowledge, and loſeth himſelf : 
For the nature of a Stag is by water as by 
land, a ſtupid ſtubborn beaſt when difturb- 
ed, or hunted to bay. Hunt a Stag out of 


Wh 1 
his covert, and the ground that he is ac- 
quainted with, and he hath no regard whi- 
ther he runs, but ſtraight a-head he goes 
while he is able to run, even through towns 
and villages, if they happen in his way; un- 
leſs he chance to be ſtopt with men or dogs, 
he will not ſtop, or ſink any where while he 
is able to trot, unleſs he ſtay a while to cool 
himſelf in ſome river or lough lying in his 
way. I knew a Stag only diſturbed by a cur- 
dog, that did not follow him a quarter of a 
mile from the place he unharboured him, 
run twelve miles into the plain country, 
where he was at laſt pulled down by maſtiffs, 
and ſo killed. Several accidents of this na- 
ture I have ſeen with Stags both by land and 
water, ſo that I have very good reaſon to 
believe, and be ſatisfied that a Stag, when 
he hath either run or ſwam till he is out of 
his knowledge, he goes on without any re- 
gard either to the place, or his own ſafety. I 
know and own that where a Stag hath ac- 
quaintance with other ground, and deer in 
another foreſt or covert, ten or twenty miles 
from where he is unharboured, he will run 
that with a great deal of care, and will beat 
ſoil if he lights upon it, in his road, and 
keep a river for a mile or two together, and 
will ply the moſt obſcure ground, all the wy 
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he runs, yea, and ſometimes if he finds the 
hounds ftick to him in thoſe grounds with 
which he was formerly acquainted, he will 
endeavour to go back, as far as he is able 


| towards the grounds where he was unhar- 


boured, and truly when a gentleman with a 
good pack of hounds meets with ſuch a deer, 
it is the fineſt of chaces; you muſt believe 
that this deer runs the ground that he is ac- 
quainted with, with true caution, and is a 
different caſe from a ſtag that is running 
| ſtrange ground, and clear out of his ele- 
ment. 

The ſtag and hind are Laid to live very. 
long, and truly I believe they do, if they 
are at large in a fenny woody country, or 
mountain, or foreſt, unconfined, but in 
a park with plenty of deer, they do not ge- 
nerally live ſo long, and it is the very ſame 
caſe with fallow- deer, tho' I do not believe 
a fallow- deer will live ſo long as a red-deer; 
take a red-deer's calf before he has any horns, 
and geld him, and he ſhall never have any ; 
likewiſe geld a ſtag when he hath horns, and 
be it at what time of the year ſoever, he 
will, if he lives, in three weeks or a month's 
time, infallibly caſt his horns, and ſo new 


one's grow up, which he ſhall never caſt 


nor "os but will always have a velvet head, 
unleſs 
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unleſs running through buſhes, or rank co- 
vert, do tear off the velvet, or ſome part of 
it. | 

Both red and fallow-deer, do hear and ſee 
incomparably well, when they are quiet at 
their food; but crack a ſtick, or make the 
leaſt noiſe, and they preſently hear it, and 
ſtand at gaze, and then if you move your 
hand they'll ſee it; when running or hunted, 
they neither hear or ſee ſo well, if they have 
the wind, they will wind a man a great way 
off. The ſtag is ſure (if it be a good ſeaſon) 
to mew or caſt his head, in March, if he 
be an old deer, and never fails to be full 
ſummed in the middle of July, that is, his 
head is grown up to full perfection, as large 
as it will be that year; but to ſpeak the truth, 
I never ſaw any ſtag good veniſon, before 
the middle of Auguſt ; the veniſon of a 
is very good meat, and if very fat, will be 
long preſerved; but a barren or dry hind in 

| ſeaſon, though not ſo fat, is much better, 
and more delicious veniſon. | 

You may hunt the flag from the firſt of 
June to the laſt of September, for tho“ an 
old ſtag's head is up at the latter end of 
May, (as I before obſerved} his veniſon is not 
in ſeaſon till the middle of Auguſt, and con- 
tinues only till the laſt of September, tho? 


every 


every year is not alike, for there are fourteen 


days difference, between a good early ſea- 


ſon, and a bad, and late; the hind is in 


ſeaſon in the latter end of Auguſt, and if ſhe 
lie quiet in a dry country and good paſture, 
continues till near Candlemaſs. 

When the Stag's head is full ſummed, and 
grown hard, then he frays it, that is, he 
rubs off the velvet: where a ſtag lies at quiet 
all the ſummer, he hath always in ſome moiſt 
piece of ground, a broken place in the earth, 


where the water doth ſtand, and either bog 


or clay, all wrought to mortar, where he 
wallows every day like a hog, which is pro- 
perly called going to ſteep, and he general. 
ly comes there every day, and will throw 
himſelf in as if you would throw in a block, 
and there he will lie a conſiderable time, firſt 
on one fide, and then on the other, ſtriking 
his horns into the earth, and ſhaking his 


head; his going out of that place is called 
breaking ; when he breaks, he ftands up in 


the aforeſaid hole or bog, and leaps as far as 


he can poſſibly out of it, then ſhakes him- 
ſelf, and walks to his harbour. 

He goes to rut about the 20th of Septem- 
ber: and by Michaelmas, he begins to pur- 
ſue the rut vigoroufly, and never eats at all, 
but continually follows the hinds, and will 
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go wandering to and fro, always holding up 
his head, and bellowing with ſuch a hideous 
loud voice, that you may hear him two miles 
in a calm night ; he continues at rut ſeven or 
eight weeks. 

As to his virtue, his veniſon, if well 
dreſſed, is fit for a prince; his horns are ye- 
ry good for ſeveral uſes ; his ſkin (in my opi- 
nion) makes not ſo good leather, as the 
bucks, though more eſteemed ; his fat which 
is called ſuet, is very good, and much de- 
fired by the apothecary, but his marrow 1s 
much better for any ach or pain; his pizzle is 
ſaid to be of great virtue; and there is al- 
ſo a pretty large grizzle or bone in his heart, 


that is very much efteemed by the TOY 
caries, 


_— 
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The proper Seaſon for Stag-bunting, with the 
beſt Manner how to hunt him. 


Th E ſeaſon to hunt the Stag, if for ſport 
or pleaſure, begins in June : but his veniſon 
is not in ſeaſon till Auguſt. The firſt and 
chief buſineſs in ftag-hunting, is unharbour- 
ing, and finding, fo you are firſt ta conſider 


_ What fort of country it is you hunt in; if in a 
| mountainy 


- 
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mountainy country, and no covert but 
heath, and mountain, then the higheſt, and 
rougheft mountain is the likelieft place to 
find him; for a ſtag will harbour on the 
very top of a high mountain, or often on 
the ſouth-eaſt fide of it, for the comfort of 
the morning-ſun, and will go two or three 
miles (if in Auguſt or September) to take 
his food in corn-fields, near the ſkirt of the 
mountain; but in the firſt place, I would ad- 
viſe you to inform yourſelf the beſt way you 
can from the country people, what mountain 
the deer are ofteneſt ſeen upon; in the next 
place you have four ways of information, 
when in the ground where the deer do fre- 
quent, firſt by the ſlot ; ſecondly the fraying- 
ſtocks, (that is) where he frays, and rubs his 
head; thirdly, the ſteeps where he wallows 
in the mire, which will be in ſome moſs- 
hole or moiſt boggy place; the fourth by 
his fewmets (that is) his ordure or dung ; as 
to his ſlot, you muſt be very careful to ob- 
ſerve, whether the ſtag hath been running 
or walking, and whether he bath a large lot; 
but if you can find the marks of his dew- 
claps, then you may judge certainly, for if an 
old ſtag they will be both large and wide ; 
as for his fraying-ftocks, where ſtags are, in 
the latter end of July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
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ber, they are infallibly rubbing their heads 
againſt any ſuch ſort of ſmall tree, as will 
bend a little, and do beat all the bark off it, 
eſpecially in the month of September, they 
beat very much; by this mark you may be 
ſure that it is a male deer, the larger and 


ſtronger the tree is, where he hath frayed, 


the more likely to be an old deer, for tho 
an old deer does ſometimes fray on a ſmall 
ſtick, yet a young deer does never fray on a 
thick tree; in a mountain, where a ſtag can 
find no tree he frays on a rock, and ſome- 
times on willows that grow by the fide of 
little brooks, as alſo againſt banks of earth; 
and young deer will fray upon tufts of 
heath; as to his fteeps, if you find them, 
you may likewiſe aſſure yourſelf it is a male 
deer, and commonly you are ſure to find 
his ſlot there, and often the mark of his 
horns ; as to his fewmets they are much i larger 
than that of a hind and knotted, and gilded 
all with ſlime, but in all theſe marks, and 
tokens there muſt always be ſomething left 

to the knowledge and judgment of the huntſ- 
man, x 
If there be many mountains nigh to- 
gether, your beſt way will be to place a man 
or two with a couple of hounds on every 
mountain, where you have any reaſon to be- 
lieve 
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lieve the ſtag will take a head, and order 
| thoſe you ſend, to ſtand fo as to have a proſ- 
pect of the rivers, and brooks that deſcend 
from the mountains, for moſt commonly 
when a deer is hunted, he takes the advan- 
tage of a river to fall down from the moun- 
| tain by, and ſometimes he keeps at ſoil 
within the river, and ſometimes by the river's 
fide, and keep only two or three couple 
of your ſtauncheſt hounds with your- 
ſelf and one or two of the country fellows 
that live near,” and one of your own who can 
help you to rate a hound if wrong, and go in 
the morning early in calm weather if poſlible, 
for wind is a great hindrance in hunting, 
eſpecially on mountains; you muſt conſider 
that if there be any great covert near the 
mountain, or far off, that you have reaſon to 
believe the deer may fly to, place a relay ac- 
cordingly, ſo as to ſee that if a ſtag takes a 
head that way, likewiſe inform yourſelf what 
great waters, loughs, or rivers are near the 
mountain, for commonly a ſtag will, when 
hunted, go to ſoil in one of theſe waters ; the 
moſt material thing in ſuch a country is find- 
ing a deer, and getting your hounds in toge- 
ther, and next to keep in cry of your hounds, 


for without help in ſuch a country where 
ö loughs 


E 
loughs and great rivers are, a ſtag may baf- 
fle a good pack of hounds, 

Think it not ſtrange, that a ſtag will, to 
cool himſelf, ſometimes keep at ſoil in a river 
for a mile or more, when he hath got a head 
down the water, unleſs he come to ſome rock 
or precipice that he cannot get over, and muſt 
break water; but when you come at ſuch a 
water, and find that by his heading into the 
water, or by the pointing or crying of the 
hounds, or, by the ſpraints of water on the 
ſtone, or by any mark that you are ſure 
he is down the water; if two huntſmen, get 
one on each fide the river, and draw the 
hounds at leiſure down each fide, (for by 
galloping too faſt you may miſs where he 
hath broke water) and ſo bring yourſelf and 


hounds to great loſs; if but one huntſman, 
take that fide of the river where you have 


the moſt adyantage of the wind, and keep 
near the river's ſide, and ſome of your 
hounds will be apt to beat or try over the 
river, and ſo you can hardly miſs where he 
hath broke water; my reaſon to defire you 
to keep near the water-fide, 1s, leſt py 
ſhould miſs or overſhoot him at ſoil, 

likewiſe keeping near the river fide will en- 
courage ſome of your hounds to keep the 
other ſide of the water, tho' if a deer have 
beo water, your hounds will be apt to hit it 


further 
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further from the river-ſide than ſo near, 
becauſe of the water that may fall from him 
and fill his flot at coming out of the river ; 
yet notwithſtanding, for the aforeſaid reaſons, 
I think it beſt to keep near the river-fide. 
When a ſtag is in a foreſt or covert where 
he is acquainted, he will (to cool himſelf) 
beat ſoil often and uſe what poliey he hath 
there (which is not much) but if in ſtrange 
ground, he will ſtay no longer than to cool 
himſelf in ſuch a river ot water as happens 
ſttraight before him, until he be ſo weak, as 
that he is not able to run farther, and then 
he will keep a river or lough while he is 
able to ſwim ; but, if poſſible, keep till 
near your hounds, as well to help them at 
foil, as if it happen that they come into a 
high-way, plowed-land, or a great flock of 
ſheep or cattle, which may be the occafion of 
hounds being at a loſs ſometimes, eſpecially 
in hot weather. 

When a flag can run no longer, he gene- 
rally ſtands at bay; if his head is hard, then 
let both men and hounds have a care. 


Here is one material point which a huntſ- 
man or gentleman ought to obſerve, that is, 
if you are in with your hounds, and can poſſi- 
bly be ſure to be as ſoon at the ſtag as the 
hounds, if fo alight and ſeize him by the 

hind 
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hind leg, and then get to his beam, and fo 
you will (when he is weak run) command 
him as you pleaſe ; it is eaſier and ſafer to 
ſeize five brace of ſtags at firſt, when the 
hounds come to him or them, than one 
when he hath ſtood a while at bay and finds 


that he can beat. off the hounds, tho“ 


many men when they come up ſo to the 
hounds and deer, will ſtand by waiting for 
the company's coming up, and ſo finds by 
having too much time, that he can make 
both the hounds and men give way, and 
be ſure they muſt come in with danger that 
do ſeize him after that; but when it hap- 
pens ſo, if there be any buſh, wood, or co- 
vert near the deer, come as nigh him as you 
can with a hanger or ſword drawn in your 
hand and cut his ham-ſtrings, and then he 
ſhall not be able to hurt man or dog ; if you 
cannot by the help of covert come ſo nigh 
him, then encourage all your hounds and go 
ſtraight to him, and when the hounds ob- 
ſerve your approach towards him, they will 
be the bolder, and perhaps pinch and ſeize 
him, and then when he minds the hounds 
moſt, come you up, and either ſeize him, or 
cut his ham-ftrings ; if you ſeize, the hounds 
will ſeize and aſſiſt you, and likewiſe the 
men. - 


I have 
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] have been at the death of a hundred 
brace of ſtags, and did continually by theſe 
means aforeſaid ſeize them, obſerving always 
the firſt opportunity as the beſt and ſafeſt ; 
tho? at any time the danger is not ſo great 
as it appears; for when a ſtag. is run ſo weak 
that he is forced to ſtand at bay, he hath no 
great ſtrength to do any hurt, if a man be 
quick and careful: Sometimes a deer will 
break bay, and if fo, follow as faſt as you 
can, and when he runs from you, the hounds 
will pinch and ſeize him, then ſeize with the 
hounds if you can, and ſo you come into him 
ſafe. I have waded into the water where it 
was ſhallow, to a ſtag that had ſtood at bay, 
where there hath neither been buſh nor briar 
or any manner of ſhelter, and by encouraging 
the hounds, have made them bay him fo 
cloſe, that I have come behind him and 
ſeized him, and when the hounds ſaw me 
ſeize, they ſeized alſo z and fo I accompliſh- 
ed my buſineſs with ſafety, as 88 I thank 
G OD. 

I once run a ſtag to bay, and happened 
not to be in with the hounds, the ſtag 
was very old, but it fell out to be where 
there was ſome covert of low wood; I 
took a quarter- ſtaff out of my boy's 
hand, and made at the deer, he was full 
| | ready 


ton 1 


ready to receive me, and made at me with 
extreme vigour ; but by the help of the 


covert of buſhes and wood I miſt his puſhes, 


and did at every carrier give him a ſtroke or 
two over the head with the quarter-ftaff, in- 
ſomuch that I ſtruck his antliers clear 


through with the quarter-ſtaff, as if it had been 


bored with an augre, by which ftrokes I 
aſtoniſhed him ſo, that the hounds did ſeize, 
and then I ſeized, and got his head to the 
ground, but could not with all the aſſiſtance 
the hounds made me, without more help, 
get him down. 

I was once at the hunting of a ſtag to bay, 
and after he was ſeized and his throat cut, 
the men all ſtood off him, he bounced up, 
and ran about thirty paces, where one of the 


huntſmen had his mare tied to a tree, the 
deer being undoubtedly blind, ran directly 


againſt the mare with his antliers, and there 


fell dead; the mare was fore wounded, and 


died ſometime after : I would therefore ad- 
viſe all gentlemen and huntſmen, when they 


have a ſtag run to bay and ſeized, never let 


him go, or run any more, for two reaſons ; 


firſt, you may aſſure yourſelf he can never 


run then to any purpoſe to make ſport, the 
other is that after he is in hands, if you let 
him go he is ſtupified, or aniazed, raiſed, or 


E blinded 
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blinded ſo, that he runs upon either man or 
beaſt that ſtands before him, without taking 
any more notice of them, than if he did not 
ſee them; ſo that if he hath ſtrength, he is 
more likely to do harm than at firſt ſeizing. 
Some ſtags when ſo ſeized will bellow, and 
roar with a very loud hideous noiſe, ſo that 
it is very dreadful to ſtrangers. I was 
once hunting a ſtag in my Lord Conway's - 
Parks at Portmore, a great many people 
being in the field both on horſeback, and 
foot, but the ſtag happening to turn head, 
and ſtand at bay in a piece of ground ſur- 
_ rounded with bog, ſo that a horſe could not 
ride in, but there were at leaſt a dozen of 
foot-men in all, which were got up into trees 
to ſecure themſelves, Hearing my hounds at 
bay, 1 alighted, and ran in, where I found 
one hound fore wounded, and ſtanding bleed- 
ing, the reſt baying at the deer; being in a 
paſſion to ſee a good hound ſo wounded, I 
ran violently in to ſeize the deer ; the boats 
were upon my approach no leſs forward; 
Ethe men who had climbed up in ſeveral trees 
about, raiſed a ſhout that I would certainly 
be killed, and that I was running upon my 
own death; the deer was as ready to meet 
me as I him; but by the help of a little willow 
11555 I put by or miſt the firſt career, and fo 
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1 ſeized and the hounds likewiſe, but in 


ſtruggling the deer and I fell both to the 

earth, and my leg lying .croſs a ſick under 
him, I had him by the beam, being a hold 1 
thought moſt ſafe to keep him down, he 
roared extremely, the hounds made a very 
great cry, 1 called to the men for help, but 
all in vain, they pretended they could not 
hear me, for the noiſe of the deer and 
hounds; but if they heard not, they could 
not but ſee me; for they had come in as 
near as they durſt, when the deer was at 
bay, and got into trees; I lay in this condi- 
tion, for nęar a quarter of an hour, till a 
gentleman who was a hunting with me, came 
to my relief, and ſo we cut his throat, 
and then they came ſneaking out of the 
trees, relating the great danger they had 


paſt, before they had got up into them. I 


never had any hurt by a Stag, but the ſore- 
neſs of my leg, that time, ſo bruiſed by the 
weight of the deer on the ſtick, which only 
troubled me for the ſpace of a week. There 
are ſeveral men, now living, who can affirm 

all I have here wrote, touching a deer at bay, 
and ten times more, to be true. So much 


for Stag - hunting in a mountainy country, 
and killing a Stag at bay. 
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Next for hunting a ſtag i in a low fenny 
boggy country. Suppoſe you go to find or 


unharbour a, Stag in a low fenny country 


where there are plenty of great coverts, then 
inform yourſelf, which are the moſt wet and 
| obſcure coverts, and leaſt frequented with 
people; or of any fenny bog or wood, where 
willows, reeds or bull-ruſhes grow; for a 
Stag will commonly harbour in ſuch ſort of 
grounds, if he can find any dry place, or 
high root where he can lie dry. I have 
known a Stag to wade very deep, yea ſome- 
times to ſwim into ſuch a place to his lair or 
harbour where he could lie undifturbed. | 
When Stags are in ſuch a country, you 
cannot fail to find them, for all the marks 
and foils of à Stag, are more eaſily and 
- plainly ſcen int ſuch fort of ground, than in 
mountainy ground, his flot in the ſoft ground, 
his fraying in the edges of coverts, and his 
Keeps, as alſo, when he comes out of his 
ſteeps, he leaves clay and wet upon every 


buſh that he touches, as he goes to his har- 


bour, likewiſe where he feeds you may find 
his ſlot, in frythes or coppices, corn, peaſe, 
or flax, which generally grow in ſuch a 
country ; as likewiſe, you may find where 
he leaps in or out of corn fields, and mea- 
dows : Hinds and young deer will Jeap and 


Play 


E 


* on the dry hard ground, near where 
they harbour, but an old deer does never 
leap and play ſo. 25 | 
When you go to find a Stag in ſuch 
ground, take only a couple of finders (that 
you are ſure are ſtaunch) with you into the 
covert, and cauſe all your other hounds to 
be 1 or harled, and have two or three 
people with them, and let them keep within 
hearing of you, and till under the wind; if 
you have the fortune to unharbour the Stag, 
then blow your horn, and hollow for the 
other hounds, and lay them on fairly behind 
the hounds that unharboured the deer, with- 
out whooping or hallowing, for that will 
make them over-run their game, be apt to 
change, and breed diſorder ; but fail not to 
have your company ordered to ride every 
man alone under the edges of the coverts, ſo 
as they may ſee what fort of deer breaks co- 
vert, and what the hounds hunt, for if 
they hold to him far one half hour, in which 
time he will be well blown, there is little dan- 
ger but they will ftick to him; then you may 
draw near the hounds, and encourage them 
both with the horn and voice, and a deer in 
ſuch a country will be apt to run from one 
covert to another, where he hath been ac- 
e and perhaps will beat foil in fome 
e 
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river, or lough, that happens to be in the way, 
and fo go fink in ſome covert nigh. 1 
Note, that a Stag in ſuch ground cannot 
run half ſo long as a Stag in a mountain, for 
in low fenny ground, a Stag hath better food, 
and doth not ramble or go ſo far for it, bat 
fides he is heavier, and better veniſon com- 
monly ; and another reaſon is, that he runs 
flow in ſofter heavier ground, tho' I have 
known a Stag, when firſt unharboured, to 
run an hour before ten couple of hounds in 
one covert, that hath not contained two hun- 
dred acres of ground : But note, that when 
a Stag keeps a covert ſo, it is in hard ground, 
for in boggy ſoft ground he cannot hold it, 
but muſt break covert, when he can run no 
longer, he goes to ſoil or ſtands at bay, and 
w to manage him then, I have already 

| x told you, according to the beſt of my expe- 
rience and obſervations. When you have 
ſeized the Stag, blow a call to bring 1 in the 
company, and likewiſe blow the death, and 
hollow the whoop, that all who hears may 
know the deer is down ; when the gentlemen 
are come in, then the chief keeper or huntſ- 
1 man there in place, may preſent a ſrirp 1 
nknife to the firſt gentleman of quality, in at 7 
tte fall of the Stag, ſo that he may cut his 'Y 
throat; then call your hounds to the blood, 7 

capping, 


U 27 1 
clapping, cheriſhing, and encouraging them, 
ſti} rechearing with your horn, as well to en- 
courage your hounds, as to call in your com- 
pany, if any of them be out; then the chief 
keeper or huntſman, laying the deer on his 
back, may preſent the knife to the chief per- 
ſon of quality to take ſay, to try how fat he 
is, then paunch him, and if you hunt no 
more that day, throw the paunch to- the 
hounds as a reward, then ftrip the ſkin off his 
neck, as far as is convenient (not ſpoiling: 
the veniſon) and cut the fleſh, on the upper 
ſide to the bone, and ſo preſent the hanger 
to a third gentleman, to cut the head off ; 
when done, cut and ſcutch all the fleſh off 
the neck, that the hounds may the eaſier 
pull it off, and rub it with the hot blood, 
and fo taking hold of the two beams of the 
head, call all the hounds to it, ſo as they 
may pull and tear as long as they pleaſe, al- 
ways encouraging them with your voice and 
horn, (as to any other way of making or en- 
couraging your hounds, either by the deer's 
breath or pizzle, I have already told you) 
then let the chief keeper or huntſman, take 
ſome of the blood, and offer to all the gen- 
tlemen there to blood them withal ; ſome will 
hold their faces to be blooded, and ſome 
will waſh their hands with it ; then let all 
the 
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the gentlemen, keepers and huntſmen, who 
uſe horns, ſtand round the deer and blow the 
death, and all at once give the whoop: The 
dainty morſels in him are, the tongue, the 
tenderlings, if his head be tender, the roots 
of the ears, the hinchpin, part of the caul, 
and the dulcets; then the chief keeper or 
huntſman, muſt wait on the maſter of the 
game, or the chief perſon there preſent, to 
know where the Stag muſt be carried, and 
how diſpoſed of, and ſo order a ſervant to 
get a ſtrong horſe and car, ROY him ac- 


cordingly. 


TO 
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MASS ARE E N. 
MY LORD, "4 

IHAYE had the honour of being known 10 
your lordſhip, from my youth up until now, and 
have all along obſerved your lordſbip's ſeveral 
parks, very well locked with deer, and good 
keepers to take care of them, which your lord- 
ſhip's regular care and good management have 
continually ſupported and kept up, not only to the 
diverſion of gentlemen without doors, but like- 
wiſe to the chearful entertainment of them with- 
in; for your lordſhip”s open hoſpitality, bas 
made your table, @ conſtant circle of gentle- 
men; and veniſon (when in ſcaſon)- I have 
obſerved to be ever one ſtanding diſh, to help 
to crown your feaſts. And, my lord, by plac» 


ing your lordſhip, at the bead of this treatiſe, 
E 5 J ds 
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J do no more than ſingle your lordſhip out, as 
the bigheſt and beſt Buck inthe herd ; not to 
run your lordſhip diwn, but that you may be 
obſerved alone, not only as one of the beſt pa- 
trons of deer, but of keepers' and buntſmen. too, 
the meaneſt of which begs leave to inſcribe 
this ſmall diſcourſe of Buck-hunting ; together 
with the behaviour, or buſmeſs of a keeper, to 

your lordſhip, and ſubſcribe himſelf, 


Mx Loan, 


Your lordſbip's moſt dutiful 


bumble ſervant, 


* 


ARTHUR. STRINGER, | 
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NATURE AND PROPERTY. 
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| Th E Buck is generally fawned in the lat- | 


ter end of May, or in the beginning of June, 
I have known fawns to fall in September, 


October, or November, but it is a great 


7 1 ”Y 4 . 
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chance: The doe carrieth her fawn almoſt 
nine months, till it be a month old it lies 


continually, unleſs when the doe comes to it 
to give it ſuck, and then it will perhaps walk 


a little with her, and without reſpe& to the 


place wherever ſhe ftands ſtill, the fawn will 
lie down and fall aſleep, and ſo it hes till ſhe- 


come again to it; you may take it up with 


your hands till it be near a fortnight old, and 


then it begins to look about it, and when you 


come to take it, it will run away; when the 
doe doth miſs it, ſhe runs to and fro about 
the 


— 
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the place where ſhe had it laft, and makes a 
great noiſe calling it, and when it hears her, 
it anſwers her, and ſo they meet: (the hind 
and her calf do find each other the ſame 
way) the fawn commonly follows the doe till 
ſhe has another, then ſhe forſakes it and minds 
the youngeſt ; yet I have known a pricket 
to find out his mother after, and keep with 
| her notwithſtanding the young fawn ; and a 
tegg, (which is a pricket's filter) does com- 
monly follow the doe till ſhe be two years 
old : after a deer is a buck of the fourth 
head, or eight years old, it is hard to be cer- 
ten what age he is, only you may know if 
he be a bs old deer by his beam and bur, 
his antliers long and beam thick; if an old 
i deer, the bar cloſe to his head. 
The buck and doe live very ROY but in- 
park (where they are confined, and well 
erke with deer) will not live ſo long: 
the buck never fails to mew, or caſt his head 
in the latter end of Aptil, or the beginning 
of May, tho* you muſt obſerve, that in an 
early ſpring he mews, and is veniſon ſooner 
by ten days, than in a late ſpring and back- 
ward ſeaſon ; in the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Auguſt, he is full ſummed, 
and doth fray his head; he goeth to rut in 
the middle of September or ſooner, Here 
| note, 
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note, that in a park, where old Gele ind does 
are very plenty, the rut begins ſooner by ten 
days, than it doth in a country where deer 
are abroad at large: the buck continues at 
rut till the latter end of October, and pur- 
ſues the does extreme vigorouſly. I have 
ſeen a buck chaſe a doe and turn her, and 
ſhe would turn as a hare before a grey hound, 
and when ſne could do no more, would lie 
flat down, and the buck would bite her, and. 
beat her with his fore feet to make her riſe; 
I have ſeveral times rode to them when the 
doe hath been lying ſo, and the buck: would 
hardly move till I came juſt upon them, 
and when moved, would not go fixty 
paces, but ſtand in fight till I was gone, 
and then to her again; if I moved the doe, 
he would not fail to run directly after her, 
as faſt as poſſible till he overtook her again. 

Bucks do fight with one another at rut- 
time very deſperately, yea, they will break 
off their horns at the beam, which is à very. 
ſtrange thing, conſidering how ſtrong 2 
buck's horn is. I have ſeen them fight till 
the blood hath run both at noſe and ears ; 
I once ſaw a brace of bucks fighting, and 
came to them ; they were ſo eager to have 
revenge of each other, that they would not 
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part, until J laid my hand upon the haunches 


of one of them, and then he ran, but they 


did not go twenty paces from me, but fell to 
battle again, ſo I ſtood to ſee, and make ob- 
ſervation what the event would be, and ob- 
ſerved blood run out at their mouths and 
noſes, and at laſt after a long fierce battle 
one of them was forced to give way, the 
conqueror hath always that generoſity as not 
to follow or purſue far. 

A buck will ſometimes go ten miles to rut, 
3 will, when rut time is over, withdraw 
to the place from whence he came. I knew a 
black buck, which not many years before the 
writing of this came from my Lord Maſſa- 
reen's Park at Antrim in September 1699, 
into my Lord Conway's Parks at Portmore, 


and ftaid there till the latter end of Novem- 


ber following, and then of himſelf withdrew 
to the aforeſaid Park of Antrim again; and 
in September, 1700, came back to Portmore 
Park again, and ſtaid till rut was over, and 


withdrew as before. In June, 170, my 
Lord Maſſareen being hunting a buck, in his 
own park at Antrim, the noiſe of the hounds 


happened to difturb or rouſe the ſaid black 


buck, only from his lair, and without being 
hunted, or any further annoyed, he was in 


leſs 
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leſs than three hours time in the parks -with 
us at Portmore, at leaſt eight or nine miles 
diſtant from the other; in Auguſt following, 
my Lord Maſſareen ſent his keeper, and 
huntſman with his hounds to Portmore to 
hunt the ſaid buck, and accordingly we 
rouzed him, and run him fairly to death in 
and near the parks at Portmore. I am ſo 

poſitive that this was my Lord Maſſareen's 
buck, becauſe he was ſeen ſeveral times to go- 
back and forward, and at that time, nor ſince 
the late war, we had not a black male deer in 
in Portmore Park ſave this; but had ſeveral 
of his fawns. I could inſtance ſeveral bueks 
that have gone ten or twelve miles to rut, 
and when rut- time was over would withdraw 
to the ground where they lay all year. 
An old buck (if in a good country where 
he lies quiet) will be good veniſon by the 
20th of May, and continues in good ſeaſon, 

till the 14th of September or longer, if a 
dry ſeaſon. a buck of the. firſt head, or ſore, 
will be in ſcaſon ell: the 20th or 27th as 
September. 

Keepers ah — ay that oor: go 
ſooner to rut in wet weather, than in dry ; 
but they do not, though one night in wet 
weather ſhall do them more hurt than three 
in dry, for the clay, dirt, and earth that they 

rt Bl ſcrape, 
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ſcrape, and tumble in with their fighting, 
and chaſing the doe ſticks to them, and 
the rain and the wet makes them look very 
ill. They have places off which they ſcrape 
the graſs, and where they meet every night, 
which are called treating places: which in 
wet weather do dirty the does very much ; 
the wet dirt, and clay with the rain, doth 
certainly wafte their veniſon, and make it 
red, more than dry weather; but the very 
time of going to rut or the doe taking the 
buck is the ſame thing wet or ay, ep ge 
to the time of fawning. 
- "As ſoon as the buck hath frayed his TY 
he begins to gather courage, and to ramble 
in the night, and to accompany the does, 
and likewiſe to covet them, as alſo his neck 
begins to ſwell, and he to fight with hiscom- 
panions wherever he meets them, and does 
continually uſe the treating places; which 
rambling, and accompanying the does, is the 
reaſon, that an old deer does run harder, 
and make a better chaſe in September, than 
any of the three months before he being 
then better in wind, and not filling: his 
paunch ſo, as in the three mon ths of June, 
July, a _ ps. oth eb GI Ys 
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The Doe is in ſeaſon in Auguſt, and if a 
dry winter, and good paſture, will be tole- 
rable veniſon till February. 

Take a male fawn, and geld him, and he 
ſhall never have any horns, he is called a 
heaver, and in ſome grounds very rarely 
ever good veniſon, unleſs very old; take 
a Buck and geld him, and he will in a month, 
or fix weeks, caſt his head, and immedi- 
ately put forth a new one, which new head, 
he will keep as long as he lives, and never 


caſt nor fray it, unleſs the velvet be torn off 


by thorns or buſhes, by running in and 
through coverts ; theſe are called gelt Bucks, 
and commonly prove very high veniſon. 

Take a female fawn, and ſplay her, and 
when ſhe comes to be fix years old, ſhe will 
be very high veniſon, and generally much 
larger than any other doe; the reaſon that] 
give for it is, that ſhe had never taken Buck, 
nor had fawn ; but whatever is the reaſon, 
it is certain they are larger, and better veni- 
ſon than other does; for I have played fifty 
brace of fawns in a ſeaſon, for ſeveral ſeaſons 
together, and have killed many of them af. 
ter they have been five or fx years old, 
which proved both large and high veniſon. + 

The Doe, when in her prime, is very high . 
veniſon, and may be very long preſerved, 
2 ; tho? 
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tho* not ſo high altogether as the Buck; yet 
in my thought (if not too old) her veniſon 
eats much more tender, delicate, and plea- 
ſant ; here know that quiet lying, good paſ- 
ture, and large compals is (with age) that 
which makes all deer fat, and high veniſon ; 
now what I mean by quiet lying, is, that 
your deer be no ways diſturbed by ftealers in 
the night, or by your own hunting in the 
day, by maſtiffs, ſpaniels, or curr-dogs, 
which do very often annoy and diſturb deer; 
as to the paſture, if the graſs be ſhort (pro- 
vided it be made ſo with cattle) your veniſon 
may be good ; but if the graſs be made 
ſhort with deer, it is very rare if any high 
veniſon. As to what I mean by large com- 
paſs is, that they may have freſh ground, 
and not be thronged fo, as either to impair 
their veniſon, or indanger a rot ; for if your 
deer come to be ſo throng, as that they of 
them ſelves, make the graſs bares they are 
in great hazard of a rot. | 
As to the diſturbance by ſtealing, or 5 
ing to that degree, as to impair the veniſon, 
1 have had great experience, and made ob- 
ſervations of it, two of which | here inſert, 
to confirm what I ſay: About eight or ten 
years before the late wars of 1688 in Ireland 
_ out, my lord Conway had very fine 
parks 
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parks at Portmore, in the north part of this 
kingdom, all contiguous to each other, con- 


taining above 3000 acres, and all very well 
ſtocked with red and fallow-deer, and tho 


in the middle of his own eftate, yet extreme- 
ly haunted, and troubled with ftealers, and 
generally all his own tenants ; there was in 
the center, or heart of the ſaid park, an in- 
cloſed piece of ground, nigh to which, his 
lordſhip's keepers, and ſeveral ſervants lived, 
ſo that it was both naturally and artificially 
out of the way of all ſealers, and ſo conſe- 
quently, was never troubled with any. In 
this ground the deer were as tame and quiet, 
as ſo many ſheep, and very high venifon, both 
ſummer and winter; and in the other ground, 
if a man did but walk or ride through them, 
the deer would flare, run, and get together 
into herds, and the venifon not half ſo good, 
as in the incloſed ground, notwithſtanding it 
was the ſame ſoil, ſhelter and browſe, and 
continually as good graſs, which were cer- 
tain tokens of diſturbance ; and truly, it 
was ſo; for there were men taken ſeveral 
times, both night and day, in the very acti- 
on; as alſo, daily killing of grey-hounds, 
and maſtiffs, brought into the park, on pur- 
poſe to ſteal deer. I could add a great deal 
on | this ſubject, _ to convince any reaſon- 
able 
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able man, who underſtands any thing of deer, 
I think I have faid enough, and will ſhew 
one inſtance to prove that extraordinary day- 
hunting is of very great prejudice to a park; 
eſpecially as to the impairing of the veniſon. _ 
In the year 1100, the. honourable Sir 
Edward Seymour, and his ſon the preſent 


lord Conway, (who is heir to the late lord | 


Conway) came out of England to Por tmore, 
and brought with them twenty couple of 
hounds, in order to hunt in the parks; the 
deer were, conſidering the ſeaſon, high ve- 
niſon; and, on the third of June, they be- 
gan to hunt, and did generally hunt every 
ſecond or third day, until the 18th of Auguſt, 
in which time, they killed with the ſaid 
hounds, twenty brace of Bucks, and a leaſh 
of Stags, by fair hunting; the very firſt deer 
they killed was high veniſon, and ſo were 
all they killed for fourteen or twenty days; 
but the veniſon declined from the very be- 
ginning of hunting; ſo that in Auguſt, the 
oldeſt deer in the park were become ſo thin, 
that they could ſcarce be veniſon ; the graſs in 
the park was all like meadow, beſides a great 
deal of corn and meadow within it, without 
any more fence than a low hedge, that we 
rode daily over, in hunting; the deer with- 
dey from their feed into the coverts, and 
there 
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there lay continually ; - fo that, if you had 
rode through the park, from morning till 
night, you ſhould not have ſeen a deer, 
without the hounds would rouze them; nay, 
they became ſo wild at laſt, that I Hr rode 


52 4 the park ſeveral nights, and could not 


find, that 1 moved or diſturbed one deer, 
they kept ſo much in the heart of the rankeſt 
coverts, and there lay without coming out 
to feed. Sir Edward Seymour, who was a 
gentleman that underſtood hunting, and 
deer, extraordinary well; and had kept a 
pack of hounds for fifty years before, and 
had hunted in moſt parks and foreſts in Eng- 
land, did very much admire it, and did aſk 
me the reaſon, I told his honour, that I 
thought it was the continual hunting with 
ſuch a cry of hounds, and the deer not being 
difturbed for two or three years before, as 
| his honour ſaw, betook themſelves (being 
frighted) to the rankeſt coverts, without 
coming out to feed, or took any more food 
than what might keep them alive, as it did 
appear; for when run down, they had 
ſcarce any graſs in the paunch. Sir Edward 
faid, he had hunted as much in ſeveral parks 
in England, and that he found the deer to 
die very high veniſon notwithſtanding ; to 
which, I anſwered, that I have known deer 
771 | 3 
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in a park, where there hath been much open 
plain ground, and but little cloſe covert, 
that ald make herding their refuge; yea, 
] have ſeen in ſuch a park, that as ſoon as 
the hounds, and huntſmen were but one 
hundred paces by, the herd would fall to 
their feed again, without taking any further 
notice, more than a flock of ſheep ; but 
theſe deer at Portmore, made the rankeſt co- 
verts and bogs their refuge, and it was very 
rare to find a brace of them together, 

I doubt not but this may come to the hands 
of ſome gentlemen who were witnefles to 
this hunting, and likewiſe the declining of 
the veniſon, at that time of the year, by 
that hunting aforeſaid, I could ſay a great 
deal more on this ſubject, and alſo add two 
or three inſtances of the ſame nature, but 
this being the lateſt, and moſt remarkable, I 
think 1t ſufficient at preſent ; and ſuppoſe I 
need not tell any gentleman, keeper or 
huntſman, that extraordinary hunting in a 
park, doth not only impair the veniſon, but 
doth beat a great deal of deer out of a park; 
kills alſo, and deſtroys ſeveral fawns in June 
and July. So much for extraordinary hunt- 
ing in a park. 
The buck, when hunted, will take foil in 
the ſea, lough or river, and will ſwim ſome- 
| times 
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times a mile or more, but never further than 
his knowledge (as the ſtag ſometimes doth) 
ſo as he will not fail to return to ſhore, or go 
to ſome other ſhore, where he hath been for- 
merly ; he will of himſelf, without any diſ- 
turbance, ſwim over a river, or the arm of 
a lough, of two or three hundred paces over, 
to take his feed in meadows or corn, where 
he hath been before, and hath found good 
feeding, Where a buck hath a cuſtom of 
breaking out of a park, and finds good feed 
abroad, it is very hard, either with pale or 
wall, to keep him in ; for he will leap dex- 
terouſly to get out, and will beat a pale or 
wall, for a mile together, endeavouring to 
get out; and when he finds no breach, he 
will leap at ſuch a place, where he hath got 
out or in formerly; (here note, that male- 
deer are more inclined to leap, and break 
out, or lie out of a park, than female) and 
ſometimes he will fall back, yet will not be 
- diſcouraged, but will leap again, till he 
hath accompliſhed his defire, and get over 
ſometimes. I have known a deer hang faſt 
in the pale, and kill himſelf, but that hap- 
pens oftner by coming into a park, than by 
going out ; when a deer is diſturbed abroad, 
and hunted, or courſed with maſtiffs or ſpa- 
niels, ſo that he is weak, and cannot top the 


pale, 
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pale, then he ĩs moſt likely to hang faſt, and 
impale himſelf. 

The veniſon of a buck in ſeaſon is very 
fat, and fit for any nobleman's table; what 
uſe is made of his ſuet, marrow, and bone 
of the heart, I have before mentioned ; the 
ſhavings of his horns are much uſed in phy- 
tick, the horns are uſed by cutlers, and ſerve 
in ſtables (being nailed up) to hang up ſad- 
dles or bridles, &c. his ſkin is extraordina- 
ry good leather, either white or tanned. 
Now having held forth the nature and pro- 
perty of the Buck, together with my obſerva- 
tions in Buck-hunting ; I ſhall only ſpeak 
two or three words, by way of caution, to 
thoſe who hunt in parks. 


ADVICE. BEFORE HUNTING 
IN APARK, 


W HEN you hunt Stag or Buck, with- 
in a park, be ſure that you let your old 
ſtaunch hounds lead, that is, if your young 
hounds are too fleet for the old, traſh them 
fo, as the ſtaunch hounds can lead, and you 
need not fear changing, or loſing your 
game; but if your young giddy hounds are 
0 very 
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very fleet, and lead, they run at the firſt | 
deer they ſee come in their way, lead off tze 
old hounds, run them off their noſes,” and 
ſo loſe their game, and breed confuſion ; 
nay, 1 have often ſeen when young hounds 

have driven away, and changed to raſcal, 
that an old hound would take pett, and 
could hardly be brought to undertake, or 
recover the hunted deer again; but certain, 
the fewer hounds, the ſurer to kill, eſpeci- | 
ally in a park or foreſt, where changes are 
plenty, a great many hounds: buns _— 
on in ſuch places. 

I had fix couple of bounds; —_ which I 
continually hunted in my Lord Conway's f 
parks at Portmore, in the North of Ireland, it 
which contained, before they were diſparked, 
three thouſand acres of land, with a thouſand 
brace of red, and fallow- deer therein, !the _ 
ground was ſo bad for riding, that I could 
depend on nothing only but the truth of the 
hounds, and yet by fair hunting with the ſaid 
ſix couple of dogs, I killed 54 brace of + 
bucks, and four brace of ſtags in a ſeaſon, all MM 
in the ſaid Parks; and I have ſeen yhen 1 | 
thoſe hounds were at the flauncheſt; ſix 

couple of ſtrange ones that were not ftaunch 
thrown off with them in the ſaid ground, and 
we have toiled and tated all day long, and 
| F 4 could 
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could not n the next day I have 
ordered the ſtrange hounds to be kennelled 
up, and with my fix couple of ſtaunch hounds 
have run down a brace of bucks, with very 
good ſport, in the ſight of many gentlemen; 
che reaſon of not killing the day before, 
muſt be occaſioned by the ſtrange hounds 
ſtriving, and vieing with one another, and 
leading the ſtaunch hounds, ſo that all is 
game that comes in their way, though at 
the ſame time, I ſhould have thought it an 
eaſy matter, to have made thoſe ſix couple, 
as ſtaunch as my own in a month's time; as 
thus, to take a couple or two of them at one 
time, and traſh them very heavy, ſo as they 
can ſcarce keep company, only follow the 
ſtaunch hounds, and you'll not find them ſo 
ready to change, or run raſcal, have a man 
or two well mounted to rate them | ſeverely 
with the whip, and word as I told you before, 
and hark them to the cry; if they tire, or 
weary, while your ſtaunch hounds run 
right, then untraſn them, but not that they 
be able to lead, but only lighten them ſo as 
that they may be able to keep company. When 
the buck is killed reward them very kindly, 
holding the head of the deer up before 
them, encouraging and cheriſhing them, 
hold the mouth of the deer to them to 


ſmell at, which, when run down, and took 
| | alive, 
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alive, is a very good way to learn a young 
hound to know the ſcent, that is, to run by 
the ſmell of his breath, which is one chief 
cauſe of a ſtaunch Hound's holding, or 
ſticking to a run deer, and likewiſe at the 
long hair that is at the end of his pizzle, 
which is the great cauſe of a hound's diſtin- 
guiſhing between the ſcent-of a male, and fe- 
male Deer; for the ſcent of the pizzle of the 
male Deer, as well as of the breath, -doth 
very much differ from that of a female, and 
likewiſe the older à Stag, or Buck is, the 
ſooner he is in ſeaſon, the ſooner camp, and 
ſtrong in his breath, and pizzle, which is 
the cauſe of a ſtaunch hound's hunting ald 
Deer, rather than a young. 1 
To return to ſhew the making of the far 
couple of hounds aforeſaid ſtaunch; after 
hunting the two couple traſhed with your 
ſtaunch hounds two or three times, you'll 
find them as ſtaunch as your own, then take 
out two couple more of them, and deal with - 
them as with the firſt, and ſo conſequently 
with them all, but never expect to have a 
right ftaunch hound till you have him ſe- 
verely tired, which you cannot well do 
without thraſhing him, or elſe abuſing your 
ſtaunch hounds by ſo much hunting. 
F 2 2 Obſerve 
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Obſerve that the rudeſt hounds that are 
(after being two or three times ſeverely wea- 
ried, and kept in to the ſtaunch hounds, to 
the death of two or three brace of bucks, 
and rewarded as aforeſaid) will be as unwil- 
ling to change, or run raſcal, as you would 
be, to have them do ſo: there is yet ano- 
ther way to make them ſtaunch; take fix 
couple of young rude hounds, and uncou- 
ple them at the herd, when they have run 
three or four hours that the fire-edge, or top 
mettle is off them, then bring out your 
ſtaunch hounds, and manage them as afore- 
ſaid. 5 | 
Another obſervation is, never to let a 
hound that you intend to hunt in a park or 
foreſt, have the blood or reward of a Deer till 
he run for it, and, if poſſible, let him be weary 
or tired before ever he come to the death of a 
Deer; for to give a hound at the fall of a 
Deer a reward before he hath run for it, is 
the way to make him tenfold more rude and 
forward to run any Deer that comes in his 
way ; tho* 1 have ſeen good old huntſmen 
have two or three couple of young hounds 
led to and fro in a park while a buck was 
à hunting, and, when run down brought them 
do the Deer, and rewarded them very plenti- 
RG | fully ; ; 
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fully; but upon my word it is a wrong me- 
thod. | 
When your bonds are become ned 
ſtaunch by ſore hunting, fail not when they 
kill to reward them gratefully; cut off his 
head with a large piece of his neck, ſcore it, 
and ſcutch it with your knife, rub it full of 
the hot blood, and holding the head by the _ 
beams, let your hounds pull, and tear aw 
all the fleſh; if his head be tender, cut off 
the tenderling, and give them bread and 
Cheeſe wet in the froth of his mouth, and 
give them alſo his paunch, liver, and blood. 
Remember that you can never be too 
kind, nor reward a hound too well, when he 
ſticks to his game, hunts well, and performs 
his buſineſs right; nor can you reaſonably 
be too churliſh to a hound, or whip him too 
much when he commits a fault: never let 
your hounds hunt a fawn or female deer, 
for in June hounds are apt to hunt Does, 
by reaſon of the perſay that falls from them 
after their fawning, as alſo the milk that 
falls when they run and ſtrain themſelves ; 
another reaſon is that the ſcent of a male Deer 
at that time differs not much from that of a _ 
Doe, till his head begins to grow hard, his neck 
to ſwell a little, and his courage to move him, 
- wil then 
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then his ſcent is very ſtrong and rammith, 
as alſo his piſs : think it not ſtrange to ſee a 
ſtaunch hound change his game in the latter 
end of September; for after Holyrood, which 

is the 14th of September, the old Deer are 
ſo vigorous at rut, that they ſweat and are 
blown like a hunted Deer, and have the. 
ſame ſcent ; ſo that I have ſeen very good 
ſtaunch hounds frequently change in a park, 
where there were plenty of old Deer in the 


latter end of September. 
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BUCK HUNTING 
IN A P ARA K. 


As to hunting a Buck in a park, it is 
what every pretender can perform, if he has 


ſtaunch hounds ; for they are not troubled 


with finding, nor can they (without being 
very unmindful of their bufineſs) loſe a 
Deer, and if they do loſe him, parks are 
commonly ſach fort of ground as that you 
cannot fail to find him again : the chief mat- 

ter of a keeperor huntſman to obſerve in 
„ in a park is, not to let many hounds 
run, which without great care and pains, 
never fail to change, breed confuſion. and 


ſpoil 
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ſpoil ſport ; likewiſe, to mark the Buck at 
is firſt rouzing, what ſort of head he bears, 
that he may know him again upon any ſight 
when he herds ; but if you hunt many 
hounds, fail not to traſh all thoſe that are not 
ſtaunch, and to that degree, as to bring them 
beneath the ſpeed of your ſtaunch hounds, 
and to have ſeveral men both on horſeback 
and a foot, with good whips, and each a pair 
of couples at his belt; ſo that when any! of 
your young hounds: change, whoever-is near 
them, muſt ſpare no pains. to rate them, and 
alight and couple them, and beat them ſe - 
verely, ſo as they ſhall have cauſe to remem- 
ber it, cantinually- rating them with the 
word warr raſcal; and when you have beat 
them ſufficiently, lead them towards the 
ſtaunch hounds which hunt right, and when 
you can da it hark them into the cry: there 
is no difficulty in this ſort of hunting, other 
than changing ; for parks are generally fo; 
as a man may ride to ſee his hounds hunt, 
and likewiſe to ſee which: way the buck. heads 
when he herds and breaks herd: good 
ſtaunch park hounds will (when a deer comes 
to the herd) caſt up, and try round the herd 
by their noſes, and if they find the deer not 
gone off, will pick it towards the herd; but 
your rude young hounds will run riot, that 

is, 
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is, violently at view into the herd, and ſo 
every hound have a ſeveral deer; in ſuch a 
caſe, one man muſt mind the hunted deer, 
and the reſt muſt rate the hounds ; and if 
he who obſerves ' the hurited deer, ſees him 
break herd, and either fink or go off alone 
to ſome covert, there let him ſtand and hol- 
low, and blow his horn to call the hounds 
and huntſmen ; if any ſtaunch hound comes 
to him, and the deer be gone off, then let 
him lay on the hound, and hearing him, as 
alſo the keeper's or huntſman's hallowing, 
blowing, and encouraging this hound will be 
a a means to bring the other hounds and 
huntſmen in ; if a deer be ſunk in your 
fight, then do not lay on the hound till the 
other hounds and huntſmen be aſſembled, 
and go back with the hounds towhere he broke 
herd or ſingled, and lay them on, and try if 
they will undertake it, ſo as to hunt him where 
he is ſunk, and imprime him themſelves, and 
ſo you ſhall retrieve your paſtime again. 
When a hunted deer that is blown comes 
into a herd, they commonly puſh at him, and 
beat him; but ſometimes it happens that a 
hunted deer will keep herd a great while; 
their common way of breaking herd is, when 
the herd runs through any rank covert, or 
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field of ruſhes, or corn where the hunted 
deer will hold down his head, and run about 
a perch and ſometimes more out of the way 
of the herd, that is, to one ſide, and ſo ſink, 
or ſometimes he will fink. juſt among the 
herd, if in ſuch covert as aforeſaid, and if he 
does fink fo, obſerve the herd, and you 
ſhall ſee them ſtart off on every fide: I have 
ſeen a buck break herd, and go off in open 
plain ground, and none of the herd follow” 
him, but that ſeldom happens; I have ſeen” 
a deer, that in running over a brook or river, 
hath ſlipt up or down the water, and let the 
herd go forwards ; ſometimes it happens (as I 
have often ſeen) that a buck when he hath broke 
herd, will run to the pale or wall, and beat it 
along till he find ſome low place, where he 
will leap over, and ſo break park; and if he 
hath ever been uſed abroad out of the park | 
before, he will run a ring or two in the 
ground where he hath been accuſtomed to; 
and if he finds the hounds to ſtick to him, 
he will be apt to come into the park, and 
make that his laſt refuge; but if you can 
turn or baulk him once or twice from coming 
into the park, or beat him further than the 
ground he is acquainted with, it is ten to 
one he takes a head, and regards no more 
turning back to the park; if ſo, keep as near 
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to var hounds as you can, for a buck when 
he runs fo, will uſe a great deal of croſſing 
aud doubling, and not run without regard to 
what is before him, (as the ſtag doth,) but 
will keep the moſt obſcure ground, and make 
a head, run upon high ways, and beat ſoil, 
ſo that the help of a huntſman will be requi- 
fite, and he muſt of neceſſity ride then, be- 
cauſe he may expect the fall of the deer 
every minute, and may be ſure he will never 
return to the park, eſpecially if it be open 
plain country without covert. 

It is a great chance if ever a fallow-deer 
run further than his knowledge, in a country 
where there is plenty of covert; when a 
deer by chance or otherwiſe gets out of a 
pack, and ſometimes runs five or fix miles in 
a plain country, if he comes to any covert 
where he doth fink, or halt for one half 
hour, when rouzed again, he infallibly comes 
the fame way back, if not blanched or beat 
out of his way; and if he lie in any covert 
or corn till night, he will certainly of himſelf 
come the ſame way home, unleſs in rut 
time. 

Here note, That if a park lie in a country 
where it is ſurrounded with covert, you can 
never loſe your deer unleſs they be killed 
or ſtolen, for if they be beat out by hunting 


or 
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or otherwiſe, they'll be apt to come home 
the firſt night after, or if not, the firſt di- 
ſturbance they meet with abroad, they will 
not fail to come ſtraight home again: But if 
your park be in a plain country, where there 
is no covert, if your deer chance to be beat 
out of the park, and chaſed two or three 
fields breadth from it, it's ten to one if ever 
they all return ſafe to the park; for 1 have 
known deer often run ten or twelve miles 
from a park, and killed by maſtiffs, ſpaniels, 
and curr-dogs ; in ſuch A caſe, every 'one 
who ſees a deer will hallow, if not ſet a dog 
at him; and as he paſſes one, he comes to 
rd as a ſoldier running the gauntlet; ; 
ſo that, unleſs when the corn is high, he is 
certainly killed, or beat out of his knowledge 
ſo far, that i it is ten to one, he ſhall never re- 
turn; though a fallow-deer hath a ſtrange 
knowledge of finding the ground where he 
was bred. 
I ance took ten brace of . in Portmitht 
park, for Sir John Me. Gill, hoodwinked 
them, and put them into cloſe waggons 
made for that purpoſe, and ſent them to the 
county of Down, to Sir John's park; and 
in four days after, one of the ſame deer was 
at his own ground in Portmore ; and in three 
weeks time, we had three brace of the fame 

1 deer 
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deer at home in Portmore park; altho? the 

ks were twelve miles diſtant from each 
other. 1 likewiſe took five brace of deer in 
Portmore park, for Sir Arthur Rawden, to 
put in a little paddock he had at Mayra, 
about four miles diſtant from where the ſaid 
five brace were taken ; three brace, of which 
came back into. the park ina month after 
they were delivered, tho? they were carried 
in waggons, and hoodwinked as aforeſaid ; 
the other two brace came back within two 
miles of the park, and finding covert, lay 
there till the ſummer following ; and when 
1 hunted them, one brace run back towards 
the paddock, and run thereabouts, till they 
were killed; the other brace came into Port- 
more park, from whence they were firſt 
taken. 

I think I have wrote what is ſufficient to 
inſtruct any reaſonable man who loves the 
ſport of buck-hunting in a park; tho? no- 
thing but what is from obſe rvations made out 
of my own practice. Now, to what J have 
obſerved i in buck-hunting abroad, or at large 
on 2 mountain, a champaign country, or in 
a low boggy fenny country. 
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BUCK-HUNTING AT: LAR cr. 


I: N a mountain, pn chipiligh bene 

or fenny country, where deer are not plenty; 
rouſing or finding a Buck, is the greateſt dif- 
ficulty ; ; therefore you have here my obſer- 
vations and methods I uſed in hunting and 
killing them. Firſt, if in a mountain, keep 
your hounds all coupled and harled, except 
a couple or two, which you are ſure are 
ſtaunch, and good finders, which you muſt 
keep with you, leaving the other hounds | 
with ſome of the company, whom you muſt 

appoint to go to the moſt likely place, for 

the hearing and ſeeing what you do; if 
there be ſeveral mountains together, it would 

be better to divide your hounds, and place» 
them on the tops of the adjacent mountains, 

where you have moſt reaſon to believe the 

Buck will run to, when rouzed, and with 

the moſt advantage of the wind, for to hear 
and ſee what you do with the finders; and 

alſo place them as much as you can to have 

a proſpect of the great and little rivers, that 

deſcend off the mountains. 

If it be in May, June, or July, you bart 
only the view and fewmets to take notice 


of; 
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of ; but you muſt inform yourſelf by the 
people living near the mountains, where 
there is W. peaſe ſown near, or where the 
corn- fields or meadows are, that the deer 
uſe to come down to, in the night- time, to 
take their feed ; for though the red-deer will, 

in thoſe three months afareſaid, keep the 
mountain both night and day, without com- 
ing down to ſeek better feed, than he finds 
there ; yet a Buck will generally come down 
to the ſkirt of the mauntain, to feed on good 
graſs, that is commonly within corn-ficlds, 
or on the tender blades of young corn, and 
if they find any peaſe or flax, they will nat 
fail to be in it every night ; ſo that I have 
often found by the view or fewmiſhing in 
ſuch places, where the old deer took their 
feed, and fo have hunted them from their 
feed to their lair, which is for the moſt part 
on the very extreme top of the mountain, 
As to the view, the certain mark of an old 
deer, is a blunt vi2w-; for tho' a large view 
and ſharp at the point, yet it is to be doubt- 
ed ; but a large blunt view never fails, If 
the hindeꝛ · foot tread a little ſhort of the fore- 
foot, it is a token of an old fat deer; as to 


his fewmets, they will be large, moiſt, and 
. 
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If you are finding in the latter end of July, 
Auguſt, or September, then the country- 
people or inhabitants thereabouts, will tell 
you by their heads where the old deer lies, 
or feed, and then you have their fraying- 
ſtocks and treating- places, which are very 
good marks to find an old deer by; beſide _ 
in the two months laſt mentioned, dre is 
na buck-hound but will be' apter to hunt an 
old deer than any other, becauſe after they 
fray their heads, they have a clear different 
ſcent (their piſs, which is. the chief thing that 
ever a hound difſtinguiſheth an old deer by) 
is become then very ſtrong and rammiſh, fo - 
is every part of him; but his piſs often hits 
his legs, and falls into his view z as allo his 
hair or long penn that hangs from his pizzle, 
doth hit on ſticks, long grafs, fern, corn or 
ruſhes, and leaves a ſcent there, by which 
an old hound that is ftaunch, doth diſtinguiſh 
betwixt an old and young deer, and his 
breath is alſo very ſtrong and ramifſh, A 
young deer is not ſo ſoon in courage as an 
old, and conſequently his ſcept not fo foon 
ſtrong and ramiſh. 

I have had a very good buck - hound that 
would in May and June, in finding, often 
hunt a doe, bet ibat which makes a buck- 
hound do fo, is, after a doe hath fawned, 
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ſhe is apt for three or four days to drop par- 
ſay; and likewiſe before the fawn grows 
ſtrong to ſuck her well, her milk will drop 
from her when ſhe walks or runs, both which 
makes her ſcent ſtrong ; fo that this is not 
to be thought ſtrange ; the ſcent of a Buck 
in thoſe months, being yet no ſtronger than 
that of a Doe; the old hound is a little un- 
certain in finding, in theſe months, and for 
the aforeſaid reaſons covets to hunt the Doe. 
But the very beſt way to amend that 
fault in ſuch a hound, or any hound that 
covets to hunt a female deer, is, when a 
Buck is down before you, cut his throat, 
call the hound to his mouth, and let him 
ſmell his breath, and take bread or cheeſe, 
and put it in the Buck's mouth (while he is 
yet living) and give it to the hound, and let 
him ſmell at his pizzle, and rub cheeſe or 
bread on his pizzle, and give him to eat; 
and cut off his tenderlings, if his head be 
tender, and give him to eat; likewiſe, cut 
off his head, and let him pull firſt at the 
roots or remains that are left of his tender- 
lings; and then turn the head, and let him 
take ſatisfaction of it, and forget not to clap, 
cheriſh, and encourage him, with ſuch words 
as you uſe to your hound in finding, and by 
doing ſo two or three times, you will find 
him to amend his faults. This had been 

more 
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more proper in the chapter of entering and 
making of hounds, but will not come amiſs 
hen © i 
As to the purpoſe of finding, I have 
found in the little tufts of fern growing by 
the ſides of little brooks, wherein the water 
deſcends from the mountains, and often the 
Bucks will (as the Stag) lodge in the moſt 
rocky parts of the mountain, where it is 
very rough with great large rocks and ſtones, 
and when the corn grows hard in Auguſt 
and September, they will lodge in rank cor n, 


if they find any near the ſkirt of the moun- 


tain. Th» 


When you have the fortune to rouze him, | 
blow and hollow, to give notice to your 


company with the coupled hounds, and keep 
as cloſe to your hounds as poſſibly you can; 


for after a Buck runs a ring in the mountain, 


and finds the hounds ftick to him, he will 
certainly fall from the mountain, and if ſo, 
it is ten to one, if ever he returns to the 
height of the mountain again, but will rather 


keep down to the water while he is able, or 
run about, or near the ſkirt of the mountain; 


if he knows of any covert near, he will be 
apt to run to it; one of thoſe deer do ge- 
nerally run hard, and make brave ſport after 
they come off the mountain; for they are 
rarely 


| 
[| 
| 


l 
rarely or never ſo high veniſon as a Buck that 
lies in a low fenny country, by reaſon. the 
mountain being a barren ſoil, doth not afford 
fo good grafs, nor do they get any corn 
without going a mile or two for it; as alſo 
when deer lie in a mountain, they lie more 


open and in fear; continually gazing and look= 
ing about them. Somb men in England, or 
other places, into- whoſe hands this may 
fall, will think it ſtrange to hear of deer be- 
ing wild in # mountain; the' in Ireland, 
and eſpecially in the north part of it, it is 
common to have both red, and fallow-deer- 
wild, and hath been ſo in all ages paſt ; as 
alſo in the low grounds, where are any great 
_ coverts, as there are almoſt in every part 
thereof : And in the late war of 1688, 
moſt of the parks in Ireland were broke, and 
the deer beat out into the country; ſo that 
after the peace, there was hardly any place, 
either mountain or low - land, that had not 
plenty of fallow deer, en, now ny are al- 
moſt all ee. 2 N 
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of fiting « a BUCK. in 4 n. open 


18 N the W "ur May, June and July, 
the Buck, lies commonly. in, little coppices or 
fryths of covert, that are incloſed within 
corn-fields, where briars, thorns, hazle, or 
other ſuch like wood grows; as alſo, high 
graſs and fern; but when farmers do begin 
to cut hay, then children do likewiſe begin 


to go into ſuch, places, to gather nuts and *_ 


berries, both which annoy them; and then 
they will commonly i in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber, lodge in the rankeſt and higheſt corn 
that is near them: You. muſt, uncouple your 
finders that are ſtaunch, and order your 
other hounds to be harled and led,, ſo as that 
they do nat annoy you in finding; the rea-. 
ſon for leading them is, that when your find- 
ers do challenge or cry the game, or when 
you encourage your finders ; thoſe hounds 
in couples, will run and hunt the firſt game 
they croſs, and by rating them, you dif 
courage your finders, ſo. that perhaps they 
will not go from your foot; but the beſt way 
is to have them harled and led as aforeſaid, 
and to follow within two or three hundred 
paces of him who goes with the finders, and 
when. 


„ 
when he hath rouzed the Buck, then he gives 
the view hollow and recheat to the finders, 
and let that be the orders for him who is with 
the other, hounds to uncouple and hark 
them to the cry: Sometimes it happens that 
the Buck, when rouzed, comes directly on 
ox near thoſe with the other hounds ; if fo, 
- no means uncouple a hound till the find- 
ers or ſtaunch hounds be come up, and paſt, 
and then lay on your other hounds in the 

rear quietly, without whooping or hallowing, 
and be ſure to have them traſhed; ſo as your 
| ſtaunch hounds can lead, and then you can- 
not. fail to compleat your ſport. The Buck 
commonly, if not too much affrighted at firſt, 
will run a ring or two about where he is rouz- 
ed, and when he finds the hounds ſtick to 
him, if he have knowledge of any other 
ground, he will be likely to make towards 
it, and run there a while, but finding no 
eaſe there, will be apt (if able) to come back 
again; let him run where he will, if you 
find the hounds keep together, and mind 
their hunting ; then come near them, and 
encourage them, both by your voice and 
horn, and if your horſe be able, ſtick to 
them till they finiſh their work, and by your 
hounds hunting 1 in the latter end of a chace, 
| you 


— 
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you may judge which are the debe hounds 
and the moſt e nn 


20 
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Of finding 1. Wen a BU C K, in a - by 
boggy fenny Country, 3 


F IRS T, as to finding: Cauſe all your 
hounds, except your ſtaunch finders, to be 
harled, and led two or three hundred paces 
behind you as aforeſaid, and ſo go on foot 


with ſuch hounds as you can depend on for 


finding; for in ſuch grounds as great co- 
verts of aſh, alders, birch, hazle and thorn, 
where the ground is very wet, a Buck will 
-often lodge in the very heart of ſuch a co- 
vert, upon ſuch a root as lies dry above the 
bog or water, in the months of May, June 
and July, but let him lodge where he will, 

he will be in corn-fields or meadows, peaſe, 
or flax, to take his feed every night. 

The Buck loves to feed on the tender 
blades of oats and barley, when firſt come 
above ground, but after it begins to grow 
and ſpindle, he'll touch it no more, only he 
loves the oats extremely when ripe ; he alfo 
will feed on wheat, when it is ripe, and loves 
peaſe and flax very well; when the corn 
grows high, the Buck will leave the covert, 


| 
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and lye in the corn, that being the place of 
leaſt diſturbance: I have known a Buck to 
lodge in wheat that hath been ſurrounded 
with a large rank covert; inform yourſelf 
by the neighbouring people which coverts 
the Buck uſes moſt, and then go to the 
ground where you ſee the beſt feed according 
to the ſeaſon of the year, and where it is 
leaſt diſturbed with people, and there uncou- 
ple your finders, and if they flouriſh or cry 
any thing, take pains to find the view, by 
which you may immediately know what 
ſort of deer it is, if in Auguſt or September, 


you'll find their fraying · ſtocks, likewiſe the 


treating places, which are commonly where a 
coal pit hath been burned, or in a corn-field, 
at the ſide of ſome buſh, or where the earth 
hath been ſcrawed or floated off, and ſome- 
times where flax hath been pulled, and the 
ground left bare ; this place will be all beat 
and trod with their feet, and ſcraped bare, 


like a floor; as to their fraying- ſtocks, they 
are commonly ſmall ſticks left growing in the 
fide of ſome copſe; they beat the bark off 
. whatever flick they fray on, ſo that you 


may fee it white or red a great way off; 


when you find either the fraying-ftock, or 
.treating-place, obſerve the view ſtill, for 
that is the moſt infallibie mark to know if it 


hath 


5% 


e 
hath been an old deer or not, if you find a 


good view, tho? it be old, that your hounds 


do not cry it; yet never deſpair to find the 


' Buck by trying all the moſt likely ground 


near the place, both where he might feed or 
lodge; and if that fail, to take a wider com- 
paſs and try further, having ſtaunch hounds, 
you cannot fail to find a Buck, if in the coun- 
try, near where you are; for a good tender- 
noſed hound that is ſtaunch, will hunt and 
ery where a Buck hath taken his feed, till 
twelve o'clock, if the weather be . 0 
able, and ſometimes a hound will flouriſh 
and take it off the branches, when he will not 


cry it; be careful to find the view, and ſo 


work forwards. An old deer doth often 
keep a Pricket, Sorel, or Sore wit h him, and 
in hunting a Buck to his lair, you muſt ob- 
ſerve by the view and by the hounds hunt- 
ing ſeveral ways, whether there are more 


than one. I have ſeen when a young deer hath 
been lodg 


ed with an old deer in a field of 
corn, that the young deer hath rouzed, run 
and leapt before the hounds round the 


field, came back to the lair and ſtood fill 
till the hounds came ſo near, that they 
rouzed the old deer; ſeveral times young 


huntſmen are deceived ſo by rouzing the 


young deer and leaving the old. Note, that a 


young deer does generally ſtand when he 
rouzeth, 


1 him ; but if the young deer lead, be ſure the 


122 þ 
rouzeth, if he have any old deer with him, 
or if the hounds come ſuddenly on him, 


'when he hath run a little from the place, 


he will ftand and look back, all theſe 
are certain tokens that he hath company, 
and if ſo, it is certainly an old deer, for when 
it happens that an old deer rouzeth firſt, 
(unleſs a hound be very near him) he will 
not go away without the young deer, but will 
beat him up with his head before he goes 
off; when a brace of deer fo rouzeth toge- 
ther, if it be in May, June, of July, it is a 


great hazard, but the old deer will give the 
ſlip if he can; but if in Auguſt or September, 


then ſtaunch hounds will not run the young 
deer, and quit the old, but be it when it will, 


if you can come in with your horſe in any 
ground whatever, ride at them, and en- 
deavour to part them, and if you part 


them, or ſee them at any time parted, 
ride in as faſt as poſſible, leſt the hounds or 
any of them ſhould run the young deer. If 
you keep near the hounds you will be likely 
to know when they part, either by the ſight 
of the deer, or by the cry of the running of 


the hounds; for note, that hounds drive 


harder when there is a brace of deer before 
them, than when a ſingle one; if the old deer 
lead, the young deer will not commonly leave 


old 


1 
old deer will give the ſlip in ne babes 


covert, and ſo let the young deer go on. 1 by 1 


have known when an old deer and a young 
deer have run together ſo for half an hour, 


and ſtood in a little thicket when the hounds 


were juſt coming upto them, and the 


deer would not go, but ſtand there to watt 
the old deer's motion, and ſeen the old deer 


give the younger 2 puſh with his head, zuſt 


when the hounds were in ſight, and; ſo he ; F 
went off ont of the "thicket, or buſh in Ü wm 
of the hounds, the old deer ſeeing the hounds 


go by, did ſink there himſelf, and there lay 


till I rode and rated che hounds, came back 


with them, imprimed him and killed him in 


a mile's running. As for changing, it is net 
mueh to be feared in ſuch a country, for no 


old ſtaunch hound will leave a heavy blown 

deer to run a freſh raſeal deer. However, if 
you can, keep near your hounds, and then 
no miſtake can happen, but you will immedi- 


ately apprehend it, by your hounds, and 6 i 


amend it; the ſooner the better. „ Heat 
I was once hunting a buck, or trying to 


find one, and in a little copſe or covert within | 2 


a corn field, my hounds 'cried ſomething 
very merrily, 1 did believe it to be a buck, 
and ſo I alighted and run near the hounds | 
where Fiduadthe view, ne wes Was 
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of an old buckʒ l had but four couple of hots; 
which really (if good) are better for killing 
or finding than twenty couple; they were 
all ſtaunch and uncoupled for finding, 1 en- 
couraged the hounds, and in the copſe they 
rouſed à ſore; I being in the edge of the 


copſe did ſee the deer when rouzed to ſet up 
his ſingle, and penn, and look behind him, 
which was a certain mark that he had com- 
pany; he ran out at the farther end of the 
covert, not leaving the field, but was coming 
back into the covert again, where he was 
rouzed ; by this his behaviour I ſatisfied my- 
ſelf that he had an older companion. I ran 
betwixt him and the covert and rated the 
hounds, he would not with all that diſtur- 
baner be beaten out of the field, but went a 
little further and came into the covert. I 
going with my hounds into the covert did 
ſee the ſame ſore come running up the co- 
vert a little before me. I having the hounds 
with me, ſtood a little to conſider what was 
beſt to do, being ſurprized to ſee the ſame 
deer there again, but ſoon imagined. that he 
was going to where he was rouzed; ſo l kept 
ſight of him till he went to the place where 
the old deer lay, where he ſhook his ſingle 
and ſunk a little afide from the old deer. 
I hollowed to a ale that was with me, 


and 


1 

8 my boy came to nie; I told the gentleman 
how the matter was, we concluded ta couple up 
the hounds, and they held them, I went into 
the copſe where: I ſaw the deer fink, and did 
ſee the old deer's head, ſo I endeavoured to 
rouze him and leave the ydung: deer, but he 
rouzed and beat up the young deer with his 
head, and away they went together; I un- 
coupled my hounds and catried them to 
the old buck's lair, and led them on ſoftly 
and got to my horſe, the old deer led a mile 
or more, and then having a mind to give 
the ſlip, he let the young deer; lead, which 
when J obſerved rode near, and ſeeing them 
head to croſs a river, to a little: covert, that 
was beyond the river, I got over the river 
betwren them and the covert, and there 
comes the young deer ſingle, the hounds 
came aver the river, but miſſing the old 
deer, they thren up and caſt back all, 
but one couple which 1- rated; and ſo I rode 

down thinking he had been in ſome fern 
that was growing by the river's fide; where 
the hounds were caſting, I could not hit *, 
at length as I was drawing them round, one 


of them cry'd ĩt down the river, the buck 
had kept the ſoil for near half a mile, and 
there had broke water, and was ſunk in a 
field of corn near i Wu s ſide, where we 
6, 4-70-46 15 G2 £4 imprimed 
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imptimel and killed him wth with very 
good ſport. What I have faid is ſufficient 
to inform you that it is neceſſary, that a 
huntſmen ſhould keep as near his hounds as 
nie can, for nature hath taught à deer feveral 
Mifts, both in his lodging and hunting; if a 
huntſman keep near his hounds he will have 
ſome knowledge (if any experience) when his 
hounds do change, and by that means he 
may the eaſier make a recovery, and to the 
end that you may keep near your hounds 
you ought to be well mounted and to ride 
very light in your apparel, both for your 
own and horſe's eaſe; for if a man have a 
_ *preat deal of clothes on him, he is not able 
to ride or run a foot if occaſion ſerve, there- 
fore in a cap, waiſteoat, breeches, and a pait 
of light thin boots or rather ſhoes, left he 
come to ground where he cannot tide, and 
"muſt truſt to running on foot; in a few words, 
he ought to be mounted and fitted in his 
"apparel; as if he were to ride à race, if he 
Follows fleet hounds in an inhabited country, 
where a mun muſt often light to leap over 
great lenps, and go over bogs, and lead his 
horſe Tikewiſe : a keeper or huntſman'ought 
to und:rſtand when and how to ride a horſe, 
"ſo as not to abuſe him, and forget not, ſtill 
when time will allow, to bear him, or in a 
hard 


1 

herd chaſe to teaſe him by alighting ſome- 
times, and running on foot, or leading him 
up a, hill, which Will. be an caſe, to you, as 
to your te as it ĩs the, buſineſs of a hunti⸗ 
man to ride hard when there is occaſion, ſo i it 
is his bufineſs not to ride hard but then. 
Hie ought to underſtand. alſo the keeping, 
of a horſe in good; plight, and to take gare of 
him aftet ſore riding, bath. abroad in the 
field and at home: L have ſeen a horſe. of 
twenty pound price, hung by a huntſman at 
a hedge · ſtake at the death of. a deer, hen 
the ſweat hath been dropping off him, with- 
out taking notice of him for balf; an hour, 
till all the ceremony of the death of à deer 
hath been over, the deer pauuched, and the 
hounds rewarded, and then the horſe hath 
been fo ſtiff that he could ſcarce go, ich is 
downright myadee- to à good barks, and 
really a great pity to degl fo careſeſsly with 
ſo noble a creature ; a huntſman ovght when 
he comes in at the fall of a deer, to leave his 
horſe with ſome man or boy, if any, there; 
if none, ta hald his horſe in one hand and the 
deer in the other, till ſome perſon come to 
him, ſo as the horſe may move à little to 
keep up his ſpirits; for any feaſonable man 
would take a great deal of; pains and trouble 

upon bim, rather than, deal ſo, pngratefully 


with b brave a Gyvaut as a gopd-borſe . 
Next 
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the fall of the deer, ought to ſerze him by the 
beam and keep off the hounds, gently; with 
the words tyarr haunch, and hollow the 
whoop to give notice to the reſt of the com- 
pany if they chance to be out; then the chief 
keeper or huntſman that is there ought to 
preſent a knife to the firſt gentleman that 
comes in at the fall to cut his throat, then to 


call the hounds to the blood, and if any of 
the company be yet out, to touch his horn, 


and to hollow to call them in; next the chief 
keeper or huntſman aforeſaid ought to pre- 


ſent a knife to the chief perſon, of quality or 


gentleman, to take ſay of the deer, then 
paunch him and give the hounds that, and 
then to ſtrip the ſkin off the neck of the 
buck and preſent his hanger to a third gentle- 
man to eut the buck's head off, which ſhould 


be ſcored and ſcotched with a knife, ſo as the 


hounds may tear it off the eaſier, and let one 
take it by the beams, and call all the hounds 
to it, hallowing and encouraging them, and 


while they are pulling and tearing, blow a 


recheat to them to — them; then the 
; | keeper 
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keeper' or huntſman aforeſaid ſhould” take 
Come of the blood, and offer it to every gen- 
tleman to blood them withal, ſome will have 
it rubbed on their faces, others will 'waſh 
their hands in it, then all the gentlemen 
keepers, and huntſmen that carry horns, ftand 
round the deer and blow the death or mort, 
and all at once give the whoop, hollow, 
then the keeper or huntſman aforeſaid muſt 
wait on, or enquire of the gentleman 
whoſe concern it is to diſpoſe of the veniſon, 
to know where the deer muſt be carried, or 
how diſpoſed of, and order his boy to take 
up the deer on horſeback, and carry him ac-' 
cordingly : as to the fine morſels, viz: the 
tenderlings, (if his head be tender) his 
tongue, the roots of his ears, his caul, his 
dulcets, his hinch- pin, and part of his liver, 
lap them up in a clean handkerchief. I have 
wrote a great deal in relation to buck hunt- 
ing, and do aſſure you, I have had a great deal 
of practice in it, of which J have here 
ſhewn you ſome inſtances, and might have 
mentioned many more, but fear I have been 
too tedious already. I will only tell you, that 
I have wrote you general rules for the finding, 
hunting, and killing of a buck, either in a park 
or country, or out-lying deer, which ſome- 
times make very good * Though I 

have 


8 T ano ] 


haye wrote general rules, yet it is impoſſible 
for me or any one living, to give a particular 


account of every loſs or defeat that a keeper or 
huntſman may meet with, or particular re- 
medies for ſuch loſſes, by reaſon of the varia- 
bleneſs of the place where they may happen 
to be, as the ſituation of the ground, as bogs, 
or wood, ſeas, loughs or ri vers, or ſeveral 
other occaſions; as cattle, ſheep, highways, 
maſtiffs, and cur dogs, &c. All being left 
to the practice, and experience of the ingeni- 
ous gentleman, keeper ar huntſman that 
happens to be with the hounds at ſuch loſs ;, 

there is alſo. the time of the day, the good, 
neſs or badneſs of the weather, the ſtrength 
of the deer, the condition of the hounds, to. 
be conſidered. I faid ſeas, loughs, or rivers, 
ſeeing a buck ta cool himſelf will beat foil 
very. much, and keep a river a great way, 
finding it cooling and indeed fwims very well, 
though Mr. Blome and other authors ſay 
that a buck will not beat ſoil in fo deep wa- 
ter, but on the contrary bucks when hunted 
by the ſea fide frequently take ſoil in the ſea. 
I have myſelf been at the hunting of ſeveral 
into the ſea, and does think he knows of no 
greater or deeper water, as alſo Lough Neagh 
in the North of Ireland, which is ſaid to be 


one of 22 greateſt freſn waters in Europe, 


where 
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ſometimes invite him to keep a river a great 
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way ; ſo that by taking ſoil, you ſometimes 
come to a loſs; if ſo, you muſt ſpare no 
pains to make a recovery, if it be ſuch 
ground as that you cannot ride, you muſt go 
on foot. Obſerve that hounds do hunt or 
hit a cold ſcent better in the ſummer-time in 
covert, than in open dry plains, for ſeveral 
reaſons ; the covert 1s moiſt and cool ; the 
wind is not ſo much to drive away the ſcent ; 
as alſo the deer hits the buſhes and branches 
as he goes along, alſo he commonly goes 
eaſier in covert than on plain ground, or 
perhaps ſtands to draw his breath; if at 
a loſs on dry ground, and you have rea- 
ſon to think the deer gone further over 


ſome moiſt ground or covert, draw your 


hounds forward to the moiſt ground and try 
1 them 


1 
them there, where perhaps you may find the 
view (as much as the convenience of the 
place will allow) draw your hounds againſt 
the wind; a good huntſman with three or 
four couple of good hounds, does rarely or 
never loſe a buck. Remember that every 
Huntſman ought to carry a pair of couples 
at his belt, leſt he have occafion for them to 
put on a hound to rate, or correct him for a 
fault, as alfo to couple them up, if they 

change or run 5.19 or riot, 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE. 


LORD BARON: O's. 
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MY LORD, * ' A 


4 LT HOUGH there be a great ui pak 
lantry in the chace of the Stag, Buck, and Fox, 
yet, my Lord, I think there is a mellow feet» 
neſs and kind friendly chearfulneſs peculiar * to 
the chace of an Hare, that nothing can equal: 
In the purſuit of the Stag, c. we may obſerve - 
the hounds hunt with, a kind. of rage and rapa- 
cious fury; their hair riſes upon their backs, 
and the very accents of their mouths. are fierce 
and revengeful : But in the chaſe of the Hare, 
te hear a more melodious barmony, they flon- 
riſh over ihe ſcent, double their voices, and every 
way diſcover a more generous pleaſure z. and as 
* the 
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the hounds ſo the houndſman too drink in a de- 
licious recreation, that refreſhes the blood, frees 
the mind, and gives an air of pleaſantry lo the 
hole man: and, my Lord, I make no queſtion, 
but the curling joys which your Lordſhip has jo 
often feaſted upon in this more than graceful 
diverſion, have given you that green old age 
which you now poſſeſs. I need not, my Lord, 
trace the mazes of the circling Hare, and run 
ber through all the meanders of her foils and 
doublings, your Lordſhip is able without a clue 
to purſue ber through all ber intricacies : The 
worli ſpeaks Joudy . of your finiſhed experience, 
and the ſucceſs of your labours proclaim your 
dexterity m all the difficulties of that entangled 
chaſe. Hence it is, my Lord, I venture to 
luke the baldneſs to affix yur NAME to this 
Cay upon Hare-Hunting, aud, lite a Hare as 
ſquat in @ buſh, ſcull under your Lardſbip's pro- 
taltiau, to fave me from the rudejt of all buni/- 
men {the critics) that are in cbace of me to run 


me down. T am, 
| My Loxyp, | 
rere Lordfoip's moſt duft 
ARTHUR STRINGER, 


(355 J 
HARE-HUNTING. 


Th E Hare is a creature that- yields 
great delight and recreation to every gen- 
tleman that uſeth to hunt her, for ſeveral 
reaſons : The firſt is, that it is a game ca- 
fily found ; for there is ſcarce any place or 
part of a country, but it hath: hates, The 
ſecond reaſon is, that a man may (tho in- 
differently mounted) fee moſt of the ſport of 
running her down. I hirdly, that a hare 
ſhewing ſo many ſquat views, doth not only 
renew the game, but alſo encourage. both 
hounds and hnntſmen. Fourthly, that a 
hare doth generally run the beſt ſort of 
ground for riding to fee the ſport; as allo 
the is apt to ren rings, without flying very 
far, ſo that foot-men as well as horſe-men 
have ſhare of the fport. A gentleman that 
hves in a fit country for it, and hath a pack 
of good hounds, and runs down the hare 
fairly, hath excellent diverfion ; but if "_ 
| ie We it is ET RN 


A hound 


1 

A hound that hunts a hare dexterouſly, 
can never fail to hunt any other game well, if 
he be entered to it, and blooded accordingly ; 
and truly in my thoughts, hare-hunting 
doth ſhew the goodneſs and excellency of a 
hound, as much as any game whatever (un- 
leſs hunting a buck in a park) and whereas 
ſame gentlemen love ſtag-hunting, ſome buck, 
ſome fox-hunting, even ſo ſome love hare- 
hunting; and indeed the pleaſure of hunting 
any ſort of game, is much the greater to 
every gentleman, how much the more it lies 
configuous or convenient to his dwelling : 
As for winter-hunting, there is the fox, 
hare, martern, and otter; as to the two 
laſt, there are few gentlemen that will paſs 
them, if they find them in the morning. As 
to the fox, he who lives in a country where 
foxes are plenty, ought for ſeveral reaſons to 
hunt them; firſt, that the fox is a more noble 
chace than the hare: Secondly, that in 
hunting the fox, you do good to yourſelf, 
to your neighbours or tenants, and to the 
country in general, by killing ſuch a vermin 
as is a [nuiſance to the neighbourhood 
where he frequents. But as for a gentleman 
who lives in a country where there is no 
foxes, and yet a fine country for hare-hunt- 
ing, and plenty of hares, it is certainly moſt 
| for 
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for his diverſion to hunt the hare, it being a a 
game that affords extraordinary ſport to any 
gentleman that takes delight in it, in regard 


ſhe is almoſt every where to be found, and 
that exile 
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THE NATURE or A HARE. 


I 


Tus. E, Hare is N . bred in | eye- 


SI +3 


ones each of - theſe months ; "but: I have 
known a hare to have had young three times 
betwixt February and November. Her young 
is called a leveret, till a year old, and then 
à hare. When the hare doth gender, ſhe 
is a bucking, and then they do reſort toge- 
ther, ſometimes two or three, or four brace; 3 
where 1. have ſeen them fight with each 
other ſeveral. times, as alſo heard them cry 
(when fighting) with a ſmall ſhrill voice. The 
hare doth. not lie or ſit with her young, 


but comes to them, and gives them ſuck, 
and ſo covers them with moſs, or fogg, her 
own fur, old graſs, or what happens to be 
nigh the place where ſhe hath them if it 

be 
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be in an open plain country, and no covert, 
they have their young in old caves, Under 
hollow ſtones, in the bottoms of old walls, 
or any fuch like hole or vault, that the can 
find in February, March, April or May ; 
in the other months ſhe commonly breedeth 
or kindleth in meadows or high rank graſs, 
or lying rank corn, fern or lying rufhes, 
wing up againſt hedge-bottoms ; thoſe 
res that are bred in vaults, holes ang 
, caves, in the four firſt months (before the 
graſs is grown) are the hares which com- 
monly, when hunted, do vault, or take 
St It being reaſonable they ſhould do ſo, 
eonfidering them to be bred in the earth, 
as jw 67, ſome of them are in thoſe months 
aforeſaid, I once happe ned to hunt a hare 
into an old rabbit-hole, ** with the help 
of a briar, 1 got her pulled out ; about 
three days after, 1 hunted another into the 
ſame hole, but could not get her out, as 
1 did the other; fo T got a ſpade, and 
dug the hole, and got her out, and found 
her neſt, or bed, where there had been 
young ones, which 1 found by her fur or 
wool, and the old dry grafs, that were 
all mixed together in one part of the hole : 
About ten days after 1 hunted another into 
che Oy Hole 128 * place where the hole 
das 
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was) and ſhe having no hole to ſaye her, the 
hounds killed her, and I found all the leaſe 
to be leverets about ſix months old, and did 
believe them to be kindled or bred in that 
hole, and all of one age. I have hunted ſe- 
veral hares into holes and roots, and bad 
ſeveral reaſons to believe that all which do 
earth ſo, to ha ve been bred i in ſuch places, 
and therefore, I do not think it ſtrange, that 
being the true reaſon of it. The hare doth 
as much as ſhe can to keep herſelf dry, ef 
pecially her ſides, her belly, legs, and feet, 
for which reaſon ſhe commonly Ficks' herſelf 
dry, and clean with her tongue, before ſhe 
goes to her form, as alſo in wet weather, 
ſhe takes her relief in the ſides of highways, 
and the bareſt paſture-ground, or fallow- 
field, where ſhe need not wet herſelf. As 
I look upon a hare, or believe her to be the 
moſt innocent beaſt living; ſo I am fatisfi- 
ed, that nature hath taught her, the moſt 
ingacens way of ſelf-preſervation ; it bein 
altogether defenſive, and in no meaſure of 
fenſive; for her own preſervation ; it is 
named in three particulars ; firſt, her 
ſwift-running ; 2dly, her doubling ; 3 3dly, 
her ſquatting ; all which, 1 am perſuaded 
are natural, as I ſhall BY HARE: to prove in 
the following diſcourſe, by ſeveral undeniable 
argu- 
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arguments As to her ſwiftneſs, none 'I 
think) will deny i it, to be the work of na- 
ture. Her . doubling, ſquatting, and run- 
ning hig hways, when ſhe is hunted, is ſaid 
by ſeveral authors (who have wrote on this 
ſubject) to be craft, ſubtilty and policy, 
which truly 1s more than experience can con- 
vince me of; for 1 never ſee any thing like 
craft, ſubtilty, or policy in a hare, but what 
I may rather call natural innocence. - And 
firſt, as to her doybling, - I fay a leveret of 
fix months old, © doth double and ſquat, 
and is as troubleſome for hounds to hunt, 
as an old hare; as alſo obſerve a hare when 
ſhe goes in a morning from her relicf to her 
form upmoleſted, and you ſhall ſee her make 
more doubles, than when running before a 
pack of hounds; as alſo obſerve the trace 
of a hare in ſnow, yea when going from 
her form at night to her relief, and you 
ſhall find, that ſhe made more doubles, than 
when hunted ; as alſo, let any man ſtart a 
' hare by accident, when at his plough, or 
bens amongſt his cattle, and do but obſerve 
her; if ſhe go but half a mile, you ſhall ſee 
her make ſeveral doubles before ſhe ſquat ; 
I could write ſeveral inſtances to prove that 
a hare makes more doubles when ſhe moves 
or runs of herſelf without moleſtation, than 


ſhe 


* 
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we doth when hunted, , eſpecially if be be 
hard driven with hounds, and as I did often 
obſerve, -{o1 do. conſtantly believe the dou- 
bles of a hare to be natural or accidental, 
for, that a hare doth not ſee well before her 
is a certain truth, but rather better behind! 
her, of; to one fide z for when a hare is go- 
ing forwards, and ſees ſome place behind 
her, that ſhe hath a mind to go to, ſhe turns 
ſtraight back, and ſo goes off at one fide, to 
the ground ſhe, hath a mind to; ſhe being 2 
beaſt of the night, who ( ſces not well i in the 
day; as alſo a creature that hath no way, 
of defence by fighting, or any other way, 
but by running, theſe. occaſion her to be ve- 
ry cowardly, or fearful, ſo that ſhe know- 
ing that ſhe ſees better behind than before, 
ſhe is often coming back, or doubling, that 
ſhe may ſee if there be any thing to annoy, 
or fright her; likewiſe.what gap, or muſe- 
hill, or covert, ſhe hath a mind to go to, 
and truly the certainty of a hare ſeeing bet- 
ter behind than before her, doth, on due 
conſideration, / ſeem to be the greateſt natu- 
ral cauſe of her doubling ſo often; as for 
accidental doubles, they are commonly OC- 
caſioned, by the hare meeting of any per- 
ſon in her running, or ſeeing ſome tree, or 
buſh, or cattle, or ſheep, or any thing elſe 
that 
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that affright her,” ſhe not os perfealy 
before her, "occaſions. her to aun N 
back. 2%] » £5: 

As for 0 quatting of a bare a are two 
forts of ſquats, one is, when a hare is fo 
geen a way before hounds, that the noiſe 

f them doth not annoy her, and then ſhe 
finding no ditturbance ſquats, and this ſquat 
.is of the nature of a hare going to form, 
and is generally made in ſuch a place, as ſhe 
deſigns to fit in till night; this ſort of ſquat 
is not often in a highway, but very often in 
plowed ground, or in rough ſtony ground, 
or in covert, or at a hedge, or wall. ſide, 
or in any other fort- of ' ground, according 
to the place that ſhe happens to be in when 
| the takes a reſolution to reſt herſelf, or on 
the top of a ditch or bank where ſhe hath 
the benefit of the ſun to dry herſelf.” 'T he 
other fort of ſquat is, when hounds or 
huntſmer are near the hare, which is often 
occaſioned by her weakneſs, or being almoſt 
run down, and then ſhe will lie flat upon 
the earth in any furrow, or in the bottom of 
a ditch, or in any hole in the fide of a high- 
way, or at the bottom of a wall, or any 
ſuch like place that is in her way, or ſome- 
times when a hare is doubling, or creeping 
—_ not nd before the GO . the 


she 
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fight of any man, The * will lie Hat down, 


without reſpect to 552 place where he hap- 


pens to be when ſhe ſees the man or 
hounds. Or ſometimes, © and tlie moſt fre- 
quent occaſion of a hare's {quattin is, When 
ſne is coming directiy back upon' the way The 


went forwards, and the bounds wech! her, 


the, to avoid them, will; creep 2 little aſide 
out of the way, and ſo ſquat Ui the hounds 
paſs by, and if ſhe be not ſofe run, ſhe will be 
apt to move as ſoon as the, hounds are paſt, 
but if ſhe be dead run, The will be Ukely to 
le at ſquat till the hounds run out tlie d6u- 
ble, and put her off this ſquat; this happens 
often on a highway, or any Ih ſort 'of 
"ground where a hare 1 is making a long « dou- 
ble when the hounds 3 are near her, or when 
ſhe is .met by any thing that flops, or "frights 


her, and ſo turns her directiy back upon. 


the hounds. 


As for her runoing, the highways' when 


| hunted, I believe 1 it tobe as natural, as any 


A'S 


| thing 1 have ſpoke of ; for in wet weather, f 


leſt corn, graſs, or ruſhes ſhould 'v wet hers 
"ſhe doth. conſtantly relieve in the highway 5 


in the night time, ſo that ſhe is as much ac- 
-quairited,, with the high-ways as with the 
. fields, aud conſequently doth run them (hen 


s hunged) accordingly, for I am ſatisfied what- 


ever 
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ever ground a hare uſeth moſt in her relief, 
and is beſt acquainted with, that ground ſhe 
runs moſt when hunted, if not beaten off by 
ſevere diſturbance, as whoopin 2, hallowing, 
or ſtopping, and turning her in her courſe. 1 
have given you my reaſons for a hare's 
doubling, ſquatting, and running the high- 
ways; all which I do really believe to be na- 
tural, though I know ſome huntſmen do cry 
up the doubles, ſquats, and running the high- 
way to be craft, ſubtilty, and policy in a 
haare; and ſome late Authors of hunting tell 
us chat a hare will (to, avoid the hounds) 
run a great way on the top of 4 quickſet 
hedge, as alſo that ſhe will frequently run 
upon buſhes of furze or whinns, leaping 
from one to another fo, that the hounds can- 
not hunt her, and that ſhe will climb t up a 
ae ein fix foot from the ground, and 
creep into x hole where a ſcaffold pole had 
rd and a great deal more on this ſubject, 
ſeeming to make this little creature appear 
to have more craft, and policy, than hat I 
could ever perceive, or be con binced of in 
all my long practice; ; for had 2 hare any 
ſuch craft, it were impoſſible tor hounds ever 
to kill her by fair hunting, for certainly did a 
hare know, that hounds could not hunt her 
in ploughed ground, or che 5. Yor 
| e 


the buſineſs of a chymiſt or apothecary; 28 ; 
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would never ee enen run 005 other 
ground. . . 15128 638181 
The hare is GB ak; 4 very fearful Crea- 
ture, as appears by her upon-all occaſions, 
and though an innocent poor animal, yet for 
gentlemen's ſport and recreation, the moſt 
noble little creature that draws breath; 
amongſt other things of hare · hunting, I ſee 
a great deal wrote, ſeeming to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a male and female hare: If a man 
have a hare in hand he may know the diffe- 


rence, bu: otherwiſe it is but a gueſs, nor do 
about it, it being at. the beſt an uncertainty, 


nor could I ever find any difference between 


a male and female hare; nor did I ever 


know any gentleman make any difference; 
but hunt the firſt that ever he could ſtart: 
ſome hares will; when hunted ſwim over, xi- 
vers, and ſome will not; the teaſon, I do ap- 
prehend, for it is, that in the time of froſt 
the hare hath gone upon ice, and in the time 
of dry weather upon ſtones, and ſo become 
acquainted with the ground and hares on the 
other ſide of the river, and when hunted ſhe 

is the bolder to ſwim over. | 

As to the virtue of the hare, -or ris value 
of her when dead, they are nearly equal; as 
for her (virtue if ſhe have any) it is rather 


to 


# 


man may have had more nice obſervations, 


men have had much more experience in 


. 
to the value of her, I never ſaw a hare, 
that 1s (after ſhe was killed) that I would give 
three · penee for, though a hare is by ſome 
particular perſons eſteemed a rare diſn. 1 
have given you, (as far as I have obſerved) 
a full: and · true deſeription of the nature and 
property of the hare : now to the hunting uf 
her, but I defire that any gentleman, or huntſ- 
man who reads this, may ohſerve, that Ido 
not pretend to be abſolute, or propoſe my 
opinion as infallible, it is poſſible ſome other 


by which he is aſſured that the doubles, and 
ſquats of a Hare ate policy, and rather arti- 
eial than natural, for I am certain ſeveral 


hare hunting than 1 have had; fo that 1 
have only given you my own particu- 
lar opinion: I own I have hunted a hare in- 
to one hole or rock three times, and did be- 
lieve it to be the very ſame hare, and am 
confident that when a hare is fore hunted, 
and eſcapes by creeping into a hole, into a 
water, an old houſe, or any other ſuch like 
place; when ſore hunted another time, ſhe 
will make a refuge of the very ſame place, 
which is but natural for a mouſe, or a worm, 
or any other animal to do when diſturbed. 
Having wrote ſo full, and plain of the en- 
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tering of hounds, as alſo of the hunting of the 
Stag or Buck, I think I may make the leſs 


ſerve in behalf of Hare-hunting, there being 
very little difficulty or few remarks in it, 


that I have not already named. 


— MS 


HARE HUNTING... 


Tu E ſtarting and hunting of the Hare is 
according to the humour, inclination or way 
of hunting, that the gentleman who keeps the 
hounds and huntſman's fancy ; for example, 
| ſome fancy the hunting of a hare from her 
relief to her form : others rather to beat in 
the moſt likely places and ſtart her: others are 
for letting their hounds hunt out all the dou- 
bles that a hare makes, without giving them. 
any advantage of her more than encouraging 
them, and fo let them work it out themſelves ;* 
others are for taking advantages of all dou- 
bles, and calling or hollowing off _ their 
hounds, and fo laying them on at ſhort with 
all poſſible advantage: but whatever way of 
hunting you fancy, obſerve at all times to. 
keep a good diſtance behind your hounds, 
and not to preſs them too much forwards, 
and by that means you will the better judge 

H of 
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of the goodneſs of your hounds, and alſo the 
better obſerve the innocent defence the poor 
hare hath to ſave her life: riding too cloſe. 
upon hounds is (in hare hunting) the great- 
eſt cauſe of bringing hounds to a loſs; for when 
hounds find that a man rides cloſe to them, 
it makes them puſh and ftrive forwards, and 
the hare being naturally inclined to come 
backwards, the hounds often overſhoot their 
game and come to a loſs; for every gentle- 
man and huntſman ought to confider, that 
(though hares be in every place very plenty) 
there is the moſt nicety and difficulty in 
hunting her of any game whatſoever ; and to 
hunt her fairly is the fineſt of kaotivg, and 
_ doth very much try the goodneſs of a hound. 
Obſerve (if you come to a loſs by a long 
double, or any other accident or occafion) 
that you draw your hounds in a large com- 
pals, clear round in the moſt commodious 
ground for them to find the ſcent in, and if 
they do not hit it, draw them round a ſe- 
cond time very eaſily, for by riding too faſt, 
hounds may miſs the ſcent : obſerve that at 
a loſs in cold hunting, you be ſure to try your 
hounds well forwards before you will try them 
back ; for if you ſhould at cold hunting draw 
back your hounds on the foil, and the hare 


is forwards, you would be in . 
oſe 


— 
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loſe her, but if at hot hunting in full cry, 
and your hounds come ſuddenly to a loſs, ſtop 
(unleſs occaſioned by ſheep or cattle, high- 
way or ploughed ground) for you may be 
ſure it is a double, and fo turn your horſe- 
head backwards again, and call. back the 
hounds, encouraging them to try back- 
wards, and move a little with the hounds, 
but as much as poſſible keep off, or ſuffer” 
not many horſemen to ride, or footmen to 
run too cloſe after your hounds, preſſing 
upon them, for at every double, or oy _ 
are of great hindrance to you. 
The beſt way to order your company at 
Hare hunting is, to place them on the adja- 
cent hills, or riſing grounds where they may 
as well obſerve the motions of the hare, as 
alſo the hunting of the hounds, and by doing 
ſo they may be ſerviceable to you, but other- 
wiſe you had better want them, for two men 
are enough to follow the hounds, and to help 
them at any loſs that they may happen to 
meet with, Obſerve that when you ſee your 
hounds to cry a ſcent in two places, (that is 
as if a brace of hares had gone forward) you 
ſtop your horſe ; and mind what your hounds 
will do, for that is certainly a double; ſome- 
times a hare will make a treble, as well as a 
double, that is, when ſhe hath made a double, 
”.. <2 | and 
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and the Wen and huntſmen meeting her, 
and ſhe not diſpoſed to ſquat, goes back a 
third time over the ſame ground, and for that 
reaſon when you ſee your hounds hunt, as if 
it were a double, ſtand faſt, do not call them 
back, (leſt it be a treble) but let them try it to 
the far end, and if they cannot make it for- 
ward, then turn your horſe about and try back- 
wardsas aforeſaid, When you find your hounds 

to hunt and cry it of a ſudden more cheerf ully 
than before, ſtand. faſt till you ſee what they 
do, for that is the general ſign, or token of a 
double ; though ſome huntſmen will gallop 
up to the head of their hounds at ſuch a 
time, whooping and hallowing, but it is hurt- 
na and the. very way to abuſe hounds, and 
bring them to a loſs; a good huntſman that 
hath made obſervations of his practice, ean- 
not readily loſe a hare (if the weather be ſea- 
ſonable) unleſs by a very great accident. 
Obſerve that a huntſman that is inclined to 
be idle will ſeldom do his buſineſs right; for 
a huntſman ſhould not be diſcouraged. at a 
loſs, but to take pains, and draw his' hounds 
a firſt, ſecond, and third compaſs to make a 
recovery, and if that do not, and he hath rea- 
ſon to believe her in the compaſs he took, 
then try all the ground within the compaſs for 
to tread her out: if in ploughed ground, ride 
acroſs 
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acroſs the ridges, and look up and down 
every ſeveral ridge and furrow : if in a high- 
way, go up one ſide of the way at ſuch a diſ- 
tance as you think moſt likely for the hounds 
to hit, as far as you have reaſon to believe the 
hare would keep the way, and croſs the 
way, and come down the other ſide accord- 
ingly, and if you do not find her with that, 
try it further, and if that fail, you have 
reaſon to believe her at ſquat in the highway, 
therefore try accordingly. A huntſman 
ought, at a loſs in the highway, to alight 
immediately, and prick the hare before the 
hounds or horſemen have foiled the road, 
and to try the gate-ways and gaps; by 
which a man that is expert in pricking the 
hare, may very often correct his hounds, 
and put them to rights; a huntſman ought 
to be more particular at this, becauſe hares 
are more apt to run the highway than any 
other game ; obſerve that you cannot prick 
a hare ſo well on the counter, as if following 
the way ſhe has gone. 

As to the entering of your hounds, never 
take out above two couple at one time, that 
is, a couple of your beſt old ſtaunch hounds, 
and a couple of young hounds, till they be en- 
tered, and ſo conſequently with all your young 
hounds ; but for your further information in 
this 
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this particular, look in the firſt part of this 


book, where I have ſpoke. more at large of 


the entering of hounds. In the peruſing of 
ſome authors who have wrote on this ſubject, 
I find them giving inſtructions to huntſmen 
to carry fat bacon with them to anoint the 
end of a hunting. pole, and to throw them 
bread in every muſe when hunting, which is 
ſo far from being either neceſſary or reaſon- 
able, that it is certain there is no good hound 


(when hunting) will ſtay or leave his game 


to eat any fort of meat; for hounds (when in 


the field a hunting) ſeem to come to the hal- 


low. or call for the love of the ſport rather 


than meat: Indeed it is convenient at other 
times to call your hounds to you, and to give 


them bread or cheeſe, or any thing elſe to 
the end they may know you the better and 


come the readier to you another time, but 


after hounds are uncoupled and hunting, to 
give them any meat till their hunting be over 
or the game killed, is neither neceſſary nor 


practicable. It is certain that a man cannot 
be too indulgent to his hounds at the death 
of the game, for then they know what it is 


for, and they will endeavour to kill the game 
next time, expecting the ſame reward. 
When the hare is killed, take bread and 


cheeſe, and wet it in the blood, and give 


your 
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your hounds, and alſo the heart and liver, 
but if you can, never let them break a hare, 
always clapping and encouraging them, for 
that is to ſome hounds, as good as a reward, 
provided it be ſeaſonably done. I have ſpoke 
ſo full in the hunting of the Stag and Buck; 
and as to the nature of the hare, that there 
is not any thing neceſſary or fit to be obſerved 
in hunting a hare, but you may find ane 
thing of it in this book. 

The hare is the firſt year a leveret, and 
after a hare; her dung or ordure is called 
cratiſing or crotiles, or by ſome her buttons. 
Her tract is called her yricks, or in the ſnow 
her trace. Her tail is called ſcut. The 
place where ſhe ſitteth, is called her form or 
ſeat. When ſhe goes, and comes back the 
ſame way, it 1s a double; and when ſhe 
lies down to avoid the hounds or huntſman, 
a ſquat: And if the hounds ſee her when 
ſhe goes off, it is a ſquat-view. When ſhe 
is put off her form or ſeat, ſhe is ſtarted; 
When ſhe creeps into the earth, ſhe vaults. 
A brace, or lace of hares. Her gendering, is 
going to buck, The hare is ſtriped ; her 
fleſh, is veniſon, but of very little value; 
for being naturally ſo fearful, ſhe is never 
fat: Now to the fox : 
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TO THE F 


RICHT HONOURABLE 
i 


Lord Viſcount K 1 I. UL IT A, 


AND 
Bazox CONWAY 
8 


MY LORD, 


LV venturing to place your lordſbip's name in 
the front of ibis rude galloping treatiſe of fox- 
hunting, I take the privilege of an old ſervant, 
whoſe it is to be very often unſeaſonably officious, 
and ſometimes impudently bold. But, my lord, 
if any ſervice that I am able to pay to your lord- 
ſhip can be any way acceptable to you, I flatter 
myſelf that it is this and this alone muſt be ſo , 
becauſe I know your lordſbipio be at once a paſſio- 
nate lover of, and a great maſter in the chace, and 
therefore 
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therefore will not refuſe to accept any thing 
that is intended to let men into a judgment and 
true ſenſe of that diverſion ;, not that Tpropoſe to 
add any thing to your lordſbip's conſummate ex- 
perience, and moſt wiſe reflections in this noble 
exerciſe : I know your lordſhip”s penetration is 
beyond all precept in this matter, and that where 
the beſt of hounds and buntſmen are at a loſs, 
that quick turn of thought which is the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of your lordſhip, very ſeldom 
fails of making à ſpeedy | recovery. My great 
aim in the following pages, is to let the world 
ſee that your lordſhip has bred a ſervant that 
Knows bis buſineſs, antt is proud of publiſhing 
r 


My Lozp, © 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt © 


Dutiful and obedient ſervant, 


ARTHUR STRINGER, 
\ 


H 5 FOX- 


FO X-HUN TIN G. 


1 N EE not inſiſt long upon endeavouring 
to recommend the pleaſure of fox- hunting, 
it being much uſed by kings, princes, no- 
blemen and gentlemen; and it is certainly a 
brave noble chace for ſuch who keep good 
horſes and hounds; beſides it is very well 
known to be a general advantage to the in- 
habitants of that part of the country where it 
is uſed : ſo I will ſpeak a little of the nature 
of the fox. 


1 


THE NATURE OF THE 
FOX. MP 


TB E bitch fox goes a clicketing com- 
monly in December, January and February, f 
and the dog foxes follow her as cur dogs do 
a bitch; yea, ſometimes two brace of dogs 
will follow one bitch ; the dog fticketh faſt 
in the bitch as other-curs do ; ſhe carries her 
young nine weeks, as a bitch her whelps, 
and then ſhe whelps them under ground, and 
hath commonly four or five cubs at a time, 
which moſt commonly happens in March or 
April, though I have been credibly informed 
by a gentleman whom I could very well cre- 
dit, that he ſaw young cubs on the 19th of 
January, and that he himſelf with ſeveral 
other gentlemen, helped to take them out 

: of a hole, in the caſtle wall of Dundrum, © 
not long before the writing of this, which 
was much earlier than ever I knew any, 
The place in which they commonly have 
their young, is an old badger's hole, or un- 
der a rock, or in a tree- root, or ſometimes 
they ſcour a rabbit: hole, and vill have their 
young there. They do not ſo much matter 

a ſtrong 
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a ſtrong hole at firſt, but when their young 
(which are called their cubs) are a month or 
ſix weeks old, they do commonly remove 
them to a ſtronger earth, or perhaps to a 
more remote obſcure place, for if they find 
the leaſt annoyance at the earth where the 
cubs are, they will infallibly remove them 
the night following. 

When the cubs come to be three months 
old they begin to go abroad from the hole to 
ſeek prey, but on the leaſt diſturbance will 
run ſtraight to the hole : when they are four 
months old, they begin to lie in rank fields 
of corn, or thickets of buſhes, or ſuch covert 
as is near them, to prey on any thing they 
can find for their purpoſe ; and commonly in 
the month of Auguſt or September they 
leave their hole clearly, and then the old ones 
forſake them, and they are upon their own ſhifts 
to prey for themſelves. It is certain that the 
dog doth provide prey for the. cubs when 
young as well as the bitch; for if you find 
the earth or hole where the litter of cubs are, 
and fit with your-gun in the evening, you 
will be apt to kill the bitch firſt, but in a 
night or two (if the dog doth not remove the 
cubs) you will be ſure to meet with him; 
for though he doth not bring the prey to the 
very hole as the bitch doth (unleſs when the 
cubs 
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cubs are but two or three days old, that the 
bitch lyeth with them, that he bringeth meat 
for the bitch (yet he will not fail to bring his 
prey to ſome place near the hole, whence the 
bitch bringeth it to the cubs, or the cubs.come 
out for it themſelyes: I have often killed the 
dog the firſt night, by fitting at a diſtance 
from the hole, but if you. do not place your- 
ſelf on a clear wind, where you ſuppoſe the 
fox to come, ſo that he do not wind you, 
you will do no good; for a fox hath a very 
good noſe, and will wind you at a great diſ- 
tance, and if he do, farewell for that evening, 
you ſhall ſee him no more. I once ſhot at 
a bitch fox and wounded her fore, but did not 
kill her dead, about a week. after being. a 
hunting, I found her in a rank cloſe thicket 
of thorns, a mile from where I ſhot at her, 
and the hounds killed her in the place, and 
there I found rabbits, hares, partridges, 
hens and lambs, that the dog had brought to 
her in her ſickneſs for her ſupport; I ſent a 
boy that evening with, a gun,. and ordered 
him where to fit in a tree, and the dog fox 


came (but brought nothing with him) and 
the boy ſhot him. 


I knew. another inſtance of the: ſame na- 
ture, which aſſures. me that a fox will pro- 


vide for his make or mate when ſick as afore- 


ſaid, 


ſaid. A fox is certainly a very ſubtle crea- 
ture, and is very ravenous, and will prey 
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upon, or kill ſheep, lambs, fawns, turkeys, 
geeſe, hens, ducks, wild or tame, pheaſants, 
partridges, woodcocks, hares, rabbits, &c. 
all of which he takes by policy in creeping 
under the wind ſo nigh them, before they can 
fly or run away that he leaps upon them ; 
they take hares or rabbits, moſt by lying till 
till the hare or rabbit comes ſo near them, that 
he can reach them ; a fox will, when hungry, 


run after a hare a mile or two,, and if ſhe 


happens to be a leveret, or big with young, 
or weak, will ſurely kill her ; he preys very 
much on rats, mice, clocks, ſnails, ſmall 


birds, and berries ; he will alſo kill cats if he 
- meets them from the houſe. 


Note, That every fox doth not kill old 


ſheep, but ſome chance fox that hath found 
a ſheep lying and could not riſe, or faſt in 


briars, and yet alive, and by that means I 


believe the fox to learn to kill ſheep, for they 
ſeldom do it but in a country where ſheep 


are plenty, and commonly in a barren moun- 


tainy country where ſheep are ſmall. 


I knew a fox in one night to kill nineteen 


"hens and two cocks, which he took out of 
_*arooſt in a little hen houſe, and hid them all 


In 
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in ploug hed ground, under trees, and in 
| buſhes within half a mile of where he killed 
them. 

A fox when he is too full will vomit it up, 
and hide it in a hole in ploughed ground, 
or any other place which he ſcrapes with his 
feet, and ſo will cover it, and will find it 
again when he wants it, as alſo he will vomit 
it up ſo to his cubs, | 


T N 
FOX HUNTING. 


WHEN the Bitch-Fox is in ſeaſon for 
the dog, ſhe goes a clickitting, their breed 
is called a litter. Their young, cubs. The 
fox is caſed; his ſkin is called his caſe, His 
tract or trace is called his ball, or by ſome, 
his print. His ordure or dung is called his + 
fuants, or by ſome his billiting. To find 
him, is to unkennel him. When he goes into 
a hole of the earth, he is earthed. When 
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the terriers bay him in the earth, it is yearn- 
ing. His tail is properly called his bruſh or 
drag. To try with hounds in a morning 
is to draw for a fox. When in hunting he 
lies down in any place, he is toppiſhed, and 
if the hounds recover or move him from 
. thence, they untoppiſh him. When hounds 
Hunt before he is unkennelled, it 1s ants his 
trail or drag. 


” 


FOX HUNTING. 


i a Th E ſeaſon for 12 TY UPS begins 2 at 
Ii Michaelmas and ends at Lady-day the 25th 
ll of March; he who loves hunting, and lives 
= in a country where foxes are plenty, may 
have a great deal of diverſion by fox-hunting. 
But if he will reſolve to kill many foxes, 
he muſt get into a ſtrain of fleet hounds, for 
flow hounds ſignify little for that paſtime. 
Six couple of fleet hounds ſhall kill more 
foxes in one ſeaſon, than fixteen couple of 
flow-hounds in ten ſeaſons. He who reſolves 
to hunt foxes muſt alſo keep very good 
horſes, and in good plight ; a horſe to ride a 
fox-chaſe with fleet hounds ought to be in as 
good a and order as a horſe. for a 
race; 
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race; for a fox will run ſometimes ten, fifteen, 
or twenty miles a-head; I have myſelf ſeve- 
ral times run foxes twelve, fifteen, or fixteen 
miles from where I unkennelled them, and 
have earthed them at that diſtance, in leſs than 

two hours after his quitting the covert where 


he was unkennelled, | 
Note, That a fox-chaſe is much harder 


for hounds and horſes, than any other chaſe, 

for the ſtag, or buck will keep at ſoil, or 
make heads, ſo that hounds or horſes have 
ſome little eaſe or time to fobb ; but a fox 
runs end-ways ftraight to the ground where 
he has deſign'd, yea I have known a fox to 


keep a ditch-fide for two miles together 


without ever leaving it, and fleet hounds 
(which keep near a fox) run as if they were 
in view, ſo that it is an extraordinary horſe 
that is able to keep company with fleet 
hounds, when a fox runs ſo a-head. 

If you have plenty of foxes, and reſolve 
to hunt them ; obſerve that you never let 
your hounds run a hare, but rate and whipthem 
ſeverely with the word warr hare : draw 
with your hounds that are ftauncheſt un- 
coupled to find, and top the reſt in couples 
till they be ſtaunch ; (coverts where foxes 
are being generally vleaty of other game) 
you ought to have your coupled hounds led 
ſo, as when your finders unkennel the fox, 


they 
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they may be uncoupled to the beſt advan- 
tage to get into the finders, for if your 
coupled hounds be not led, hearing the hal- 
low and the cry of the finders at the unkennel- 
ling, they will make into the cry, and ſome 
will hang faſt on buſhes, and ticks, ſome 
run other game, and ſome get into the 
finders in the couples, ſo that perhaps they 
may not be all got together till the death of 
the fox: theſe and ſuch like diſorders I have 
obſerved to happen in ſuch caſes, and though 
your hounds be led, you muſt have a care 
of the uncoupling ; for that is as nice a. point 
as belongs to fox-hunting (when there is a 
kennel of rude young hounds) to get all 
your heunds together without any of them 
running counter or any other game; at the 
finding, I have obſerved very great diſorder 
and trouble by the coupled hounds before 
they were got into the finders, when the 
game was on foot, for I have often ſeen ten or 
twenty couple of hounds on the out-ſide of 
the covert, and when the finders have 
unkennelled the fox, they have been all un- 
coupled, and before they have got to the 
finders, have found or met with other game, 
and run off in full cry, and ſo the finders 
have come off to the cry of thoſe, and per- 
haps have run half an hour before the error 
could be diſcoyered, and conſequently too 
late 
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late to be amended, and ſo brought all that 
morning's ſport into confuſion ; ſometimes I 
have known ſuch a cry of hounds at un- 
coupling to take the game at counter, and 
run ſo in full cry to where the fox was un- 
kennelled; and in the mean time the finders 
were gone perhaps clear out of hearing ; the 
beſt way is (when he who is with the finders 
gives the view hollow, to uncouple the hounds, 
as is uſual when the game is found) for him 
who hath the care of the coupled hounds to 
uncouple only a couple at a time, and when 
he thinks or hears them in with the finders, 
than to uncouple a couple more and ſo con- 
ſequently with them all, for if one couple run 
counter, or meet other game before they get 
to the finders, they are the eaſier rated, and 
the other may be holden to a better oppor- 
tunity, beſides the finders will not be apt to 
leave their game for the cry of one couple ; 
but if five, ten or twenty couple they make 
ſo great a cry, that the finders are in danger 
to leave the right game, and come to them, 
ſometimes it happens that a fox runs rings in 
a covert like a hare, when ſo it is eaſy to get 
in all the hounds by couples as aforeſaid, or 
if he come by where you have the hounds in 
couples, be ſure that you do not throw off the 
hounds at advantage, but let the finders 


paſs 
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paſs you an hundred paces ; then as faſt as 
you can uncouple and hark them into the 
finders, and if they get in all right together, 
it is a great part of compleating your paſ- 
time. 

The reaſon for leading your hounds when 
the finders are running tne trail or drag is, 
becauſe we ſuppoſe them not yet made ſtaunch, 
and as I told you before, coverts, where 
foxes uſe, have plenty of other game, ſo they 
often run (though in the couples) and find 
other game, which is a great hindrance, and 
ſometimes hang faſt in the couples upon 
hedges, trees, or buſhes, and ſometimes at 
the unkennelling go off in the couples, and 
perhaps run half an hour before they can be 
uncoupled, 

After the death of two or three brace of 
foxes, with a little care and pains your 
hounds will be all ſo ſtaunch, that you will 
not need to couple them ; but if when you 
go dragging for a fox in a morning, any of 
them offer to challenge or hunt a hare, then 
couple them up and rate them with the word 
warr hare, and whip them ſeverely, When 
your ſtaunch hounds cry the fox, then un- 
couple them again, and encourage them to 
it, and by this means, the death of a few 


foxes 
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foxes will make all your hounds fauneh, pro- 
vided you never let them hunt hare. 

When you have the fox unkennelled, and 
your hounds all in right together, then ride 
as near them as is convenient ; I mean, keep 
within fight of them, and encourage them, 
both with horn and voice. A fox will fome- 
times keep a covert a great while, running 
rings, and if the covert be-rank, will keep 
backwards and forwards dodging before the 
hounds, and ſometimes following the hounds, 
till he be able to ſtay no longer; and when 
he finds the hounds ſtick to him in-earveſt, 
will flide out at ſome corner of the covert, 
to get to ſome other covert or earth, though 
at a great diſtance, and then commonly you 
come to try the goodneſs of your hounds 
and horſes : I have known a fox ſo hunted 
in a covert as aforeſaid ; vea, and when every 
minute I thought the hounds would kill him, 
yet he has ſlipt out of the covert, and run 
ten miles at hard driving, and reached an 
earth, though ſcarce a quarter of a mile be- 
fore the hounds, in all the time of his run- 
ning. 

There is not in hunting, any one thing 
more ſtrange and remarkable, than to ob- 
ſerve how ſoon one fox is run down, and ano- 
ther run fo long, and the one as likely to 
run 
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run as the other in every reſpect, both as 


large, and as empty. I have run down a 


fox and killed him above ground in half an 
hour, and with the ſame hounds in the ſame 
ground, have run a fox ſeven hours, and as 


hard driving; and laying aſide fulneſs, there 
can be but two reaſons for it, one is, that 
the fox being very fat, and out of wind (when 
hard driven with fleet hounds) is not able to 
endure it: The other reaſon i is, that when a 


fox happens to be three or four days toge- 
ther, rambling and running about looking 


for prey, and miſſing it, is ſo fatigued, that 


he becomes faint and weak, and when meet- 
ing a fox at ſuch a juncture, it is poſſible he 
may be quickly run down, 

Obſerve that the alteration of weather doth 
hinder and diſcourage hounds in fox-hunt- 
ing, more than in the hunting of any other 
game; alſo note, that as a fox hath the 
hotteſt ſcent of any game when the hounds 
are nigh him, ſo he hath the coldeſt ſcent 
when he is far before hounds, and that 1s 
the great advantage of fleet hounds iff fox- 
hunting, for they always keep near him, and 
fo run the ſcent with leſs trouble, it being ſo 
hot ; whereas on the contrary, flow hounds 
are ſo far behind a fox, that if he quit his 
covert to run to another at any diftance, they 
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are clear at cold hunting. I have known a 
rcel of flow hounds to run a fox from 
break of day till two hours within night, and 


could neither kill nor earth him, 


Pd 


I have obſerved that flow hounds (anleſs 


they meet a fox in the morning, that hath 


lately preyed on ſomething, ſo that he is very 
full) do very rarely, if ever kill a fox. If a 


man live in a country where foxes are plen- 


ty, and have but ſlow hounds, till he can pro- 


vide himſelf with fleet hounds, the beſt way 
to kill foxes is, to go after midnight with 
ſome carrion or fleſh, or fiſh, bread, 


cheeſe, or any thing that is meat, and lay. 


it where he believes the fox will come, then 
take the carcaſe of a roaſted fowl of any ſort, 


as gooſe, turkey, duck or pullet; I mean 


the bones of it after the meat is eaten off, 


tye them together with a cord, and drag 
them over the ground where you ſuppoſe the 
fox to come, and ſo to the place where the 
meat is; hide altogether under a little graſs, 


leaves, or earth, ſo as if the fox miſs it, the 
crows may not find it next morning, and if 
early in the morning, you find the meat eaten, 
and that your hounds will run it, you need 


not doubt killing the fox, I have killed ſe- 


veral by ſuch means, but have a care of 


counter, which happens oft to be troubleſome 
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in finding a fox, and no certain rule to be 
preſcribed to avoid it, more than the reaſon 
or judgment of the gentleman or huntſman, 
which is to be governed according to the ſi- 
tuation of the ground, or according to the 
drawing of the train, or alſo what bogs or 
coverts are near; for a fox is apt to prey 
about villages in the night time, and draw 
to the rankeſt and leaſt frequented coverts in 
the morning, as alſo he doth frequent the 
ſea-fide, lough, or river-fide to prey upon 
fiſh, or what elſe he finds there beat out by 
the tide or waves, that he can eat; alſo he 
doth very much frequent coney-warrens where 
rabbits are, (if any in the country near where 
foxes do lie) and from thence will in a 
morning early go ſliding into the coverts. 
I.t is alfo obſervable to mark the crows in 
a morning how they will follow a fox from 
tree to tree, and from ditch to ditch, croak- 
ing and crying, and will commonly ſtoop 
and ſtrike at him; yea, I have ſeen a crow 
follow a fox ſo when in the hotteſt chaſe, 
that the hounds have been within a hundred 
paces of him. 

What I have ſaid of ſlow hounds is meant 
of hounds that are very ſlow, for there is a 
middle fized hound between hound and 


beagle, (commonly called a wood beagle) 
neither 


„„ 
neither very fleet nor very flow, which com- 
monly prove good fox-hunters, they are 
ſteady hunters, and according to their ſpeed 
do drive very hard and commonly prove ve- 
ry ſtout, and do hit and run better in rank 
covert than fleeter or larger hounds. 

When you kill a fox, fail not to clap, 
cheriſh, and encourage your hounds, both 
old and young, as much as poſſible, and let 
them bite the fox as long as they pleaſe, then 
hold him upon the end of a long ſtaff or 
ſtake, and let the hounds bay him, and clap 


and encourage them with the ſame words 


you uſe to your finders, as ho fox; then 
throw him down amongſt them again, and 
let them bite him again, and by doing ſo 
two or three times with each fox you kill, 
you will make your hounds very ſtaunch at a 
fox. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral obſervations on 
the digging out of a fox after he is earthed, 
and no certain rule to be writ for it, conſi- 
dering that the ſituation of earths are diffe- 
rent, therefore that matter is to be left to 
the management or experience of the huntſ- 
man. One rule is to be obſerved, if you 
have a good tarrier, you may in ſome 
earths ſave a great deal of labour by dig- 
ging down upon the tarrier; but if you have 


no 
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no tarrier nor little beagle that can creep in 
and lie near the fox ; then the beſt way is to 
follow the hole, and give your hounds liber- 
ty, and they will be likely to lie at the hole 
where the fox is, eſpecially when you come 
to where two holes meet, be ſure to let your 
hounds try, and that hole you __—_ them to 
lie at follow it. 

Mole, that if a fox be hard 3 and 
the hounds be near him at the earthing, he 
cannot go far into the earth, but muſt lie 
near the hole's mouth, or near ſome other 
hole (if any) where he gets air, but if the 
hole be ſtraight into the earth, ſo that he 
can have no air but what comes in at the 
hole where he went in, he muſt and will ſtay 
near the hole's mouth for the benefit of the 
air, though he dies for it, as often he doth. 
J have hunted ſeveral foxes into ſuch earths, 
where they have lain within four or five feet 
of the hole's mouth, till the hounds have 
pulled them out, and had he gone in cold, fo 
that he could have gone and endured to lie at 
the far end of the hole, it were really impoſ- 
fible to kill him; for I have ſeveral times 
thruſted in a long ſtick of twelve or fourteen 
foot into a hole after the fox was pulled out, 
and could find no end. | 
Note, that thoſe obſervations hold good. 
cnly in a very deep earth; for if a fox lie 

near 
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near the top of the ground, or if in „ 
will go to the far end of the hole how hot 
ſoever he be hunted in, for he ſurely gets 
air. The firſt time I obſerved this, I hunted 
a fox very hard, and he earthed (the hounds 
being nigh him) he lay as aforeſaid, near 
the hole's mouth for air, and the hounds 
after a little encouragement, and widening 
the hole's mouth with a ſpade, pulled him 
out, though it was a very ftrong earth; the 
very next day, I hunted another fox, and he 
run five miles a· head to that very earth; by 
ill weather my hounds happened to be at 
cold hunting, ſo that the fox was at the hole 
near two hours before the hounds, and be- 
ing cold, went to the far end of the earth, it 
was an old badger earth and very ftrong, I 
did with three men work there three 3095 
time, and loſt my labour, being never the 
nearer. I made a cracker of powder and ſul- 
phur, and tied it to the end of a ſtick at leaſt 
twelve foot long, with a train that fired it. 
got out my hounds, and crept in, and put 
it as far as poſſibly I could; when fired, it 
made a crack like a piſtol. L thought the 
crack with the ſmell of the ſulphur would 
have made him bolt, but he never moved ; 
when I found nothing would prevail, I te- 
membered” that every morning when we 

412 opened 
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opened the hole, we found that he had been 
ſeraping and biting the thorns with which 
I ſtopped the hole, and that he had left 
much of his fur on the thorns. I ſent home 
for a trap, and ſet it within the hole, and 
filled the hole's mouth as formerly with 
| thorns, earth and ſtanes, and ſent a boy in 
the morning, who found the fox faſt in 
the trap, and ſo brought him home alive; 
when he was ſcraping and biting to get out, 
he ftruck the trap and ſo was caught. 

I once hunted a fox into an earth on Fri- 
day morning, and it was Tueſday evening 
following before I got him out ; he did not 
appear to be either hungry or weak, but 
fought and defended himſelf to the very laſt ; 
the beſt and eaſieſt method of getting out a 
fox when earthed, is to carry a little crook 
in your pocket about eight inches long with 
a ſocket and hole for a nail. When you hap- 
pen to earth a fox, cut a flick longer or 
ſhorter, according to the diftance the fox 
lies from you, and put it into the ſocket of 
the crook, and nail it on, and if within reach 
of him you ſhall very rarely (if ever) ſail to 
pull him out; for generally when you touch 
a fox, he will bite; and then keep the crook 


right, and you are Tu to have him by the 
| under- 


n 1 


poſſible to take a vermin out of the earth 
with them, unleſs you were within four or 


5 
under-chops; or if the crook be good, it 
will pull him out wherever it gets hold. 

When you have the fox, draw out the 
nail and pull out the ſtick, and fo put the 
crook into your pocket, which is no more 
trouble to carry than a pocket-knife ; or it 
you cannot get the nail drawn, cut the ſtick 
off cloſe by the iron, and when at a fire 
burn out the wood within the ſocket, and 
ſo it 1s ready again, This crook that I have 
mentioned, is a much better way than the 
clamps or pincers which I find all our for- 
mer writers ſpeak of; for I cannot find it 


five foot of it, but I have with a crook pull- 
ed out ſeveral foxes and badgers, nine or 
ten foot further than my hand could reach, 


beſide the crook is carried in your pocket 
without trouble, 


. OF 
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OF THE BAD GER. 


Tow ILL next, as I told, ſpeak a little of 
the Badger, and truly but little, conſidering 
it is a ſubject that huntſmen do ſeldom mind, 

only when drawing for a fox or other game 
by great chance meets with them in their 

ramble in covert, or perhaps under a looſe 
ſtone or under a tree root, or ſometimes in 
a fern or bramble-buſh lying aſleep; and if 
ſo, they will defend themſelves ſtoutly againſt 
many hounds, 

The time in which it commonly happens 
they are ſo found abroad from their ftrong 
earths, is in February or March, when a feek- 
ing for their meat, and moſt eſpecially the 
female will (when in ſeaſon for the boar) run 
and ramble clear out of her knowledge, or 
the ground ſhe is acquainted with, and not 
knowing of any earth, will, when weary, lie 
down and ſleep in any root or buih as afore- 
' ſaid, without reſpect to the place. 

The Badger is a very melancholy fat crea- 
ture, ſleeps inceſſantly, and naturally (when 
in ſeaſon) very leacherous; allo ſometimes 
huntſmen do hunt a fox into an earth where 
a badge is, and then do commonly, if poſſible, 


dig 
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dig him out. He bays and keeps off a 
terrier in the earth as a fox does, only he 
will ſometimes .beat a terrier a great way 
back out of the hole, and will follow him; 
and if he find at any time that a terrier 
comes out of the hole and leaves him, he 
will, if in ſandy ground, or where any old 
hole hath been half-filled, fall to work away 
as faſt as poſſible, and ſo by working and 
ſcraping forwards with the earth he throws 
from him, almoſt ſtops the hole behind him 
ſo, that if the terrier ſtay an hour out of 
the hole, when he goes in again, he cannot 
find the badger at all, by which means men 
very often leave off digging though very 
near the badger. The beſt method to pre- 
vent this miſcarriage, is to encourage the 
terrier, and as much as poſſible keep him 
lying at the face of the badger; but when 
ſuch a thing doth happen, the beſt way to 
retrieve the paſtime, 1s, to dig a large pit 
right down upon the place where the terrier 
lay, and there open all the holes and try the 
terrier, you may eaſily know whether the 
earth hath been moved or not; if your ter- 
rier lie at the badger, the beſt way is (if no 
other holes you fear his moving into) to dig 
right down upon the badger, and if he bolt, 
he cannot run away from you : but in dig- 
ging a fox, dig rather down upon the terrier, 
for 
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for a fox is apt to bolt, and perhaps get in- 
to a ſtronger earth. 

The crook 1 ſpoke of for pulling out a 
fox, is full as neceſſary for pulling out a bad- 
ger; when he is out, the greateſt uſe he is 
for, is to kill him with hounds or maſtiffs, 
or if you have young terriers that you would 
enter, the beſt way is to cope or muzzle him 
ſo that he cannot bite, and put him into an 
earth made on purpoſe, and encourage your 
terriers to him. 

The beſt way of killing badgers is with 
a maſtiff or ſpaniel in the night time when 
they are out of the hole, where you may 
either kill them or take them alive. 


MAR T E R Ns TERM S. 


As to the Martern's terms, it is a mat- 
ter ſo far from cuſtom, that if any, they 
muſt be coined a new; I have heard 
their litter of young called, a riches of Mar- 
terns; his tract or trace, which is never ſeen 
but in ſnow, doth very much reſemble the 
ſeal of an otter ; I did always call them his 

prints, 
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prints, but whether proper or not Ido not: 
aver. His dung being the only mark or to- 
ken to know where he lies, I always called 
his marks ; his fur or ſkin is called his caſe. 
You find and tree a Martern; to beat him: 
down, is to untree him: Two is a brace. of 
Marterns; when treed and the hounds ay it 
at the tree root, they bay. | 


* Z * 
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CONCERNING THE MA Re 
TERN. : 


A Martern is a little creature, rather Jon-- 
ger than a eat, but ſmaller in the body, his 
legs are ſhorter but much thicker and ſtrong- 
er, a little head ſhaped like a fox's, very 
ſhort ears, a tail full as long. as a cat, gs | 
very long fur or hair on it. 1 
The Martern is coloured black, or chin 
inclining to a brown, but the blacker the bet⸗ 
ter the fur; the underſide of ae neck-1 1s. a” ; 
white yellow. 5 (© 
A rank wood is their province, for hp 
breed in the tops of hollow trees, and con- 
tinually lie in ſuch places in the day time; 
ER: they. 
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they are very ravenous in preying upon any 
thing they can kill; when they come down 
to ſeek prey, upon the leaſt diſturbance of a 
dog, they will immediately run up the next 
tree; the greateſt part of their food is birds, 
rats, mice, ſnails and berries, though they 
will not ſtop to kill hens and ducks, or any 
ſort of wild fowl they can catch and over- 
come, as doth appear by what is found in and 
about the holes where they have their young, 
in the ſummer-time when.the days are long, 
they are often down on the ground in the 
day-time, though it is very rare ever to ſee 
one of them on the ground in the day-time 
in winter, but when night comes they never 


fail to come down. 


The place where they ſeek prey is moſt 
commonly in the rankeſt coverts of wood, 
either ſtanding or lying in hedge groves, 
and old hedge roots, or in rank covert of 
thorns and brambles, in fenny marſhy 
grounds near water ſides. What time they 
are in ſeaſon for copulation, or how long 
they carry their young I know not, but 1 
believe they do in that as in other things re- 
ſemble the cat, only they never have young 
more than. once a year, they have commonly 


three or four at a time, it is eaſy to find them 
| then, 
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then, ſor near the tree where they are, you 

ſhall find the reliques of every thing they 
prey on, as feathers, pieces of fowl, rats, 
mice, and a great deal of their dung on the 
root of the tree, or on the roots of ſome 
other tree hard by the tree where they are; 
and in winter-time they commonly have a 
great deal of their dung in ſome ſuch place 
as aforeſaid near the tree at which they uſed 
to lye: but take notice that they do not 
keep or lye conſtantly in the tree in the win- 
ter time, but do ſometimes lye two or three 
days in one tree, and two or three days in 
another in ſome other part of a wood; they 
never fail to empty themſelves near the treg 
wherein they lye before they go up in the 
morning; obſerve that they do (in dry wea- 
ther) ſometimes lye in the tops of large tr es, 
as oaks, aſh, alder, or birch that is grown 
over rank with ivy, ſo that crows or birds 
cannot ſee them, and there they lie round. 
like a cat, at the forking or parting of twa 
branches, or where a limb or branch goes 
out from the body of the tree, and in the day 
time will not move until you be very near 
them, and then ſo moved, will perhaps Heap 
from the extreme top of the tree to ths 
ground, and ſometimes will run a mile before. 


taking another tree; ; ſometimes a martefi. | 
wie 5. 
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will, (though a man be up in a tree) come 
down the tree till near the ground, and 
ſo leap off and run away. I have ſeen a 
martern leap from the top of a tree above 
fifty feet high, and fall upon ice, and made 
not the leaſt ſtop at the fall more than he 
had been running along the ice or graund ; 
it is not only once 1 have ſeen it ſo, but 
very often. 

There are ſome grounds i in Ireland that 
had been formerly covered with very rank 
woods, in boggy fenny grounds full of high 
banks of earth, and high reedy coarſe graſs 
growing on them, and holly buſhes and 
briars, and the woods being all cut away, 
yet theſe bogs being obſcure unfrequented 
places, the marterns do ſtill remain and are 
to be found there at any time of day as 
you would unkennel a fox, and for want 
of trees to lie in all day will lye in 
an old black bird's neſt or throſtle's neſt, in 
a holly or briar buſh within two foot of the 
ground, and will not move till the hounds 
are in the very buſh ; and if the bog be wet 
(as commonly they are) will run and leap 
from one taſſock to another, and cree 
through holly and briar buſhes, and will run 
ſo ſometimes two or three hours before three 
or four couple of good hounds, and at laſt 


when 
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when they can do no more, will run up any 
ſort of buſh or little tree that is left growing. 

Note, That a martern is very ravenous and 
rambles over a great deal of ground, eſpecial- 
ly when he miſſeth his prey; he doth ſome- 
times go in at the root of a tree as a fox and 
lyeth there all day ; I have ſeen ſeveral go 
in at the top of a hollow tree and come down 
the inſide of it and lye on the ground, and 
have found them there, though no hole on 
the outſide of the tree from the top down. 

A martern 1s never very fat, and I gather 
from that he is no great ſleeper; 1 have 
rode to the root of a large oak tree where I 
ſuppoſed a martern to lye, and with my whip. 
ſtruck the tree, and I have ſeen him put his 
head out of a hole as much as to ſay, who is 
there? and after looking round, crept in to his 
hole again, and if I had ſtruck there and 
made a. noiſe till night, I ſhould ſee no more 
of him. 

The ſeaſon for martern- hunting * 
as ſoon as the leaves are falling, and ends in 
the beginning of March, for the martern's 
fur is ſooner in ſeaſon and ſooner out of 
ſeaſon than any other fur, but till the leaves 
are fallen, it is not eaſy to hunt them in the 
night, though they are in ſeaſon in the be 
ginning of September. 


The 
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The time to hunt them (if in a wood) is, 
by moon-lizht with a hound, a couple, or 
two couple if entered to a martern, or a good 
mettled ſpanie! that is in good command and 
well entered to a martern, is an excellent 


good dog for that purpoſe; the time to go 


into the wood where marterns are is after 


ſan-ſet, betwixt that and day- light going, and 
go very quietly without the leaſt noiſe, two 
or three men are few enough ; one to carry 
a gun well charged with round duck ſhot, 
and another to carry an axe to cut a pole or 
wattle to beat againſt a tree in caſe a martern 
be tree d, and alſo to climb a tree in caſe of 
neceſſity that you cannot ſee him, or, cut the 


hole open if a martern chance to creep into 


a hole in the top of a tree: if your hounds 
or ſpaniel be good and accuſtomed to it, 
they will beat a great diftance from you, and 
will not if ftaunch cry any thing but a mar- 
tern: when you go firſt into the wood and 
your hounds about you, ſtrike your gun or 
pole againſt the tree with the words of en- 
couragement, you uſe, but be ſure 1t be with 
a low whiſpering voice and the hounds that 
are uſed to it will know what you mean, or if 

have a martern caſe (ſhewit to your hounds 


and let them ſmell at it, and clap and 
encourage 
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encourage them with the words of eneou- 
ragement you uſe before you go into the 
wood, if they find the ſcent of a martern and 
cry it, draw near them without any noiſe of 
ſpeaking or talking ; the reaſon for filence 
is, that the martern hearing only the noiſe of 
dogs runs up the next tree only to avoid the 
dogs ; and there fits open to be ſeen without. 
fear, but on the contrary if he hear the noiſe of 
any people he'll run as far as he can before 
the hounds, and when he doth tree, will per- 
haps creep into @ hole in the top of it, and 
ſo prove more difficult and troubleſome to 
kill; or if no hole, he will lye cloſe in ivy, 
or at the parting of ſome branch or limb of 
a tree, and ſo cannot be ſeen till the tree be 
wattled, or not perhaps till one climbs up very 
near him; the beſt method in ſuch a caſe, is, 
when you are ſatisfied what tree the hounds 
do point or bay at, ſtand fo as to try all the 
tree between you and the moon, and if you 
find him, fo the fur gliſtereth all like filver, 
then ſhoot him; or if you cannot find him ſo 
by the help of the moon, take a long wattle 
as long as can be got, and let one man place 
himſelf at the bottom of the tree with the 
pole or wattle in his hand, and the reſt of the 
company place themſelves at a little diftance 
from the tree to the beſt advantage, to ſee if 

any 
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any thing move, and then let him at the tree 
root with the pole or wattle advanced give 
the tree two or thtee ſmart ſtrokes as ſud- 
denly as he can and as high as he can reach; 
if the martern move, the man or men placed 
from the tree muſt ſee him, and if ſo, have 
the gun or guns ready, and down with him; 
if ſtriking or wattling the tree doth not move 
him, then one muſt climb up a piece and the 
other reach him up the pole or wattle, where- 
you ſuppoſe the martern to lye, and give two- 
or three ſmart ſtrokes to the tree as aforeſaid, 
as quickly as poſſible, and if that do 
not move him you may aſſure yourſelf 
he is in a hole; then your only way is, 
and no other for him in the tree to climb 
to the top feeling for a hole; if he finds the 
hole, try it with a ſtick up and down every 
way, if it touch him he will bite at the ſtick, 
and will when touched yearn and wrangle 
with a noiſe almoſt like a cat, then ſuch a 
crook as I ſpoke of in fox-hunting will put 
out the martern : I have often killed him ſo 
in the hole with a ſtick, and after dead twined 
a ſtick in the fur and pulled him out ; if the- 
hole be in the limb or branch of a tree, 
then ſtop the hole very well and cut the 
branch down, if it be hollow where you cut 
it: off, then be ſure you ſtop that hole very 

well 
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well too before the branch fall, and when it 
is down open one of the holes and let your 
hounds wind him and bay him in the hole, 
and it will make them very eager, and ſo cut 
a hole near where the martern lies and take 
him out with the crook, or let the hounds 
pull him out, which will be great encourage- 
ment for them ; and if you take him out with 
the crook, let them have the pleaſure of killing 
him ; but whatever you do when you have 
a martern in priſon ſo, have a care he do not 
bolt (which he will do if he can) and ſo give 
you as much more trouble, 7 

When you have a martern ſo in a hole, 
be ſure that you make no noiſe other than 
whiſpering, which will be great means at 
another time to make your hounds know 
what you mean or what game you would hunt 
when you go ſo filent ; and when the mar- 
tern is dead take it up in your hand and 
ſhew it the hounds, and lay it in the branch 
of ſome tree ſo that the hounds cannot reach, 
leap, or climb to it, and then ftrike the tree, 
and with a low voice encourage your hounds 
with the ſame words you uſe when you go 
into a wood to find a martern, and in two or 
three times doing ſo, you will find your 
hounds to know as well what you are going 
about as yourſelf, - 


Note, 
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Note, That ſometimes three or four trees 
or more grow ſo cloſe, that the top branches 
do mix and interfere with one another, or 
one tree perhaps leaning againſt another, 
if ſo, when you come firſt to the hounds, 
obſerve well what tree they point or bay at; 
for a hound that is well entered to this 
game, will cry it as high as he can reach up 
the tree, then at the firſt, place one man 
where he hath a right view of the tree to ob- 
ſerve if any thing ſtir, and before you are at 
the trouble of ſtriking the tree or climbing, 
draw your hounds clear round at fuch a diſ- 
tance as that you are ſure the martern could 
not be flipt down fome other tree, whoſe 
tops might correſpond with the tree he went 
up, and ſo be gone unknown to you, and you 
believe him there, (for very often a martern 
will do fo) when you are ſure the martern 
is there, then ſtrike the tree as aforeſaid, and 
remember to ſtand ſo as the tree is between 
you and the moon, and if any more company, 
ſet one on the other ſide, and if you made 
no noiſe (as I directed) be ſure the martern 
will move upward at the very firſt ſtroke, if 
he has not by ſeeing you about the tree 
moved before, but if a very clear moon-light, 
and you go very ſilent and quietly (unleſs 
in an ivy tree) it is but one martern in ten 
that 
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that you need have this trouble with, but 
that you ſhall ſee him ſitting like a cat in the 
tree; ſome will not go half way up, and 
ſome will go to the extreme top though a 
very high tree ; obſerve that if a martern 
once find that men as well as hounds do 
purſue him, or that you ſhoot and do not 
kill him, he will very rarely after ſuch diſ- 
turbance ſtay in the tree a minute, but will 
run along ſome branch growing out from the 
tree and ſo leap down to the ground how 
high ſoever, nay ſometimes he will leap from 
the extreme top of the higheſt tree growing, 
and will not make the leaſt ftop, let him fall 
on ice, the hardeſt ground, or lying tree, but 
will run ftraight away, and perhaps will not 
take a tree for two hours unleſs the hounds 
reach him and force him; the martern al- 
ways runs the fouleſt and worſt ground where 
lying wood is rankeft, as alſo briars, thorns, 
and old hedges, but when the hounds come 
near him the tree 1s the laſt refuge. 

Note, That if a martern do chance (tho 
it ſeldom happens) to take ſome ſuch tree as 
a man cannot climb nor move him with a 
wattle from the ground, a ſhot never fails to 
move him, the beſt method in ſuch a caſe 
is for one man with the beſt and ſureſt gun 


to ſtand ready to ſhoot him down as ſoon as 
he 


0 

he moves, and the other man to fire at the 
moſt likely place for the martern to lye in, 
and I have by theſe means killed many mar- 
terns. 

As for marterns that lye in the bogs, 
fenns, and unfrequented grounds where 
woods formerly have been very rank, and 
being now deſtroyed, the marterns yet re- 
main; for the finding, hunting, or killing of 
| thoſe marterns there need none of thoſe 
aforementioned inſtructions, for they are 
found, hunted, and killed as a fox, only 
they do not earth as a fox, (though I have 
ſeen a martern to have lain in an oak tree 
root in and amongſt plenty of large ſtanding 
trees) but will ſometimes, if the hounds ſtick, 
quit the covert or bog, and run two miles 
a head to ſome other covert he is acquainted 
with; and if there be but a thorn tree, will 
make a refuge of it to defend himſelf from 
the hounds till a man come up. 

I will now ſhow another way of hunting 
martern, and an infallible way, ſave only one 
evil that attends it, which is running counter, 
though by this way of hunting, you cannot 
kill more than one in a day, yet you are nei- 
ther obliged to moon-light, nor whiſpering to 
your hounds, things ſo neceſſary in the night 
time, but by uſing it there, and uſing it again 

| in 
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in the day time, it becomes a certain guide or 
rule to your hounds that it is a martern you 
would hunt when you whiſper, this way of 
martern hunting in the day time is by going 
into the woods with your hounds at the very 
break of day in the morning, where (if you 
miſs counter) you are ſure to run ons to the 
tree where he deſigns to lye all day, and 
commonly it happens, if in boggy ground, in 
or amongſt underwood that he finds ſome 
aſh or alder, and creeps in at the top, and ſo 
comes down to the ground and lyes; when 
you come to ſuch a tree, lay your ear to the 
tree, and ſtrike your ſtick very hard againſt 
it, and if he move upwards towards the top 
of the tree, you'll hear him creeping up, but 
whether or no you hear him, climb up and 


ſtop all the holes that the martern could get 
out at, and either cut the tree down or cut 


holes in it, ſo as you will find by thruſting 
in a ſtick you will find where the martern 
lies, and then you may kill him in the hole 
or take him out with a crook as you pleale. 
Sometimes that the martern hath not met 
with prey, he doth not go to the tree of him- 
ſelf till ſun-riſe, and if you chance in the 
morning to meet with him ſo a preying, he 
will take a tree as in the night, and ſo you may 
ſhoot him or beat him down among the 


hounds ; 
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hounds ; and if it be not in very clear ground, 
J mean if there be any either hedges, lying 
wood, or low covert of holly, thorn, or briars, 
the martern is ſure to eſcape out of the 
view of the hounds ; a martern when he 1s 
beaten down out of a tree fo, and that hounds 
are like to catch him, will run up fix or ſeven 

- foot into a tree and down on the other fide, 
and fo away as faſt as he can, and conſequent- 
ly for nine or ten trees together, will do ſo 
if the hounds be juſt at c atchinghim. It 1s 
juſt a ſhift the creature has to fave himſelf, 
as a hare hath by turning before a grey- 
hound ; and I obſerve that after a martern 
hath del ſhot at two or three times, he will 
die on the ground, though trees be very rank 
about him, for finding that trees prove no re- 
fuge or ſafety to him, he ventures then to 
depend on his running and other little ſhifts, 
which very rarely ever prove to fave his life, 

But notwithſtanding, the beſt, eaſieſt, and 
ſureſt way is to ſhoot a martern, if you can, 
let him be on what tree ſoever, for if he hap- 
pen to make a refuge of a large and groſs 
oak that is hollow where a man might loſe 
a day's work with it, and never be the nearer 
at night, unleſs you cut down the oak, it 
being unreaſonable a gentleman would ſuf- 
fer a large oak to be cut down perhaps to 
40 ſhillings 
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40 ſhillings damage, or more, for a martern 
worth five, and ſometimes a martern doth 
tree in a very high oak with a hole in the 
top of it, where a man cannot climb to, RE: 
_ Gut the hazard of his life. 

© -Wote, That a martern bake ache Ap £ 
himſelf trees with a refolution to lye there all 
day, whether in ivy or in a hole, but if you 
come quietly”: to the tree as afors directed, 


and wattle it, he will move: I have ſeveral __ 


times had marterns wattled out of the holes 
and fo have ſhot them. I have had a martern 
wattled out of a hole fo, and would not ſhoot 
him, but would have hiny beat off the tree to 
the hounds, but inſtead of that, he hath crept 
into the hole again, and coſt me four hours 
work with an ax ere I could get him. 

Now as to hunting counter being a matter 
fo pernicious and troubleſome in martern 
hunting, and very hard to find any mark or 
ſure token that you do hunt counter, unleſs 
by the ſcent growing colder, for unleſs in 
ſow you ſhall not once in your life-time ſee 
the trace or track of a martern, by reaſon he 
never treads any ſuch ground, but always on 
lying wood, or old hedges, or the clcaneſt 
graſs; yet in ground where lying wood is 
rank, a man may eaſily (if with the hounds} 
obſerve whether it be counter or no by this 

oblervation, 


* 
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obſervation, there is commonly amongſt plen- 
ty of lying wood ſome trees that lye high at 


one end and low at the other, if you find the 
hounds to come firſt to the end of the tree, 
which lyes high, they will beat a little and ſtop 


there, the martern having leapt down from the 


end of the tree to the ground, and the hounds 
cannot leap up to the tree, that is a certain 
token of counter, and ſometimes a- tree 1s 
blown or cut down, and fo falls againſt ano- 


ther tree, and doth not come to the ground 


with the top of it, but perhaps may be twenty 
or thirty foot high leaning againſt another 
tree. A martern is very apt in his ramble to 


begin at the root of ſuch a tree, and run it 


up till he come to the ſtanding tree, and 
then will not turn back but come down the 
tree that grows plumb, but never in a ſea- 
ſon you ſhall obſerve a martern to go up the 
ſtanding tree and come down the lying tree, 


ſo that if your hounds come to the ſtanding 


tree and cry it, and cannot hit till they come 
to the foot of the lying tree, you may ſatisfy 

youtſelf that it is counter. | 
1 have by this method of hunting mar- 
terns in the morning killed a great many, and 
by continual practice have become ſo expert 
in it, that I have not miſſed one morning 
in ten that I went out to try for one; as 
alſo 
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alſo at night hunting by moon light reiß | 
rarely went out but J killed either one, two, 
or three in one night, and commonly one in 
the morning, ſo that my night hunting ne- 
ver hindered my morning hunting. | 

I have told you the moſt remarkable: * 
ſervations and the very methods I ever made 
uſe of, by which 1 always prevailed in kil- _ 
ling; and I do now tell you, that though the . 
martern be a very rich fur, as alſo the killing 
him is very good ſport, yet I do aſſure you 
it is very dear bought, and fit for none to 
practiſe but young men that are able to take 
great pains, it beg all to e enn on 
foot. 

1 haye wrote the nature and en of 
the martern very plain and full, and believe 
I may juſtly ſay it is what never any man 
wrote before in this part of Europe, and am 
ſatisfied I have preſcribed the moſt effeftual 
rules for finding, hunting, and killing f 
marterns, it being now near thirty years fince 
firſt I began to invent ways to find, hunt, and 
kill marterns, and having the memorandums 
of my practice by me, I have wrote it accord- 
ingly; for I do ſolemnly declare, that I did 
not collect one word or {ſyllable of this from 
any author ſave only my own experience; 
and to ſpeak the truth, I did never ſee any 
| K thing 
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thing to any purpoſe wrote on this f 
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ubject; 
any that ever wrote any thing of it that I can 


hear of, is Mr. Turbervile, Mr. Blome, and 


Mr. Cox, and truly it is a great queſtion 
whether or no any of the three gentlemen 


did ever ſee a martern, and I am fatisfied 


they did never hunt nor kill one, as may 


appear by comparing this (which is true 
practice) with what they have wrote on this 
ſubject. 

I declare I never ſaw any man hunt a mar- 
tern but what I did myſelf, and thoſe in my 
company who went as my aſſiſtants, being 
commonly my own ſervants; nor did I ever 
hear of any man that did, ſave only that an 
Iriſhman did inform me, that after the war 
1641 there were ſome Iriſhmen with a cou- 
ple of beagles and a grey-hound did hunt 


| them, and that their cuſtom Was, when they 


tree d a Martern, to build a fire near the 
tree root, and ſit and watch the Martern till 
day, and then beat him down, and did de- 
pend on their grey hound to kill him, which, 
as he informed me, did very often fail, and 
truly I da not think it ſtrange: The fame in- 
for mer told me, they never killed above 
three or four Marterns in a week ; but allow. 
ing them all the ſucceſs they could expect, it 
was not probable they could exceed one in a 

| night, 
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night, and in my thoughts, they had more 
pains. for that one, than I had for one and 
twenty; for I very rarely ſtayed out above 
two or three hours in a night, and I com- 
monly brought two or three Marterns, and. 
very rarely ever failed of one in the morn» 


ing. , Theſe words I ſpake benen n 1s 
not Coleworts. twice ſod. 46:44:44 


After conſidering of all-that. l 18 fond . 
written, and all I could hear of by converſ- 
ing with, or queſtioning the moſt ancient 
huntſmen on this ſubject, I think I may juſt- 
ly conclude with the true thought that l am 
the firſt man that ever did ſind out by expe- 
rience, any true regular method for finding, 
hunting and killing ef Marterns, which Ido 
here leave. for the advantage of any who/ 
live contiguous to woods where Dy 
are in this or ee. i 
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OF THE OTTER 


Tu E Otter. is a beaſt whoſe paid 
colour is ſo well known that it is needleſs to 

mention any thing of them here; the places 
he moi! frequents are, rivers, loughs, and 
K 2 | overflowed 


1 
overflowed fenny bogs ; his places of repoſe 
or reſt are commonly in the rocks of the ſea, 
hollow banks of rivers, in obſcure unfrequent- 
ed iſlands that happen to be either in river 
or lough, or in any wet bogs that are grown 
over with rank wood or great roots, or great 
taſſacks growing in ſuch places, if warm 


+ weather, he will lie on a root or taſſock, or 


will' ſometimes lie on the bank of a river in 
ſome buſh, where he can ſlip down into the 
water upon the leaſt annoyance ; if in very 
cold or wet weather, or very hard froſt, he 
will not lie ſo open, but gathereth old graſs 
or reeds, or old hay hanging on the buſhes 
or banks of rivers by a flood, and will-make 
a bed very warm like a gooſe neſt in ſome 
hollow bank of a river, or in ſome tree root 
growing on the river's fide, or in the hollow 
or inſide of ſome great tree root that happens 
to be in any overflowed bog, and lies above 
water; for he commonly when going into 
his byle or lodging creeps up into jt through 
the water, and hath his bed above the ſur- 
face of the water, and ſo there is no way. to 
ſuſpect, nor reaſon to believe him there, un- 
leſs that hounds wind him through the earth, 
and if ſo, when he finds men begin to dig or 


make any diſturbance, he willlipdown the ſame 


way 
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way he came up, and go perhaps fifty or 
ſixty yards under water before he vents 


When the bitch or female otter is in ſeaſon 


for the dog, her box ſwelleth and is mueh 
larger than at other times, as that of a 
hound bitch; and if in river or lough where 
otters are plenty, there will be ſometimes 
two or three brace of dogs or male- otters 
following her, yea, and they will fight and 
tear each other, till they leave blood on the 
river banks. Their noiſe, when they fight 
ſo, is very loud and ſhrill, not much unlike 
the noiſe of cats when, fighting, but you 
may hear the otters. much further: How 
long they carry their young 1 cannot truly 
inform you, but in my opinion the, otter 
does much reſembie. the ferrit in that thing 
of generation. The otter breedeth at any 
time of the year, and hath commonly two, 
three, four or five young at a time; but it 
is a great chance that any of their young 
comes to perfection, that is, to live to be 
three or four months old, ſo as they can 
prey for themſelves, unleſs ſuch as are bred 
in April, May or June, for thoſe bred then 
are two or three months old before they are 
caught with a flood, which kills more ot ters 
than all the huntſmen in Europe; for the ot- 
ter an her young moſt commonly in 
ih ſuch. 
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ſuch cloſe hollow banks of rivers as aforeſaid, 
and no way into the place but by coming up 
under water, and perhaps not two foot above 
the ſurface of the water. hen at the Joweſt, 
end be ſure, if a flood be before the young 
be two or three months old, fare wel young 


otters; for 1 can affirm, young otters are 


above three months old, and indifferent 


large, before they ever prey for themſelves, 
or leave the byle or neſt where they are bred. 
When a flood cateheth the young, I do be- 
lieve, that one in ten doth not get out of the 
neſt undrowned, and if they do, it is two 
to one, they do not meet with the old otter, 
and if they do find the dam, it is moſt likely 
the young dies notwithſtanding, for the 
bitch otter is not too indulgent to her young, 
as 1 can prove by ſeveral © inſtances; beſides 
a young ofteris ſo chill and tender a creature, 
that the eold kills it preſently; for though 
the water is naturally the otter's province, 
yet he lies as warm as any wild creature liv- 
ing. I have, after a flood, found ſeveral 
young otters both alive and dead; if alive, 
it continually whiſtles or cries for the dam 
unless when aſleep. I have ſound a neſt of 
young otters, and the old one being with 
them, upon the firſt diſturbance went off; 
bros young ones being very little and young, 
1 did 
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I did not touch them, but waited to ſhoot 
the old one at night; but the old otter did 
not come. I did not go the next night leſt 
1 annoyed the old one, and the day follow- 
ing the young ones all died, and I do believe 
the old otter never came near them at all. 

I once in froſt and ſnow hunted and traced 
an otter into a large long root in a bog about 
an hundred -paces from the fide of a lough, 
dry land being between the Jough and the 
root; yet the root was over a pool of water, 
above half a yard deep, and the old otter , 
went in at another root, and went in under 
the ice near twenty paces, and came up in the 
root where ſhe lay, and had two young ones 
about four months old at leaſt, and very 
large; the hounds did wind her and the 
young through the earth, and began to ſerape 
and work, and 1 did by that aſſure myſelf 
the otter lay in that place. I got an ax and 
ſpade, and cut the root with the earth on 
the top; the old otter, upon the firſt diſ- 
turbance, ſlipt away under the ice the ſame - 
way ſhe came in, and finding no diſturbance 
there, and our noiſe behind her, ſhe ſlipt 
away out, and into the lough; we wrought 
on, the hounds lying and baying fo briſkly, 
1 never feared the otter being removed ; in 
ſhort, I came to the neſt where the young 
575 was, 
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vas; they being large ſlipt into the water, 


but I killed them both preſently ; when I 


found them to be young ones, I ſet on im- 
mediately to the place where the old otter 
came in, ſuppoſing ſhe would bolt, but I 


was too late, for ſhe was gone ; I tryed all 
the root about with the hounds, but to no 


purpoſe; I came to the place where ſhe 
bolted, and found her ſeals, where ſhe had 


run ſtraight into the lough; I came next 


morning, thinking ſhe would have made a 
Rep to viſit her young, but ſhe had not come 


there, for I could eaſily find if ſhe had come 


there by the ſnow, and ſo ſucceſſively for 
three mornings together, but ſhe had never 
come; there was a little brook run into 
the lough, on the other fide of the lough, 
about a — off, I went there to try, about 
half a mile up the little brook, I found and 


killed her, and found ſhe had given milk 


only of two paps, ſhe having only two young 


ones; I ſuppoſe each had known his own m 
Pap 3 by theſe obſervations I gather that ot- 


ters are not very indulgent or careful of their 


young ; for a fox that will bolt upon all oc- 


caſions, will not bolt from her young, though 


ſhe dies for it; and ſuppoſe you ſhoot at a 
fox and wound her, ſhe will (if able to go) 
come that night or the next, and remove her 

cubs 
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eubs to ſome other hole, and there taker care 
and provide for them. | 
As for the food of anotter, rrivonly iin, wid 
very little of that doth ſuffice, though ſome 
authors on this ſubject, have wrote, that an 
otter killeth lambs, and preyeth by land, 
eating herbs when he ean find nothing elſe 
to eat; as alſo that he will eat ſtinking fiſh, 
all which I deny, and to prove the contrary, 
do affirm, that I have in my time, killed near 
one hundred brace of otters, and never could 
find any thing in their belly but fiſn, and 
never the quantity of a hen's- egg of that, 5 
either digeſted or undigeſted ; nor did 1 
ever ſee the ſprats of an otter to be more 
than the quantity of what fiſh is commonly 
taken out of a ſmall oyſter- nell; Lhave ve- 
ry often laid freſh fiſn to train an otter to a 
certain place, both trouts, / eels, pikes and 
bream, with one part on the land, and the 
other in the water, which was to me ſeem- 
ingly the greateſt temptation to induce the 
otter to take it, and I never found one to 
touch it, though I found his ſeals on the 
ſand within two foot of the fiſh ſo left; I have | 
left ſalt herring on the banks where otters 
came out to tumble and ſcrape, ' and make 
their ſpraints, and though I have had both 
721 and freſh fiſh. lying whole within a foot 
. 5. of 
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of them, yet could-neyer find any of them to 
touch it; by which reaſons 1 am ſatisfied, 
that an otter will eat no fiſh but what he 
takes himſelf, unleſs it happens that when 


two of them are together, and one of them 
do catch a ſiſh, the other may, in my opini- 


on, eat with him, but I am not ſure of it, 


nor have I any reaſon by experience to think 


it 3 1 believe no man living can affirm a 
wild 'otter to have eaten fleſh, nor do 1 be- 
lieve any man's experience hath taught him 
o give a true deſcription. of it more than 
what is done, by the experience of a tame 
iotter, Which is as far different from that of 
a wild otter, as a tame deer differs from a 
wild one for a tame deer will eat any thing 
2 man cats; I have had a deer would eat 
beef, or any kind of fleſh, bread, butter, 
cheeſe, or any thing elſe it could come at ; 
4 : defire any reaſonable man who under- 
ſtands the nature of a deer, to conſider 
whether or no a wild deer would eat any of 
thoſe ſorts of meat, and I do really believe 
there is as much difference in this particular, 


between a wild and tame otter; a wild otter 


certainly eats nothing but fiſh, frogs or worms, 
or ſuch like, he may get under water. An 
otter is a creature that lives on as little meat 
as any beaſt of his ſize whatever, as doth ap- 


Pear 
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| pear by what he leaves of the fiſh he kills; 
for if a trout of ſeven or eight inches long, 
or a little eel, he moſt commonly leaves a 
part of it on ſome ſtick or ſtone, or on the 
river bank where he eats, and fo the kite or 
crow which comes next takes it. I can affirm 
that I ſaw an otter-take a trout and come to 
land with it, and did eat what he pleaſed of 
it, and after did rub himſelf on the ground, 
and made his ſpraints, and ſo ſwam away; I 
went and took up the trout, and he had not 
eaten an ounce of it; eels are the moſt of 
his food, the ſmalleſt of which he common- 
ly leaves a part of; as alſo 1 have ſeveral 
times in a morning early found fiſh of ſeve- 
ral forts, as falmon, trout, eel, pike and 
bream, that the otter had killed and brought 
out of the water; and 1 do really believe I 
never ſaw one fiſh that 1 found before the 
crows that wanted above two ounces of being 
whole, which is a ſtrong demonſtration that 
very little fiſh at a time ſufficeth anotter. 
If there be (as ſome men fay) otters that 
will kill ducks, I can affirm, that it is not 
every otter, nor do I believe that every ot- 
ter doth it, but] will ſatisfy you, what 1 ſaw, 
and you may judge of it: I went one even- 
ing, and took a man with me who is now 
living, we fat down by a river-ſide, being 
almoſt 
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almoſt dark, the otter came ſwimming down 
the river, which was not above twenty foot 
broad, and though it was covered with geeſe, 
ducks, widgeon, teal, and divers ; yet one 
of them did not riſe to their wing, only 
opened in the middle of the river, and the 
otter. came ſwimming through them to my 
gun's end, where I ſhot him: This is very 
true, and doth appear to me, that if the ot- 
ter had been a common enemy to water- 
fowl, they would at his approach, have ta- 
ken wing, and lighted in ſome other part of 
the river, When a tame otter makes his eſ- 
cape and becomes wild, I doubt not but he 
will become ravenous in deſtroying any thing 
he can overcome, but that may be called an 
| In the time of a vehement froſt, the otter 
fiſheth by day as well as by night, whether 
it be the hunger that occaſions it, or the help 
of the day, or that the water may be warm- 
er in the day than in the night, I know not. 
Note, that it is not in every froſt an otter 
doth ſo, but when it is very vehement and 
hard, and hath laſted long. An otter is a 
very inceſſant ſleeper, and conſequently wy 
fat. 


I have come ſuddenly upon an otter, LF, 
on the river Bs and he hath ſlipt into the 
; river, 
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river, and did not go three yards before he 
would put up his head and, neck above wa- 
ter, to ſee what annoyed and frightened him; 
but when he ſaw what I was, he ſlipt oder 
water, and ſo ſwam to ſome root or hollow 
bank; when he puts up his head to fee 
what frights him, he commonly doth it 
in the middle of the rivet, and not at any | 
bank fide, as ſometimes an otter will (when 
you come haſtily upon him) ſnort and grun- 
tle like a pig. I ſuppoſe it is ſo when he 
leaps haftily into the water, while he is draw- 
ing his breath, and ſo the water gets into 
his head or noſtrils, and he ſnorts to clear 
them again; ; he either doth. it at his firſt 
putting up his head, when he leaps into the 
water or not at all, or ſometimes he ſnorts 
ſo, as if deſpiſing his enemy; for I have 
known an otter to ſnort ſo in his hold or by le, 


when one dog hath come to Men and he 
hearing no other noiſe. 
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OTTER- HUNTING, 


# HE Seaſon for ot is aid 


to be in winter, but he may be as well hunt- 
ed in ſummer as winter, for unlefs a bitch- 
otter, 
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otter, when the hath cubs, I never ſaw an ot- 


ter out of ſeaſon, though the moſt ſatisfacto- 
Ty time for it is in froſt and ſnow, becauſe 
you may then fee his ſeal and trail in the 
ſnow, and ſo be ſatisfied you do not hunt 
counter. If you live near rivers where otters 
are plenty, it is a pleaſant diverſion, and ea- 
ſily procured, I mean without riding hard. 

When you go to the river with your 
hounds, as much as you can draw againſt 
the wind whether up or down the river, and 
if fo, that you have neither but a fide wind, 
on that fide of the river, ſo as to have the 
advantage of it, if your hounds be well en- 
tered to the otter, it is one in ten that you 
will paſs fo, but that they will wind him in 


his byle or holt; and though an otter doth 


moſt commonly come up into his 'byle under 
water, yet he lies generally near the top of 


the th, fo that the hounds will wind him 


in his byle, from whence he caſts a ſtrong 
ſcent ; if your hounds find where he hath 
been fiſhing, either up or down the river, 


and cry it, be ſure look well on the fand-beds 
whether it be counter or no, which you will 


ind by his ſeals: Obſerve, that where otters 


are plenty, they have certain treating places 
on little iſlands in the river, or ſome little 
point of land "Ying contiguous: to the water 

where 
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where he can come eaſily unto it out of water, 
and in thoſe places every otter that comes up 
or down the river rubs, tumbles and ſcrapes 
the ground, and makes his ſpraints, and by 
looking ſharp upon thoſe places, you will 
find his ſeals, and fo diſcover whether he 
hath gone up or down the river, and when 
you are ſatisfied that you are not coun- 
ter, if your hounds cry it cheerſully, here 
he hath been on land, or on the ſtones or 
roots in the river, if they do not puſh on too 
| faſt AS you £0 on, call your hounds in to 
try the moſt ſuſpected places, and though 
the hounds ſometimes cannot cry it nor hit 
it at all, do not be diſoouraged but try for- 
wards, till you come to ſome place where you 
have reaſon to believe the otter would not 
paſs without coming out; for an otter very 
rarely ever goes far in a river, eſpecially up 
the river, without coming out upon ſome 
bank or lying tree, or great ſtone, all of 
which your hounds will try, if accuſtomed 
to it; when you have tryed ſo far as to be- 
lieve reaſonably he is not gone forwards, 
then try back, and try your hounds at both 
banks of the river till you come where 
cryed it laſt, and if you be ſure you have 
not miſſed him there, then you muſt believe 
that he had come fo far a fiſhing, and was 
gone 


2 -j 
gone vack, and try accordingly. Alſo con- 
ſider if there be any little brook out of either 
fide of the river, and if ſo try that, or if any 
other lough or river near hand; an otter wil 
run by land half a mile to another water 
that he is acquainted with, but note, that he 
always keeps one path in running by land, 
which is commonly the very neareſt way to 
the! water where he goes, which by continuai 
uſage becomes beaten like a foot path, ſo 
that it is viſible ; as alſo conſider if any ex- 
traordinary turn or crook in the river, an 
otter is apt to quit the river in ſuch a place, 
and eroſs the land at neareſt to the turn of 
the river; but if ſo he keeps a path which 
is viſible as aforeſaid, and if any hedges be 
in the way, he hath muſes which are very 
much beaten by his continual uſing them. If 
you follow otter- hunting, "= muſt obſerve 
all theſe things. 
Ass ſoon as you perceive your bande to 
have ſound the otter in his byle or hold, 
which you will eaſily know by their baying 
and giving their mouths more than ordinary 
at one certain place in the bank; before you 
go near, ſet one up the river, and one down 
the river, to ſuch places as that the water is 
ſo ſhallow that the otter cannot paſs them un- 
4 and ſo keep him in as little compaſs 
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as you can; when you have men or boys ſo 
placed, then go to the hounds and encourage 
them, leap upon the bank, or ſtrike with a 
pole or quarter-ſtaff on the ground, and the 
otter will be apt to unbyle and ſlip down into 
the river; if the river be pools and ſhallows, 
then otter ſpears with the help of the hounds, 
will kill him with extraordinary ſport-in ſuch 
a river, but if a deep dead water, guns are 


the only inſtruments ; if a calm day and the 
water dead and quiet, then obſerve when 


the hounds move him from whence he vents, 
and follow him by the bells or blobs of wind 
that ariſeth from him as he ſwims under wa- 
ter, and juſt as he vents fire at him. Ob- 
ſerve that in deep water, the otter is always 
four or five paces before the foremoſt blob 
you can ſee riſe ; and in ſhallow water, he 
drives a wave before him and makes a viſible 
motion in the water; when you ſee by that 
that he heads towards any hollow bank, ſtick, 
ſtone or root in the water, for he commonly 


vents in ſuch places, then look four or five 


paces before the blob, and be ſure have your 
gun ready at your eye to fire upon the firſt 
appearance of his mouth and noſe, for on 
the firſt fight of you he flips down and vents 
in ſome other Pract. 

: A water 
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A water ſpaniel is very requiſite and uſe- 
ful in otter-hunting, and after the death of 
two or three brace of otters becomes an ex- 
traordinary dog for it, both in finding and 
Hunting, and is a very great encouragement 
to hounds in taking the water, ſeeing the ſpa- 
niel before them, and will cry the otter when 
he vents, as fluently as a hound. 

Keep an otter down for a little time, and 
when he puts up his noſe do not give him 
time to vent, but force him down haſtily, 
and in doing ſo three or four times, his 
breath being very hot, will, when he gets 
time to vent, ſmoke fo, that you may ſee 
it, eſpecia)ly in a froſty morning; and like- 
wiſe when he goes far under water before he 
vents, and then he can no ſooner put up his 
noſe, but the hounds vent him; it is ex- 
cellent diverfion with an otter when in a 
river that hath pools and ſhallows, and hav- 
ing the ſhallows guarded that he cannot get 
out of the pool, for he cannot ſooner vent 
than the hounds are upon him ſwimming and 
wading in the water, and if many hounds do 
commonly make a very fine cry, but if he 
find he can neither flip up or down the river, 
be ſure he will bolt out at one fide if poſſi- 
ble, and ſo make towards the deepeſt part 
of the river that is near him, for an otter 

can 
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can never be driven ſo far out of his biaſs, 


but he will, ſo far as he is able, make to- 
wards the deepeſt water, and will make that 
his refuge, if he can get to it; for it is 

moſt certain he can never be killed in a deep 
water with hounds, for if twenty couple of 
hounds, and though ſome of them had hold 
of him he will certainly get to the bottom, 
and clear himſelf of them; but if in ſhallow 
water, they kill him immediatelv, or on 
graſs, rough ſtones, ſand or ſnow, they will 
ſoon overcome him; though an otter upon 
ice, will aght more ſtoutly, and make a much 
longer battle, tban on any fort of rough 
ground, the reaſon for it (in my opinion) 


is, he having ſharp claws, ſtands very firm 
upon ice, for his ſhort legs are of as great 


uſe to him there, as if they were longer; and 
in ſnow, rough ground, or ſhallow water, 
they are not ſo. He hath much ſharper teeth; 
than any other vermin, and though his 
mouth be very little, he bites extreamly hard; 
I have ſeen a very ſtout hound, that would 
ſhake a fox to death in a moment, yet would 
be afraid of an otter, and ſcarcely ſeine him 
if alone, though the -preſence of a man is 
_ encouragement to hounds in ſuch a 
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I have ſeen an otter upon ice, run, or ra- 
ther walk half a mile, and four couple of 
hounds commonly round him, baying at him, 
as if he had been a bull or a ſtag, and would 
not, or durſt not touch him, till I came up 
to encourage them, and then they ſeized 
him nn and killed him after a Rrong 
battle. 

When an otter is killed, you cannot. be too 
kind to your hounds, in clapping and encou- 
raging them, and let them bite him as long 
as they pleaſe, then hold him up on a pole, 
quarter-ſtaff, otter-ſpear, or pitch-fork, and 
let them bay him, clap and encourage them 
cheerfully as poſſible with the words, bo vent, 
or what other words you uſe to your hounds 
in finding an otter ; then throw him down 
among them again, and let them bite him 
at their pleaſure, and do fo a ſecond, or third 
time, and fo conſequently do with the ſecond 
and third otter you kill, and 1t will make 
your hounds very keen, good and ſtaunch, 
at this ſport: for in all my practice, I never 
found any thing ſo good for making a hound 
painful and ſtaunch to his game, as chearful 
_ encouragement at the death, eſpecially - of 
fox,  martern or otter; as alſo it is very 
convenient (and what I ever uſed in hunt- 
inge of fox, martern or otter) to ſhew hounds 
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the caſe of an otter, fox, or martern, being 
what game you would hunt in the morning, 
when you are going to the river or coyert, 
and let them ſmell at it, and encourage 
them with the words you uſe in finding. 

I forgot to tell you, that a brace of otters 
commonly lye together in one byle, and con- 


ſequently are put down, or unbyled together, 


ſo when at the unbyling, be ſure to obſerve 
by what you ſee, or by what the people plac- 
ed at the ſhallows do ſee, or by the venting 
or crying of the hounds, and Judge by all 
whether there be two or not. 

I have found myſelf a brace and half of 
otters in one root together, and killed them 
all; there are three or four ways or marks 
to know where otters are or do frequent a 
lough or river; the chief token is by the 
ſpraints which are to be found on the river- 
banks, great ſtones, lying- trees, blocks, or 
on tree- roots in the riger ; another token is 
the treating- places I ſpoke of before, where 
they commonly ſcrape the ground, tumble, 
and rub themſelves ; another token is, by his 
ſeals, which you may find on ſand- beds, or 
other ſoft places on the ſides of the river z or 
in ſnow you may ſee it far off, and where he 
draweth himſelf on his belly and leaveth a 
tract, as if you had drawn a ſmall piece of 
timber, 
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timber, or ſometimes when he runs in ſnow, 
he leaves the marks of his ſtern in the ſnow, 
which looks as if you had ſtruck a ſtaff on the 
ſnow; another token is by his paths in the 
ſnow, or by land, when there is no ſnow 
at the ſhort crooks in a river, where he will 
not take about by the river, but will go at 
the neareſt by the land, eſpecially when go- 
mg up the river; theſe paths are to be ſeen 
when there is no ſnow, eſpecially in ſummer, 
when the graſs is up; by all theſe tokens I 
always knew in what river or lough, the ot- 
ters were moſt plenty, though a river that hath 
plenty. of wood- growing in and about the 
banks, never is without otters, if any fiſn in 
the river. Of all game, an otter is moſt un- 
certain in finding, being a creature that na- 
turally rambles very far. I have followed 
the trace of an otter on the ſnow about fix 
miles up a river in a morning, bangs his ram- 
ble the night before. 

Otters are called, the firſt year a whelp, 
or 2 cub, and afterwards an otter ; a brace, 
or a brace and a half of otters. The otter's 
copulation is called bunting for his kind; his 
voice then, or when calling for his mate is 
whiſtling ; his ordure is called his /praints ; 
his track or treading; is called his /eal y his 
place of lying is called his watch or byle, 


which 
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which word comes from a hollow place in the 
earth or bank or hollow root, he eommon- 
ly lying in ſuch: places, or by ſome his bali 
or chamber; to find or unbyle an otter or put 


„ Bl town the otter ; bis ſkin is called his cg s 
Il fur; his tail is called his ſtern; when he | 

it quits the water to get to ſome other part of 

7 the river or pond, then he ſ{zps; wherever 

1 he puts up his noſe for breath when a hunt- 

r, ing, he vents; when he keeps in the middle 

1 of the river, Ws beats the ftream. 4 
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takes upon him to be a KEEPER of a DEER- 
PAkk, to a EorD or GEN TLEMAN. 
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Aua dende t be a keeperiofilw 
= park, ought to be a forward active man, and 
ready to venture his buff upon all occaſions, 
„ in defence of every thing that belongs to his 
5 lord or maſter, and in his care; he ought _ 
8 alſo to be an ingenious gentile- man, and to 
s go accordingly for ſeveral reaſons ; and firſt, 
. for the credit of his maſter and lord whom 
; he ſerves. Secondly, he will be accepted in 
$ 


gentlemen's company, and truly, if qualified 
{+ +5 251000 
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as a keeper ought to be, all gentlemen that 
are lovers of ſport will deſire his company. 
Thirdly, if he be not an ingenious man, he 
can never be maſter of all the points and 
arts, that a keeper ought to be accompliſhed 
with ; for in the firſt place he ought to under- 
ſtand the nature and property both of red 
and fallow deer, and to know when he ſees 
deer which is high veniſon, and which is not, 
both in winter and ſummer ; he ought. to 
know all the terms of art relating to any thing 
of deer; he ought alſo to underſtand the 
taking of deer quick in toil or harneſs; as 
likewiſe the ſituating a penn that may be f. 
fectual for that purpoſe, and likewiſe how to 
handle them when taken, both to ſeill and 
hoodwink them, as alſo how to carry and de- 
liver them ſafe, and to ſplay female fawns 
which (when at age) exceed all other winter 
veniſon ; likewiſe he ought to be a good 
huntſman, and to underſtand a hound very 
well, with all the terms relating to that ſport 
and to blow a horn well, and. to know and 
ride a horſe well, I mean to be a good horſe- 
man, to ride hard when there is occafion, and 
not to ride hard but then; for it makes a man 
appear fooliſh ; beſide, he ought to ſpare 
his horſe when the ſport will allow it, leſt he 
tire him and be caſt out, which would be a 
| ſhame 
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ſhame for a keeper (when there are gentle· 
men hunting) Lon he ſhould be out at the 


death of a deer ; as alſo it may bea loſs to 
him, for he does not know but the hounds 
may Pinch and ſpoil the veniſon ;' likewiſe 
a keeper ought to know how to behave him- 
ſelf at the death of a deer, and how to pre- 
ſent the knife and hanger as I directed, in 


ftag or buck hunting, and likewiſe how to 


break up a deer according to art, for very 
often a keeper is obliged to break up a deer 
before gentlemen who. are competent Judges 
whether he doth it right or not. 
Therefore, before I proceed further, Pl 
tell you how to break up a deer according 
to what practice I have ſeen and uſed. Firſt, 
after a deer is paunched you take out the 
umbles, which is to be done as followeth : 
Take a ſharp knife, and begin at the teuwel 
or hole where the bladder lies, and cut and 
take along all the fat and kidneys, with: the 
inſide fillets clean from the chine-bone, till 
you come to the midriff, which muſt be 
cut cloſe to the ribs, but left faſt to the 
umbles, and ſo take out the heart and lights 
altogether, with the throple or windpipe, 
which hath a large knot or lump on the end 
of it, ſo to wind them up; cut off all the 


lights, and lit the heart in four quarters, 
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from the point to the middle, make a hole 
through it, and pull through the windpipe 


aforeſaid, double, ſo as the knot may bear up 


the heart ; then take the-midriff and double 
it, and make a hole and draw the windpipe 
through as before, and ſo it will be above the 


heart, then laſt make a hole through between 


the kidneys, and ſo hang that uppermoſt with 


the fat above, ſcrape the blood off it, and 


it will look very fine, it is a part of the deer 


very much eſteemed among gentlemen, it 
belongs to the keeper; then unlace the deer, 
which is ripping him; then take hold of the 
corner of the ſkin at the right breaſt, with 
your left hand, and ſo ſtrip him, thruſting it 
off with the other hand inſtead of a knife, fo 
far as it may be paſt where you part the 
haunches from the ſides, then take your 
ſhoulder knife to cut out the ſhoulder, firſt 
take up a muſcle or ſinew, on the leg below 
the elbow joint, and there put in your finger, 
then put your ſhoulder knife in under the 
ſhoulder; and looſe or part it from the breaſt 


or ribs, and fo cut round above the elbow: 


Joint; then put your knife: further in, and 
come round'a ſecond time, if it be done at 

three or four rounds it is dexterouſly done; 

you muſt take out the ſhoulder large, with 

the fat, lap and nut, without ever break - 
ing the outmoſt rind or ſkin, which is called 

: the 
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the apparel; the ſhoulders do likewiſe be- 
"Jong to the keeper; when you have taken 
out the ſhoulder, cloath him, that is, lay a 
cloth upon the veniſon ſo far as the ſkin is 
off, to keep it clean, or if you have not a 
cloth, take clean fern; turn the deer and 
ſtrip the other fide ; take out the ſhoulder as 
aforeſaid ; then with your hanger cut open 
the breaſt from the place of /ay clear through 
towards the neck, then part the fides from 
the haunches, which is done by cutting them 
through at the ſecond joint of the back, from 
the tuewell, letting all the flank go with 
the ſides, then holding up the ſides by put. 
ting your finger under a rib, and ſo with 
your knife cut down each fide of the chin; 
and with your hanger cut it out, it belongs to 
the keeper ; ſpread the ſides right upon a 
table or on ſome clean fern, then take the 
haunches, turn them and take hold-of the 
ſingle, and cut up two little cuts through 
the ſkin in the under fide of it, and raiſe the 
{kin from the fleſh, then put in your finger 
and unlace what 1s there, then ſtrip off the 
haunches, obſerving that you leave ſome of 
the ſkin and penn on the fingle, not the ex. 
| tream point of the ſingle, but that part of it 
L that is next the haunches, then take the ap- 
parel of the haunches; and ſay it on each 
fide. of che ſingle, to try the fatneſs of it; 
167: L * take 
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take out the bladder with the courage, and 


clean the teuwel; all this is done (if a quick - 
expert man) in about a quarter of an hour, 
or a little more, although ſome deer do ſtrip 
much eaſier than others; if a deer hath been 
much heated by hard hunting or other- 
wiſe formerly, then his ſkin will won very 
faſt. - 

A keeper ought to know and 0 
the beſt way how to preſerve veniſon that 
it may endure carriage and go ſweet. I have 
ſent veniſon that hath gone ſafe and ſweet 
a hundred miles in the month of July. My 
way was thus; as ſoon as the deer was dead, 
I immediately paunched him, took out the 
umbles and dryed him within with cold fern, 
and broke him up immediately, If any air 
or wind, do it on the graſs, which cools, 
dries and ſweetens the veniſon mightily, 1 
laid the veniſon on cool fern, cleaned it, and 


dried it, oat- meal is very good to rub on ve- 


niſon, it dries up the moiſture and preſerves 
veniſon ſweet, and-when it is rubbed off, the 
veniſon is very white and looks well, but 
to do it without meal, I take a little allſpice 
pounded and pepper, and ſeaſon it all in 10 
infide, and where I took out the ſhoulders, 
or where the veniſon is pinched with hounds 
or in the bullet hole (if ſhot) and in the teu- 


well, when right ſeaſoned, take paniers made 


for 
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for that purpoſe with clean fern or tops of 
aſh or ivy, and put the veniſon in a clean 
coarſe linen cloth, and travel in the night 
as much as poſſible, if very hot weather; 
when I reſted or ſtopt to bait, it was always 
in the heat of the day, and ordered the veni- 
ſon to be hung up in a cool cellar, if it grows 
moiſt, dry it and ſeaſon it, as alſo renew the 
fern and tops if there be occaſion, and fo ve- 
niſon will be ſafe four days and four nights; 
Note, T hat the higher or fatter veniſon is, it 
will be the longer preierved, as alſo ſhot veniſon 
may be lopger preſerved than hunted ve- 
niſon. 

If when you kill a LEE you paunch him, 
take out the umbles, and dry him within, 
yet notwithſtanding, put him behind a boy 
on a horſe, immediately while he is hot, and 
travel ſix hours with him, and he ſhall (if it 


be hot weather) have ſuch a ſmell or ſtink 

that the veniſon ſhall not be fit to be uſed : 
ſo much for the preſervation of veniſon, _ 
A keeper ought to appear genteel when he 
delivers his veniſon for ſeveral reaſons ; firſt, 
for his lard or maſter's credit; ſecondly, for 
his own credit ; thirdly, for the credit of other 
keepers, and fourthly, for his own advantage. 
Firft, for his maſter's credit, he ought to wear 
good cloaths, a green coat, a leaſh and hanger, 
_ to 
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to ride a good horſe, and have a boy with him 
to carry the veniſon; I think that every. 
one will allow that it is for any gentleman's 
credit that his ſervant appeareth in ſuch or- 
der as aforeſaid, for ſhould a gentleman's ſer- 
vant when he is ſent to another gentleman's 
houſe look like a butcher or a plow-man 
when he ought, according to his ſervice or 
employment, look more genteel; why, every 
one that ſees him will ſay that his lord or 
gentleman whom he ſerves doth not allow 
his ſervants wages to keep cloaths on their 
backs, or otherwiſe that he values not what 
ſort of ſervants he keeps, or he would not 
fend ſuch a fellow as that abroad, and a 
great deal more of this nature will no doubt 
be ſaid on this ſubject. Secondly, That it is 
for his own credit, I need not add much to 
what I have already ſaid, for the ſound of 
the thing carries its own confirmation along 
with it ; only that gentlemen ſeeing a keeper 
look ſhabby and out of the proper faſhion of 
a keeper, they will be apt to ſay he is ſome 
idle drunken fellow, and drinks what ſhould 
maintain him in better order, or that he 1s 
ſome ſimple fellow that deſerves no better, 
or ſomething of this nature, undoubtedly, 
will be ſaid. 
Nov, Thirdly, That it is for the credit 
of other e is what conſequently muſt 
follow, 
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follow, that one man, of any employment or 
trade whatever, that doth behave himfelf 
genteelly and ingeniouſiy muſt advance the 
credit or reputation of all others of thattrade or 
employment; and laſtly, That it is for his ad- 
vantage to appear genteel and neat is plain, 
for when he is ſent with veniſon or any other 
preſent to a lord or gentleman, that lord or 
gentleman to whom the veniſon is ſent 
(hearing that it is a genteel ſervant) will 
either ſend for him into his chamber, or will 
walk into the hall, as well to ſee the veniſon, 
as alſo to aſk how his lord or maſter doth; 
then if he fee him to be a genteel man as 
aforeſaid, he will certainly call for a bottle of 
the beft, and fo will drink his lord er maſ- 
ter's health, and will alſo be very generous | 
to him in his fee, and if he do not ſtay or go 
with him himſelf, will order his ſteward or 
gentleman to take him into the pantry and | 
make him merry ; 'on the other hand, if he 
fee him look hke a butcher, and fpeat like a 
clown, he will take little notice of him (as 
truly it is not worth his while) and perhaps 
will make half the ſee ſerve him that he 
would have given him had he appear- 
ed otherwiſe, and likely will order his porter 
or footman to go with him into the cellar and 
make him drink, and ſo he comes away like 
what he is, without 2 any thing to his 

maſter's. 
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maſter's credit or his own advantage or re- 
- putation. 

A keeper ought. beſide all theſe accom- 
oliGunents to underſtand ſome of the terms 
of hawking, fowling, ſetting and fiſhing, fo 
as, when. gentlemen aſk him any queſtion 
about any. of the aforeſaid diverſions, he may 
anſwer like a ſportſman, and not like a fellow 
that had been working all his days for bread 
in the bottom of a ditch ; alſo a keeper ought 
to underſtand and uſe a fowling-piece very 


; | well (that is) to ſhoot fine upon the wing or 


running, it being a material part of a keeper's 

buſineſs to uſe a gun well; firſt, - for the 
ſhooting of winter veniſon, and for ſhooting 
of dogs and other vermin that may annoy 

the deer or other game within the park, as 
_ alſo ſhooting upon the wing is a noble di- 
verſion, and much uſed by gentlemen: parks 
and foreſts being nurſeries for all ſorts of 
game, are the places where gentlemen do 
frequent for that ſport, where a keeper ought 
to attend on the like occaſion; if he appear 
with his fowling piece, and cannot be a par- 
taker of the ſport, it makes him look like a 
wooden keeper. 

A keeper ought alſo to be more than ordi- 
nary obliging to all noblemen and gentlemen 
whatever, and not fail to ſerve and oblige 

them 
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them in every thing as far as juſtice to his 
lord or maſter will allow him, for it is by 
gentlemen that a keeper lives ; as alſo that 
thing called juſtice and honeſty to his maſter 
he ought always to keep in his heart. and 
mind, both for his maſter's advantage and 
his own; for I have known a man (Whom I 
will not call a gentleman, though he bore 
that reputation) that hath importuned” a 
keeper ſeveral times, both drunk and ſober, 
for liberty to ſteal deer, or for a piece of 
veniſon, but could not. prevail; and I knew. 
the ſame man fall into the converſation of | 

another keeper, about twelve miles diſtance, 
who did not foreſee his own trouble, which 
keeper he made intereſt with to kill him a 
buck, and let him lie in a buſh till night 
when he would come for it, which was ap- 
pointed and accordingly, performed; and 
ſometime vfter the keeper. and he acted the 
fame again; but at laſt he grew ſo importu- 
nate and troubleſome that he became weary 
of him; there was notice of it came to his 
maſter's ears, but all would not do; when 
the keeper would: not kill him. a deer, he 
would get into the park and kill one himſelf; 
if the keeper came to him, or did check him or 

ſpeak to him to forbear, he anſwered him poſi- 
tively, that if he heard any more of hisoppolitiog, 
Ls be 
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he would tell his maſter plainly what he had 
done, and how many deer he had killed for 
him; and ſo he continued like a treacherous 
villain, killing and ſtealing the gentleman's 
deer: the keeper having drawn himſelf into 
ſuch a ſnare vas extremely uneaſy, ſo that he 
Was languifhing to be rid of his fervice (tho? 
a good one) and about three years after they 
begun this trade, the keeper, for this and 
ſome other reaſons (but chiefly for this) 
procured his diſcharge from the ſaid ſervice, 

this 1 had from the mouth of the keeper 
whom 1 could very well credit, and had 
ſeveral reaſons befides to believe it to be 
truth. I could add a great many inſtances - 
of 'this nature, but -hope this, with every 
Keeper's own reaſon, is ſufficient to induce 
them to act always with juſtice and honeſty 
to their maſter, which will prove both for 
their own advantage and credit. 

Reader, If I miſtake not, I have given 
you a full account of what accompliſhments 
a keeper ought to have, and likewiſe given 
you ſeveral reaſons why he ought not to 
want any of the aforeſaid accompliſhments ; 
next I'll proceed to tell you how and what 
methods and practice I have ſeen and uſed 
in the choofing and killing of winter-veniſon, 
and making a ſhot-hound very good, as 
24 likewiſe 
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Ekewile what marks and tokens 1 have ob- 
ferved to know Wwhen a park was haunted 
with any thing that did annoy the deer, as 
ſtealers with. grey-hounds,. or guns, harneſs, 
or toil, traps or ſnares, INE _ | 
11 KLV or cur dogs. 5 

And firſt, as to the l and killing 

of winter-veniſon :' for à gelt buck or 
heaver, it is what every man that knows 
any thing af a keeper's buſineſs may know ;. 
I have ſeen the gelt buck very high veniſon 
in September, October, or November, but 
they do not hold long; a gelt buck is fo re- 
markable a deer that you may hunt him if 
you will, but his ſeent is the ſame af a doe; 
therefore 1 do not think it convenient to 
hunt good hounds at him, but rather ſhoot 
him, or in good ground ride him doun: 
as for a heaver, I obſerve him when at fix or 
ſeven years old to be a very large deer, 
rather larger than a buck in ſeaſon, they look. 
like a doe, only larger: I never ſaw any of 
them ſo high veniſon as another buck, but 1 
have obſerved them to hold it longer than a- 
gelt buck. ; as for the difference between a 
gelt buck and a heaver, the gelt buck is a 
deer that is taken and gelt after he hath put 
up his head, a heaver is a deer gelt when a. 
faun, and will never have any head, Art 
Ten The 
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The doe begins her ſeaſon in July or Au- 
175 and holds till February, but the holding 
or laſting of any winter veniſon is good paſ- 
ture, large compaſs, dry ground, ſhelter and 
quiet: Of all winter-veniſon the ſplayed doe 
when fix or ſeven years old is the beſt, and 
generally much larger than another doe; a 
barren or dry doe that is high veniſon, I 
always chooſe her by her great head that is 
thick at the roots of the ears, thick neck, a 
broad back over the fillets and haunches, the 
ſingle ſhort and very thick and broad; it is 
as viſible to a man that hath made a practice 
of killing does to know (if within eighty 
paces) between a barren and ſucked doe, as 
it is to know which is a fat horſe and which 
is a lean, if within ten paces of him; for a 
poor ſucked doe has long ears and heed; a 
long ſmall neck, thin at the fillets and 
haunches, with her ſingle long and ſmall. 
As to the killing of barren does, if your 
park be plenty of high wood that you brouze 
for your deer, then the beſt and ſureſt way is 


if in froſt and ſnow) to take an axe and 


brouze an oak, aſh, elm, beech or crab-tree 
that ſtands in a convenient place, and climb 
into a tree yourſelf with your gun charged” 
only with a ſingle ball, and order the wood 


brouzed as aforeſaid to be * as the deer 
may 
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may feed when they come; let him who 7 preads 
the brouze walk off when he hath Flay and 
if accuſtomed to it, all that hears the axe will 
come; I have ſeen a good doe come ſo with 
the other deer, but when there would not 
feed, but ſtand by till the others take their 
feed, and ſo you may ſhoot her as you 
pleaſe ; but if your deer are not accuſtomed 
to brouze, you need not be at all this trouble, 
ſor it will not prevail, and therefore I'll tell 
you another way, and that is, by a ſtand, 
ſitting in a tree, or behind a wall or ditch, 
and ſo have one to drive, chace, or move 
the deer toward you; place yourſelf on a 
clear wind where you believe the herd may 
ſtop or ſtand, if it be a windy cold day they 
will be apt to ſtand in ſome brake or in the 
ſhelter of ſome thicket ; if a pleaſant, calm, 
ſun-ſhine day they will be apt to ſtand in 
ſome plain piece of ground, 

There is another way to kill does, that 
is, by ſtalking with a horſe, and that will do 
very well awhile; but after your deer come 
to be accuſtomed to it, they will become ſo 
wary and ſhy, that they will not ſuffer the 
horſe to come nigh them : there 1s another 
way to take does by toil or harneſs, and 
truly I think it the worſt and moſt trouble- 
ſome War. for it abuſes your other deer ſo 

much, 
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much, unleſs in the months of September 
and October, and then the beſt does being 
firſt ſerved by the bucks, and having no 
fawns to trouble them, do generally with- 
drawthemſelves into thicketsand tufts near the 
outſides of the park, to avoid the trouble the 
bucks give them by beating and chafing them, 
and then they will lie very cloſe in tufts of fern, 
flags, or bramble buſhes, and there your toil or 
harneſs aforefaid will prove very neceſſary, 
and do very ſeldom miſs if you pitch them 
round one of thofe tufts or thickets aforeſaid, 
and when ſo done, go in and beat the deer; 
if you miſs at the firſt, try another, and fo till 
you accompliſh your buſineſs ; 1 have often 
taken a brace of very good does fo without 
any other deer. 
But the very beſt way of killing does, 
according to what practice I have uſed, is 
this; I take my gun, walk into the park 
where the deer are, order a boy to come and 
ſtand at fuch a certain place with a horſe 
and a ſhot hound, and, when I hallow, to 
come to me, ſo 1 walk amongft the deer ; 
when I fee a doe for my purpoſe I keep my 
eye on her, till I can have a ſhot at her, if 1 
hit her and do not kill her dead (as ſome- 
times it happens) I then, if a flight wound, 
looſe or uncouple the hound, mount my 
| horſe, 
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horſe, and hunt her down, commonly with 
good ſport; if a very fore wound, then T 
order the boy to draw the hound in his 
hand till I find the doe ſunk, and ſo ſhoot 
her in the head as ſhe lies. I have by follow- 
ing this method killed five brace of very 
good does in one day; but after deer- are 
much beaten by this method of killing, they. 
become very thy ; I would ſometimes when 
I found them fo, have taken my horſe and 
galloped at the herd, when a little blown they 
would halt or ſtand in a brake or thicket, 
then if a doe that I knew was good ſtood 
clear, I ſhot at her on horſe-· back or ſome- 
times alighted as the herd was breaking co- 
vert, and ſo ſhot at her as ſhe run: I have 
ſeveral times when on horſeback killed a doe 
though running very faſt, but on foot is 
much ſurer when deer are running. I have 
here told you of ſeveral ways to kill does, 
ſo that when your deer becomes ſhy at one 
way of it you may then take another method, 
and fo need not fear failing of your buſineſs 
if you be quick fighted, active oy 9 2 
nious, 

Next as to a ſhot hound, which is a very 
neceſſary dog in a park, and what a keeper 
(that has any thing to do) cannot want, 
make choice of a very tender noſed hound 


and 
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and good humoured, and learn him to follow 
you in and through the park amongſt the 


deer, without offering to run, hunt, or diſ- 


turb any of them, he ought to be as much 
under command as a ſetting ſpaniel ; when 
you go to ſhoot a deer let your boy lead 
him,. and if you kill the deer dead, bring 
the hound to the bullet-hole, and let him 


ſmell or look at it, if the deer have run a 


little way before he fell (as often they do 


though ſhot through the heart) then take the 


hound in your own hand, and come to the 
place where the deer ſtood when ſhot, and 


try the hound with eaſy encouragement, if 
any perſay have fallen let him ſmell and taſte 


it; keep him on the way that the deer went 
till he fell, and then let him have his pleaſure 
at the bullet-hole before you cut the throat ; 


if you happen to break the haunch or hind 


leg of a deer, it is an extraordinary ſhot for 
to train a dog, for ſuch a deer can neither 
run faſt nor far, and doth often drop much 
perſay; be ſure in training your dog that you 
do let him take his pleaſure at the bullet- 
bole, feeding him there with bread and 
cheeſe, I mean on the bullet-hole, and wet 
it with the blood, if any, always clapping 
and encouraging him with the word you uſe 


when he is drawing after a hurt deer, as 
bowk- 
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hate l- burt; and ſo in three or four right 


ſhots your hound will ftick to a deer, tho!“ 
the wound be very light; obſerve that a 
hound is eafier trained to be a good ſhot 
hound than to any other game, by reaſon his 
pains are ſo ſmall and his reward ſo great; if 
you have a good hound for this purpoſe, as 
much as you can keep him from hunting 
other game, although I have had a hound 
very good at it, and yet would have hunted 
him frequently at buck or fox wal my 
other hounds. 

I have trained and made a hand, in one 
ſeaſon to that degree, that if I had wounded 
a deer how light ſoever, if but broke the 
ſkin, he would have killed it; yet I have 
known him to run a raſcal deer fix hours to- 
gether very hard before he has killed him, 
and would pick and work it out of any herd 
whatever, though the deer was. nothing 
worſe of the ſhot, only the ſkin broke. I once 
made a bitch to that ſport, which 1 had fo 


under command, that ſne would have run 


down a wounded deer, and never once ſpent 


her mouth or cried it-at all, which was done 
by bidding her whiſt, as howk whiſt ; there 
are ſeveral men that ſaw her do it frequently; 
ſhe was a 'very fleet hound, a good hunter, 


and hard driver in common hunting, ſhe 
would 
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would have cried her game as fluently and 
fair as any hound whatever; one day in pre- 
ſence of three men I happened to break the 
fore-leg of a doe; I took my horſe, led on 
the bitch and -encomaged her; ſhe run the 
doe off from the ground where ſhe was ſhot 
at full cry, and fo continued till the killed 
the dee; in two hours after I ſhot another 
doe through the haunch ; to try and ſhew 
the good nature of that hound, I led her on 
and bid her whiſt, and ſhe run that doe down 
both at ſcent and view, and never gave her 
mouth, nor ſo much as whimpered/;, perhaps 
this may be thought very ſtrange, but there 
are three men now living that rode with me 


to the death of both the does, and have ſeen 


that and a great many more inſtances of the 
fame nature, done by that bitch, ſne would 
Hkewiſe have followed the carriage of a deer 
twelve hours after he had been killed and 
carried away, and did ſeveral times do it and 
found the veniſon, yea I have followed a 
deer ſo when ftolen, five miles both with her 
and other hounds, and found the veniſon and 
ſkin ; I do not mean a hound for drawing 
dry-foot, but a ſhot hound that 1 made and 
kept on purpoſe for to draw after or run a 
wounded deer, or to follow the carriage of a 
ſtolen deer as aforeſaid. I was once hunting 


a deer 
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a deer in the North of Ireland, in the county 
of Tyrone, which deer, by ſome accident at 
ſoil, did give us the ſlip, and brought us to 
very cold hunting, ſo that the deer being at 
leaſt two miles before us, and running 
through a meadow where people were making 
hay, and having a maſtiff dog with them, 
chanced to ſee the deer and killed him, and 
without any more todo carried him on a car to 
the houſe of one Mr. Stewart of Eire, being, (as 
I remember) about half a mile from where 
they killed him; the gentleman ſeeing the 
deer ſo brought bowe, did believe it to be a 
deer I had hunted, ſo got his horſe and rode 
out to enquire or hearken if he could hear 
any hounds, and accordingly about a mile 
off he found me at cold hunting, and told 
me, that he thought that my deer was 
killed. I defired him, if fo, to tell me where, 
that I need not be at any further pains in the 
recovery of ſo cold a chace ; he ſaid, No, 
he would not ; being not ſure it was the 
hunted deer,” but told me, © if my hounds 
would hunt to the deer I ſhould have him 
peaceably delivered ;” ſo to try experiments, ' 
[ wrought it forwards to the ground where 


the deer was killed, then the hounds threw 


up their noſes and ftood looking at me, I 
encouraged them, and they run in full cry 
0 


1 
to the gentleman s gate, which was ſhut; he 
cauſed it to be opened, and they run with as 
full cry up two pair of ſtairs, and to the door 
of the room where the deer was, and there 
ſtood baying : The ſaid Mr. Stewart of Eire 
was a witneſs to this, las alſo ſeveral others, 
who can affirm the truth of it. I had a cou- 
ple of ſhot hounds there which TI made to 
follow the carriage of the deer, which J ob- 
ſerved led, and the reſt cried it after them. 
When you happen to make choice of a 
tender noſed hound, and you take pains 
with him regularly in training, making, 
and keeping him in good command, and be 
familiar with the hound, ſo as he may love 
you above all men, you may make him far 
exceed the common actions of hounds ; yea, 
I have had a hound ſo much under com- 
mand, that when within twenty foot of a 
deer that hath been wounded and lying, 
I have ſtopt him with one word, that he 
would have ſtood ſtill in the very place, 
where he was like a ſpaniel making a tet, 
yea, and the deer lying ſunk in his fight op- 
poſite before him, till I have alighted and 
ſhot the deer in the head: a hound will in 
a little time know when he hears your gun, 
and though a mile off flouriſh and whimper, 
and ſometimes give his mouth, ſtriving to 
come 
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come towards the ſhot : if you have a good 
ſhot-hound you may make another ſo, by 
letting them run in the couples three or four 
times, and be ſure reward the young hound 
very well as aforeſaid, and then try him by 
' himſelf; be ſure let him hunt no other game 
till he be perfe& and ſtaunch at that, and as 
little as you can after he is ſtaunch. Now I 
have given you a full account, according to 
my practice, in the chooſing or killing barren 
dry does, and in the training or making a 
ſhot or blood hound, and fo will proceed to 
tell you what marks or tokens I obſerved 
to find out whether or no a park 1s diſturbed 
with deer- ſtealers of any ſort. 

As to ſtealers with toil or harneſs it is 
(if done) certainly done in the night, and it 
is not a little diſturbance in the park that 
will beat deer into toil, for thoſe that uſe it 
commonly have dogs for that purpoſe, but 
if any manner of night diſturbance in the 
Park, it will make the deer extream wild in 
the day - time, ſo that if they ſee you walking 
or riding in the ground, they will ſtare, run, 
and draw into herds, and appear very wild, 
ſo that a keeper may plainly ſee an alteration 
by his deer ; then he ought to ride or walk 
round his pale or wall, and have one on the 
other fide of the pale to make a narrow fearch 


whether 
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whether he can find where any perſon hath 
come into the park or gone out, then ride all 
over the ground, to ſee if he can find any 
ſtreaming of the deer, that is, by the views 
where it hath ſpread, which is a certain to- 
ken that deer are diſturbed with dogs; then 
let him look over the ground where he 
thinks they might pitch their toil, where 
they often leave toil-ſtakes, or perhaps you 
may find the holes of the ſtakes, or the break- 
ing of little bbughs or branches of coppices 
or covert, or perhaps blood, for where deer 
are taken in toil, there is great foil with 
ſtruggling with the deer and the toil, and 
the very feet of men will leave marks: If 
you: have any reaſon to believe your park ſo 
diſturbed, your beſt way will be to have two 
men every night for a month, both light and 
dark, let their buſineſs be to walk eaſily in 
the moſt ſuſpected part of the park, to look 
and hearken what they can hear or ſee ; when 
they do ſee or hear any thing, one of them 
to run ſtreight to the Lodge, where the keep- 
er ought to be ready with two or three men 
more, the other man to obſerve the motion 
of the ſtealers, till the keeper and his aſſiſt- 
ants come to him, and when all together, 
with every man a hanger by his ſide, and a 
good truſty quarter- ſtaff in his hand, as ſoon 

as 
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as conveniency will allow, attack the ſtealers 3 
if any toil, vou cannot miſs to ſecure it; if | 
any with grey-hounds, uſe the ſame method. 
But to diſcover if any diſturbance be in 
your park: if, after June; be ſure when deer. 
are diſturbed, they will be all in herds, ; the 
does and fawns will make ſuch a noiſe calling 
of each other, that you may hear them 
half a mile and more in a calm night; like- 
wiſe does or any young deer will bray ex- 
treamly when taken with a grey- hound or iu 
toil; but whether a keeper hath reaſon to 
believe his park frequented with ſtealers or 
not; he ought to ride or walk: round his pale 
or wall every morning by break of day, to 
ſee if no pale is down, or that no body hath; 
been in the park by the marks that may be 
left on the pale by their wet and dirty feet, 
as alſo to ſee by the deer, and to ſee that no 
neighbouring dogs have been in the park 
to kill fawns or weak deer in the winter» 
time; if ſo, you will commonly ſee them in 
the morning ſneaking away with their bellies 
full; as alſo a keeper ought to walk a park 
one night every week, tho' he have no rea- 
ſon to believe it diſturbed, as well to let it be 
known that he doth walk his park, leſt ſome- 
of his neighbours ſhould. take an advantage 
of his neglect, and ſo become ſtealets, as alſo 
| to 
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to ee and hear what he can find amiſs, or 
might, perhaps, meet a thief unexpected. 
There is another way of ſtealing, that is, 
with guns, but cannot be long undiſcovered; 
for in the day- time, the keeper or his ſer- 
vants muſt hear it, if in the night-time, by 
moon-light, it will be heard by ſome, and if 
ſo it will become a diſcourſe among neigh- 
bours to know the-reaſon of a ſhot in the 
dead time of the night; beſides, when a 
ſtealer ſhoots in the night, he ſhoots at the 
herd, and fo cannot fail to wound ſeveral ; 
for if a deer is ſhot through the heart he may 
run where the ſtealer will not find him; and 
ſuppoſe the keeper ſhould not hear the ſhot, 
he muſt find marks of ſuch work. 

There is another way of ſtealing deer 
with a gun, and that is by lurking and creep-' 
ing about the out · ſide of the pale or wall, till 
they ſee deer within ſhot, and ſo ſhoots at 
them, if any fall, they let him lie, go alittle 
backward and hide the gun in a buſh, and fo 
ſtay watching till they ſee if the keeper come 
into the ſhot, if he come, and miſs the deer, 
the ſtealer comes in for the deer, when all is 
clear ; the beſt way to ſurpriſe ſuch a ſpark 
is, when you hear a ſhot and believe it to 
be about the pale or wall, go the moſt ob- 


ſcure way you can without the park to get 
clear 
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clear behind the place where the ſhot, was, 
and ſend one to go in the inſide of the park a 


diſtance from the pale or wall, and order 


him to keep a hooting noiſe, the ſtealer will 
not think of any body elſe, but will keep his 
eye on him within the park to obſerve his 
motion, and ſee whether or no- he finds the 
deer, and ſo the keeper on the backſide of 
him will be on him before he be aware; ſome- 
times it happens he may ſee the keeper, and 
go ſneaking away with his hands in his pock- 
et as if he had been on an errand, ! and 
tend ſome other buſineſs; but do not be put 
off nor part with him ſo, but ſearch his pocket 
and you will find powder or bullets, or ſome 
utenſils for that trade, and ſo ſecure him, 
and then ſearch for his gun, and after for the 
deer; I have very often got both men, guns 
and cenifce by this method: 1 have got 
two wen and two guns at one time that had 
been very troubleſome a: great while before, 
but their way was commonly ta cut down 
brouze, that is, a bough or branch of an oak, 
elm, aſh, willow or crab-tree, - or any of 
them that ſtands moſt convenient within thir- 
ty, forty or fifty paces of the pale, hen 
they had done that in the night, in the morn- 
ing early they were ſure of a ſhot there, 
and i in a da where deer are aceuſtomed 
M | to 
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to bronze, it is an infallible way of killing, 
therefore a keeper mult have a great care of 
that. 

There is another way of ſtealing deer, 
or rather may be called endeavouring to ſteal, 
that is, with traps or ſnares ; for to find that 
out, you muſt ſearch the partitions within 
the park (if any) or hedges, or rails that 
may be made to inclofe meadows, for in 

ſummer· time ſũch places are the fitteſt for 
thoſe of that trade; I have known a trap 
ence ſet for that purpoſe, I found it in a 
treating place covered with earth and duſt, 
but I believe it to be a chance to take a deer 
in the ſummer- time either in trap or ſnare, 
a ſnate of a whyth is likelieft to prevail, be- 
cauſe it hath no ſcent; in the winter- time 
where deer do uſe gardens, hay and corn- 
Kacks, or orchards, either within or with- 
out, a park they may be eafily taken in 
ſnares, but then they are out of ſeaſon ; 
however a keeper ought to take care of 
ſuch places, for when deer have got a cuſtom 
of ſuch a place, it is very hard to keep them 
out; but there is no ſtranger will come to 
follow ſo mean a way of ftealing deer, 
therefore a keeper may aſſure himſelf, if he 
find a ſnare ſo ſet, that it is ſome ſneaking 
* within himſelf or near hand, ſo muſt 


keep 
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keep it ſecret and watch it himſelf at ſuch 


ſeaſon as he thinks, according to the place, 
is moſt likely they will come to try it. 

There is yet another great annoyance of- 
ten doth prejudice to a park, that is dogs 
alone, maſtiffs, ſpaniels, or mongril-curs; 
both in fawning-time and in winter when 
deer are weak; there are poor people often 
keep great dogs that can ſcarce keep bread 
for their children, which I have obſerved 
to be of very ill conſequence to this part of 
Ireland; for if the houſe where ſuch a dog 


is, be not ſufficient to keep him, he will prey - 


on his neighbour's ſheep or break windows, 
eat and deſtroy all he can reach ; I have 
known a dog or dogs that have killed near 2 
hundred ſheep in a neighbourhood before 
it could be diſcovered and proved what dogs 
they were, not once only but very, often I 
have known things of this kind by dogs. 
But to return to my purpoſe: I can with a 
witneſs ſay that ſuch dogs are full as pernici- 
ous to a deer-park when they get a cuſtom to 
it, as they are to neighbours ſheep, both in 
the time of fawning and in winter when 
Geer are weak, I have known fawns to bray 
or cry out when they were a killing, and I 


near then, and could hear no dog; nor as I 


thought no manner of annoyance, fo night 
M 2 after 
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aſter night for ſeveral nights, and have next 
day found the fawns lying dead and only 
the blood ſuckt out of them, or pinched at 
the neck ; ſometimes I found one broken and 
part of it eaten, but it was ſeldom ſo, he 
killed me two and ſometimes three brace in 
a night, and ſometimes more ; after being 
three or four nights ſo, I one night came 
cloſe upon him, and the dog run on the top 
of a little hill between me and the moon- 
light, 1 ſhot at him and killed him ; this dog 
_ was kept by a poor fellow two miles from the 
park. In a fortnight's time he had killed 
me, that] found, nine brace of fawns ; I have 
ſeveral times ſhot dogs at break of day ſneak- 
ing out of the park with their bellies full of 
young fawns. 

As to the winter-time, when a dog finds 
the deer weak, and hath a cuſtom of coming 
into the park, he will be much worſe and do 
more hurt than in ſummer, for the nights 
are fo long that he will never fail to be at 
home before day. 

There was a maſtiff and a little cur no 
larger than a fox, that did uſe Portmore park 
in the night-time, and did kill weak does, 
fawns, and all forts they were able to reach, 
they came always together, and killed two or 


three brace every night; I found the deer 
dead 


. 
dead IM pinched, and ſome of them eaten, 
ſo I did believe it to be ſome ſuch creature 
as a dog alone; I took a man with me, each 
of us had a gun, and placed ourſelves in the 
| park 1 in the night; I heard the cur run (that 
is) he always barked or gave his mouth when 
the maſtiff run, but the maſtiff kept mute; 
preſently I heard a deer bray, I made in as 
faſt as I could, but could not find the deer ; 
immediately I heard thecur again a little way 
off me, ſo they killed another; the man and 
1 went as quietly as poſſible, and we heard 
them, but could not come within ſhot, they 
affrighted a little at us and made away, and 
went near a mile off and fell to work again ; 
we heard them and made towards them; be- 
fore we got to them they killed a brace in 
that part of the park; the man and I parte, 
he went one way, and I another, but do what 
we could, they killed ſeven deer that night, 
nor did I believe there was any more than 
one cur dog; next night I got four men and 
four guns, beſides myſelf, and every man 
took his poſt in a ſeparate part of the park, 
it being the dark of the moon, could do no 
good, the dogs came as before, and killed 
one; at the ſecond deer, one of thoſe men 
ſhot at them, but being dark proved to no 
purpoſe, they ran off at the ſhot, and came 
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no more that night; he that ſhot ſaw a great 
dog and a little dog, ſo the next day I 


went to all the country-houſes about, tracked 


and traced, but all to no purpoſe ; the next 
night they came about midnight, and at the 
firft courſe killed a doe ; to prevent further 
damage, I ordered him who happened to be 
next them to fire at them, ſo they went off 
for that night ; thoſe dogs had followed it 
a week before I found it out, and nine nights 
we were at this rate with them, at laſt 1 
thought of a way to deceive him : I had a 
hound-bitch that was proud, which bitch I 
chained in the park near where I ſuppoſed the 


| dog came in, and ſtood a diſtance from her, 


with my gun loaden with gooſe-ſhot ; the 
firſt night he miſt her, but the next night he 
found her and fell to work with her, and pre- 


ſently was faſt in her; I went to him and ſhot 


him; when he was killed, I found whoſe dog 
he-was, and went three miles off to where he 
was kept, and killed-the cur, and fo I made 
an end of the moſt troubleſome buſineſs I ever 
had with a dog; it is not only theſe three 
dogs I could write of having acted in this 
nature, but threeſcore dogs, though none ſo 


remarkable. 


Brother keeper, F have here told you my 


thoughts, how you ought to be accompliſhed, 
and 
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and how far you ought te be a ſportſman 
and gentleman ; I have given you very 
good reaſons why it is both for your maſter's 
and your own credit and advantage to be 
ſo. | ; 

I have likewiſe told you what practice I 
ever made uſe of in hy breaking of deer, 
preſerving and delivering of veniſon, in 
chooſing and killing of winter-veniſon, 
in training or making a good ſhot-hound, 
and why every keeper hath a neceſſity for ſuch 
a hound ; as alſo how good and uſeful hounds 


of that 3 [ have bred and made. 


I have alſo told you that it is neceſſary to 
be juſt to your Maſter both for his and your 
advantage, and I have ſhewn you the evil 
effects of being otherways; not doubting but 
your own good principles and reaſon is ſufh- 
cient without my writing. I have alſo told, 
you by what marks and tokens I ever obſerv- 
ed to find when a paik was diſturbed with 
ſtealers of any fort, with what methods I uſed 
to diſcover and take them. 

And I have laſtly told you, That I have 
known dogs alone to do great prejudice in a 
park, two remarkable inſtances of which 1 
have here told you done by three dogs, and 
bow I killed them; perhaps I have omitted 
ſomething as neceſſary as what I have wrote, 

but 
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but certain I am, I have wrote nothing but 
what I have found and proved to be neceſ- 
* fary, and have given you undeniable reaſons 
to prove and vindicate the truth of every 
particular argument; I do not at preſent 
remember any thing material that ever hap- 
pened in my thirty-five years practice but 
what J have here wrote, nor did I ever ſee 
any thing that was material or worth my ob- 
ſervation either in hunting or park-keeping, 
or any thing relating to a ſportiman ſince 1 
was fifteen years of age, but 1 wrote it down 
ſoon after, and have it yet by me ; ſo that if 
I have omitted any thing material in my 
employment it muſt in courſe be omitted 
here, my writing being only my own prac- 
_ tice and obſervations, nor can it be poſſibly 
otherwiſe, for I cannot juſtly be charged 
with collecting or tranſlating this out of any 
other author than practice and my aforeſaid 
memorandums, for I declare that I did never 
ſee nor hear of any thing wrote on this 
ſubje& but what I do here preſent you with. 
Though I here preſcribe rules to you or 
other keepers, I do not know but your prac- 
tice, accompliſhments, and ingenuity may 
make you capable of preſcribing rules to 
me and others; if ſo, and that you would be 
* to publiſh them, they would not 
only 
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only be very welcome, but have their due re- 
putation vindicated by me. 

did in ſome part of this li ttle book pro- 
miſe to mention 1 — errors or groſs miſ- 
takes 1 have obſerved in ſeveral authors who 
have wrote on this ſubje&, I will not go ſo 
far back as Mr. Tubervile, Mr. Markham, 
or other authors that wrote in former ages, 
but will note and page ſuch miſtakes” as I 
find in books that have been wrote even in 
our age, not thirty years ſince by Mr. Blome, 
and Mr, Cox: I have in Mr. Blome's part 
obſerved twenty-two ;. in Mr. Cox's nine, 
all which I do affirm are errors or groſs 
miſtakes, and as I have obſerved and paged 
them ſeverally for undeceiving of the 
younger and leſs experienced ſportſmen, ſo 
[ will obſerve to ſhew ſuch reaſons to every 
ſavers] particular, as ſhall be ſufficient to 
ſatisfy any reaſonable ſportſman that they 
are really ſo, and that thoſe. gentlemen who 
did commit ſuch ſtuff to writing and got it 
put in print, did very plainly demonſtrate 
under their own hands to the world. that 
they had no experience of the ſubject they 
undertook, but copied from other men's 
works that had wrote a hundred years ſince, 
as other men may do from them a hundred 
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Fears hence, if by experience they know no 
better, 


To perform this matter PI! begin with 
Mr. Blome, and firſt as to hounds, he ſays 
in page 71, 4 whelp ought to be eighteen 
months ald before entering; in anſwer to 
which, I do affirm that I never found any 
bound to prove ſo good or tender noſed as 
a hound that entered foon (I mean at eight 
or nine months old) if not ſpoiled by too 
much hunting ;. it is true F own a hound 
cannot be fit ta hunt three days a week at 
a fox or other hard chaces, till he be near 
two years old, but he will hunt one day in 
the week very well at ten or twelve months 
old; I own I have known a hound to be 
two years old before he did ſtoop or hunt, 
and hath proved. an excellent hound for 
driving hard at a hot ſcent, and would hardly 
tire; but I do very rarely find one of them to 
prove tender noſed, ſtaunch, and good at cold 
Hunting; for certainly it is the nature of a 
good mettled hound to begin to hunt at 
nine or ten months old, and if they are not 
ſhewn game, then they will be apt to find 
game of their own, and failing that they will 
hunt ſheep, cattle, or ſometimes the very 
poultry about a houſe, unleſs they. be kennel- 
ed, which ſpoils young hounds ; for a whelp 
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ought not to be kennelled till you reſolve to 
enter him, and how a good mettled hound 
can be kept till eighteen months old with- 
out entering, kenneling or vice (that is hunt- 


ing ſomething he ſhould not) I cannot _, 
imagine, nor did ever ſee it unleſsby chance. 
Secondly in page 30 he ſays it is moſt 
proper to ſplay a bitch when proud, which 
J do heartily deny, and on the contrary 
am ſure it is the moſt improper time to do 
it; 1 fay it is moſt proper, ſafe, and eafy. 
to ſplay a bitch before ſhe ever had whelps, 
about fourteen or twenty days after the firſt. 
pride or ſeaſon of taking the dog is over, 
and then the whelps are beginning. to knot. 
in her, and are about the ſubſtance of a 
large nut or a little crab; if you wilt. 
have a bitch never tg be proud or jolly any 
more, take away her ſtones, which you will 
find at the far end of the bag which holdeth 
the whelps, for note, that though you take 
away the whole bag and whelps, and yet the 
ſtones remain, ſhe will not be proud after, 
though her pride will lat nor will ne 
have a whelp; a bitch may be fplayed. at 
other times, | mean at any time, but it is not 
ſo eaſy done, nor with that ſafety to the 
bitch, I have ſplayed before, and after 
having whelps, and before ever being * 
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but did never do it ſo unadviſedly as to cut 
a bitch when proud, her blood and humour 
being then venemous and all in ferment 
through her fleſh, muſt put her in great 
hazard; I have with my own hands ſplayed 
above forty couple, and never had any died 
but one, which 1 cut for a gentleman at his 
own requeſt, ſhe was more than half gone 
with whelps, ſo that the whelps crawled on 
the ground after I took them out: to end 
this particular, I do affirm that the proper 
time to ſplay a bitch for eaſe and ſafety is 
as J have directed. 

Thirdly, in page 71, He inſtrudts huniſ- 
men to enter young hounds 1b flag or buck 
ben ſhot, wounded, or run down, ſo as the 
deer is not able to run; which method 1 do 
affirm to be the moſt direct way to make a 
hound rude, uncommanded, and raſcally in- 
clined if in either park or foreſt where there 


is plenty of deer; for the method to make a 


hound ftaunch is to hunt him till he be fo 
weary or tired that he is not able to run at a 
freſh deer; if too fleet for your ſtaunch 
hounds traſh them ſo as that he cannot top 
them, and after killing one buck kill ano- 
ther; if not weary enough then kill a third, 

if you find him begin to fall far behind, un- 
traſh him, ſo as he may keep company with 
5 - 
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your ſtaunch hounds, but not top or lead 
them, if he run raſcal, rate him ſeverely with 
the word warr raſcal, and whip him and 
bring him back to the ſtaunch hounds that 
run right as ſoon as poſſible; in doing ſo 
two or three times you will find he will not 

run a freſh deer, though it were in view, he 
will feel fo great a difference in the ſcent, as 
alſo he being ſo weary; and finding that by 
running raſcal, he is rewarded with blows, 
and that by fticking into the death of the 
deer, he is ſo chearfully encouraged and 
plentifully rewarded, that by the death of 
a few deer, I mean, in two or three days 
hunting as aforeſaid, he will be as unwilling 
to change, as you would be to have him ; 
on the contrary, to give him blood or reward 
at the death of a deer, without running him 
weary for it, doth make him ſo eager and 
forward, that every deer he meets with is 
game, nor will he ever be otherwiſe, till 
reclaimed by ſevere practice as aforeſaid, 
continual hunting and traſhing, till he be 
weary. I own, were there only one deer in 
the country where I was to hunt, I would de- 
fire to have my hounds blooded at the death 
of a deer, how eaſy ſoever they procured it, 
by reaſon, it would make them more for- 
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ward to hunt that deer, without changing to 
fox or hare, there being no deer for them to 
change to: but upon my word, if in a coun- 
try, foreſt, or park, where deer are plen- 
ty, a hound that hath blood after that rate 
ſhalt be more rude, and breed more confuſi- 
on than two couple of hounds that never ſaw 
a deer before. 

Fourthly, in p- 94, Mr. Blome aysltis con- 
venient to carry bacon to anoint the end of a 
pole, in order to draw hounds to amuſe or 
gateway, and to give them bread or cheeſe 
in the time of their hunting: Both of which 
cuſtoms | affirm to be needleſs and inconve- 
nient, for certainly that hound that would in 
the time of his hunting draw after the ſcent 
of bacon, can never mind any other game ſo 
much as his belly, for it is as much contrary 
to the nature of a Farne hound, that 
loves ſport, to leave his game for the love 
of meat, as it would be to a true ſportſman i in 
the height of his ſport to leave it, and ride 
two or three miles to fill his guts with meat 
and drink; as to giving ren bread and 
cheeſe, or any other meat in the time of 
their hunting, I do affirm it to be as uſeleſs 
as the bacon; it is true, before hunting, when 

going into the field, a huntſman cannot be 
too kind to his hounds, by calling them to 
| him 
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him and throwing them a piece of bread, as 
alſo after killing the game, a huntſman can- 
not be too indulgent to his hounds, by re- 
warding and cherithing them, and the ſooner 
the better; but to think of giving them meat 
in the time of their hunting, is uſeleſs folly; 
and to end this diſcourſe, I think the huntf 
men that do practiſe and: uſe this method, 
and the hounds which. correſpond with them 
in it, are neither true huntſmen nor hounds, 
and in my thought ought not ta be ſeparated 
nor valued, loving their bellies better than 
the ſport. 

Fifthly, in page 77. Mr. Blome ſays, the 
proper term for taking the ſkin off a deer, is 

flaying : In anſwen to which, I do affirm, the 
proper de e e and break * 
a deer. 

Sixthly, in page wr, he ſays, the flag and 
buck begin their feafon: on the 7th: of Jux: 
To which: I fay, there is no certain day of be- 
ginning the ſeaſon, it being ruled according 
to the ſeaſon of the yea, | mean the for- 
wardneſs or lateneſs of the ſpring; for, as in 
graſs, corn, herbs, and fruits, there are 
ten or fourteen days betwixt a forward early 
ſpring and a late ſpring ;. even fo: with deer, 
provided the paſture be equal, one ye 


vich the other, noweuer, in an indifferent year 
, where 
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where an old buck hath liberty of large bounds, 
good paſture, and quiet lodging, he will be 
tolerable veniſon by the 20th or 25th of May; 
as for the Stag, I never knew or heard of a 
Stag being fat before the month of Auguſt, 
and very rarely in Ireland till the middle of 
Auguſt; it is true the time of hunting in 
park or foreft begins on the 7th of July, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed by old wood - men, that 
fence- month is then over; but as for their 

being ſeaſon it is as 1 have here faid. 
Seventhly, in page 77, he. ſays, the doe 
dugins her ſeaſon onHolyrood-day : In anſwer 
to which, I fay an old doe that lies quiet in 
2 park that is not too throng of deer, is in 
ſeaſon in the month of June and July, in 
which months I have killed very fat does: 
In the month of June, on the 2oth, I once 
killed a very fat doe; as for what Mr. Blome 
fays, ſhe begins her ſeaſon on Holyrood-day, 
being the 14th of September, I think it more 
proper to kill her in July or Auguſt than at 
that time, for directly at that very time the 
doe is ſuppoſed: to be in ſeaſon for the buck, 


and cannot reaſqnably. be thought ſofit for the 
diſh, I mean ſo nouriſhing or healthful in 


meat as ten days after; but there is no park 
ſtocked with deer, but a keeper may find 
young deer, (that is) bucks of the firſt head, 


Or 
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or ſores that doth hold good veniſon til 
near Michaelmas, with which he may ſupply 
the gentleman who owns the park, with ve. 
niſon, and then begins with the does. 

Eighthly, Mr. Blome ſays, the fox begins 
his ſeaſon at Chriſtmas : I think this is very 
eaſily anſwered, for every gentleman that lives 
in a country where foxes are, knows that fox- 
hunting begins at Michaelmas, or as ſoon as 
the leaf is fallen. 

Ninthly, in page 79, he ſays, the Stags- 
horns do not grow to the ſcalp or bone, but to 
the ſkin, which is a miſtake ſo plain, that eve- 

ry man or boy that ever ſaw a deer killed, 

knows it to be ſo; Mr. Blome might as truly 
have faid that the leaf doth not grow to the 
tree, but hangs in the air beſide the tree, 
for as the leaf falls at Michaelmas, when the 
ſap deſcends ta the root, even ſo the deer's 
horns fall in the ſpring when the ſap aſcends 
and the freſh blood circulates ; for as the natu- 
ral ſap or blood aſcends (which occafions the 
new horn to grow) all the ſubſtance or powers 
about that place contributing to the growth 
of the new horn makes a dryneſs or takes 
away the ſubſtance or ſap from the old one, 
ſo that in a little time it parts from a riſing 
bone, which riſing from the ſcalp or ſcull of 
the deer, as the leaf parts from the branch ; 
| this 
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this very miſtake does demonſtrate to the 
world-that Mr. Blome never had any expe- 
rience of deer, nor truly can I firmly believe 
he ever ſaw a Stag killed, or certainly he 
had made better obſervations than to fancy 
that ſo heavy a thing as a Stag's-horns could 
grow only to the ſkin, and conſidering how 
firm and upright they ſtand, and how, when 
they fight with one another, notwithſtanding 
how hard and ftrong the hornis, that yet with 
the extreme force of blows, they often break 
their horns off in the ſtrongeſt part of the 
beam, and ſometimes higher, according as the 
blow happens to hit, and yet notwithſtanding 
theſe heavy blows that the foundation of 
theſe horns ſhould: ſtand firm and unſhaken, 
as alſo when a ſtag ſtands at bay he doth 
with his horns defend himſelf againſt men 
and hounds : I have myſelf ſeen a ſtag in 
breaking, of bay kill a horſe, and very often 
to. wound hounds ; truly, I believe the mean- 
eſt huntſman that ever ſaw Stag or Buck, if 
aſked that queſtion, would reaſonably an- 
ſwer that he believed the horns to be fixed 
to the ſcalp or bone. 

Tenthly, in page 79, he ſays, deer are full 
ſummed in the middle of June, and that they 
fray in that month; I ſay, I never ſaw any | 
deer full ſummed in the middle of June, A 

mo 
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moſt commonly in the middle of July; as al- 
ſo, deer commonly fray their heads in the laſt 
week of July, or the firſt week of Auguſt, but 
certainly there is ten or fourteen days between 
an early and a late feafon ; the earſieſt I ever 
obſerved, was not ſo foon as Mr. Blome ſpeaks 
of by near a month, 
Eleventhly, in page 80, he ſays, that deer 
do rub their keads on clay or other commodi- 
ous places for colouring them ; to which I do 
affirm the contrary ; For the firſt reaſon, I do 
affure myſelf that a deer is no rational crea- 
ture, and therefore can never have fuch a 
thought as to rub them any where, in order 
to colour them; but the chief reaſon that 
convinceth me is experience, for not only 
once, but many times, when I have killed 
deer that were ready to burnifh, I have pulled 
the velvet off their horns myſelf, and have ob- 
ſerved great difference in the colour of horns ; 
one deer's horns will ſeem red, another 
yellow, another white, another more dark 
coloured, near a brown, immediately when 
the velvet is juſt pulled off. Note, that they 
are two or three ſeveral colours in red-deer, 
and likewiſe in fallow-deer, which I am fa- 
tisfied is the reaſon of the difference of the 
colours in their heads ; I own deer do rub 
their heads againft trees, ditches, banks, 
or 
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or any thing elſe that is nigh them at that 
ſeaſon of the year, but do not believe any 
ſuch thing as that it is to colour them, nor do 
I believe it doth colour them any longer than 
the next ſhower of rain falls; for how long 
will a little clay or dirt be waſhing off deers 
horns that are expoſed to all the rains and 
dews that fall? or how long will a deer be 
rubbing a little clay off his head who will 
rub and ſtrike it againſt a buſh or tree for 
half an hour together? ſo that, to conclude, 
I am ſure his rubbing againſt trees, buſhes, 
earth, or any thing elſe, is occaſioned by his 
growing into courage and rammageneſs. 

Twelfthly, in p. 80, he ſays, a ſtag's age and 
greatneſs is known by his entries and marks, 
which he makes in paſſing through a wood, by 
the branches, and which he breaks and bruiſ- 
eth with his horns. It is true, tell a blind- 
man that a ſtag hath paſſed that way, and he 
may ſay it is an old deer, or ſay it is a young 
deer; for though bl ind, he may as well tell 
whether it is an old or a young deer, as the ſharp- 
eſt ſportſman living, by theſe marks; for let 
any man of experience judge how little diffe- 
rence is betwixt the height of the oldeſt ſtag 
and a ſtaggard, that any man can Siftinguilh 
by the broken branches left by a deer run- 
ning through a wood; beſide 4 Hogg that 


were 
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were there any viſible difference in the height, 
yet the old deer might hold down his head and 
the young hold up his, which would defeat 
or deceive the moſt competent judge; in 
ſuch caſes the ſlot, fewmiſhing and fraying- 
ſtocks, are the chief marks a huntſman can 
judge an old ſtag by. 

Thirteenthly, in p. 8 , he ſays, chat which the 
young deer do find the old weakened with 
rut, they beat the old deer, and become ma- 
ſters of the rut, which I do deny; for 1 have 
obſerved, that if a deer do once give way 
to another deer, and run from him, he'll 
never ſtand to fight him after. Note, that 
in the latter end of Auguſt, and the begin- 
ning of September, all old male-ceer, finding 
their courage to encreaſe, do not fail to ram- 
ble all night among female deer, and com- 
monly do meet, ſo that if any ſtrange deer 
come in, they certainly fight till one gets the 
victory and becomes maſter. I know, that 
the very look or countenance of a maſter- 
deer is ſufficient to make a young deer ſhun 
him without a blow; if a ſtrange deer come 
and fight with the maſter deer, till both his 
horns are broke off (as ſometimes it happens) 
even after his horns or weapons are gone, he 


continues without a ſtroke, maſter of thoſe _ 


deer he awed before. This I have often ob- 
ſerved, 
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ſerved, and am ſatisfied, that after a young 
deer is once beat or awed by an older, he 
doth not, nor dare not ever ſtand to endure. 
the old deer's countenance, eſpecially for that 
ſeaſon ; a ftrange deer may come in that 
hath not been there before, and beat an older 
deer when he is weakened with rut, but no 
deer he hath beaten and awed before will do 
it, as Mr. Blome repreſen ts it. 
Fourteenthly, he ſays, that a Stag when 
he lies, draws his feet under him, and breathes 
on the earth, becauſe he knows that hounds 
hunt him by the ſcent of his feet and breath: 
I believe, a deer when hollowed, chaſed and 
purſued by men and hounds may think they 
follow him; but to think that a deer hath that 
reaſon as to know hounds. hunt him by the 
ſcent of his feet and breath, ſeems more like 
a rational creature, than an irrational wild 
brute beaſt ; I have obſerved and ſeen a deer, 
When hard hunted, to fink in covert juſt by 
me, he being hot and out of breath, hath 
got up and ſtood on his feet panting for wind, 
and after ſtanding ſo a little while, hath lain 
down again, and in three minutes hath got up 
and ſtood fo a minute or two, and ſo down 
again, ſo that if he were afraid his breath 
would diſcover him, he would not have held 
up his head and turned round about: As for 
his 
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his keeping his feet under him, it is reaſonable 
to believe a deer, when lying down, in fear 
would keep his feet under him in the moſt 
ready way to rouſe and run, if annoyed by 
any thing ; as to what 1s meant by his breath- 
ing on the ground, it is this, obſerve, that 
when a deer 1s ſunk any where, if any man 
come nigh him, he will lay his head and 
neck as flat on the ground as poſſible to 
avoid being ſeen ; and Mr, Blome hath taken 
it by the wrong handle, and fancied it was 
to breathe on the ground; for ] am ſure that 
a deer hath not that reaſon as to know that 
hounds follow him 5 the ſcent of his feet 
and breath. 

Fifteenthly, in page 84, he ſays, that a deer 
will ſwim down the middle of a ſtream, and 
touch no branch, leſt the hounds ſnould find 
the ſcent of him there : It is true, when a 
deer is at ſoil in a river that hath a ſtream or 
current, whether he go up or down the wa- 
ter, he will, no doubt, keep the cleareſt part 
of the water, which commonly is the middle 
of the water, trees and buſhes commonly | 
growing near the banks, but I am certain it is 
for no other end,but that he may go forwards 
more readily and eafily ; for certainly a deer 
that is ſore run, and takes ſoil in a river to 


cool himſelf, whether ſwimming or running, 


Will 
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will not ſtrike himſelf againſt a tree or buſh, 
while he can go readily by it ; but I am cer- 
tain, and have tryed the experiment very 
often by obſerving a deer at ſoil, that a deer 
at foil in a lough or river, where there are 
reeds, high long graſs, or bull-ruſhes, will 
ſwim or. go through them, rather than to 
chooſe the clear water, and I am certain it 
is more commodious and ready for a hound 
to hit the ſcent on them, than on a branch or 
tree. I have alſo obſerved and ſeen a hunt- 
ed deer when near a mile before the hounds, 
and running along the fide of a lough, hath 
gone ſo far into the water as he found depth 
enough to cover him when laid down, and 
there I have ſeen him lie for near two minutes 
| ſpace, and then got up, and come out and run 
| forwards as before; ſo that I am ſatisfied it 
was to cool himſelf of his extraordinary heat, 
which is oftner the occaſion of a deer taking 
ſoul than to defeat the hounds, 

Sixteenthly, in page 84, he ſays, the Stag 
will hide himſelf under water all but his noſe 
to avoid being ſeen: In anſwer to which, I 
fay it is impoſſible, for were a Stag inclined 
to be ſo cowardly and had human reaſon, he 
cannot do it unleſs he would lie directly on 
his back; for note, that a Stag, or any 
other deer, cannot ſtand under water, but if 

| the 
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the water be deep his back muſt be above, 
and conſequently. his horns and ears; if in 
ſhallow water and that he lie down, he can- 
not keep his horns under water and his noſe 
above; had Mr. Blome ſaid, an ottes or duk, 
when hunted, would (to avoid being ſeen) hide 
under water all but the noſe, I would vindi- 
cate it to be truth, but to attribute it to 
a deer is certainly far from the truth: and, 
to ſpeak a little further on this matter, 1 
muſt needs ſay, that I very rarely ever fav 
a ſtag hunted ſo hard as that he took ſoih:; 
(if he was met by any body in his running 

that did hallow him) but he was ſeemingiy 
rather a ſtubborn irrĩtated beaſt, than a crea- 


ture to uſe any ſuch policy as to hide himſelf 
under water. 


Seventeenthly, in page 84. Mr. Blome 
directs when a ſtag is at bay and going off 
(that is breaking bay) to gallop unto him 
with a ſword or gun and kill him: in anſwer 
to which, if a gentleman have a ſword or. . 
gun in the field a ſtag: hunting, and be re. 
ſolved to make the ſhorteſt way of killing. 
him, it is a more ſute and infallible meth | 
to do it when he ftands at bay than when a 
deer is running and a man galloping; for 
when a deer ſtands at bay, à man may 
come near enough to ſtrike a; bullet 
e his head, * at once, avoid 
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any further trouble or danger, or if 
in any covert, perhaps a man may come 
ſo nigh as to thruſt a ſword into ſome part 
of his body, but if it miſs his lungs or 
heart, it fignifies no more to prevent his 
wounding the hounds” than if you gave him 
a laſh with a whip ; the beſt method practica 
ble with'a' ſword is, to come behind him 
with a good hanger and cut his hamftrings, 
and then his ftrength fails: before this I 
have ſpoke ſo much how to manage a deer 
at bay, that I need ſay no more now. 

Eighteenthly, in page 79, he ſays, geld 
a deer when he hath a head, and he will 
never mew or caſt it; and geld him when he 
hath a velvet head, and he will ever be ſo, 
never fraying or burniſhing : the truth of 
this is, geld a fawn and he will never have 
any head; but geld any deer that hath a 
head, and he will in a month or thereabout 
caſt that head, and will immediately put up 
another, which he will never mew or fray; 
this is a matter of fact which I have ſcen 
very often proved, and every keeper that 


- hath experience knows it to be ſo. 


Nineteenthly, in page 86, he ſays, a 
buck will not take foil in ſo great or deep a 
water as a ſtag: in anſwer to which, I do 
affirm 1 have myſelf hunted above five hun- 
dted brace of * to foil in Lough 
Neagh 
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Neagh in Ireland, which is ſaid to be one of 
the greateſt freſh waters in Europe; as alſo 
does or all ſorts of fallow deer which are 
hunted nigh it do frequently take ſoil in it, 

ſome of which ſwim clear out of ſight, and 

yet will come ſafe to ſnhore. I alſo do affirm, 
that I have hunted above twenty brace of 
fallow deer into the ſea, and do ſatisfy my- 

ſelf that Mr. Blome knows no Sen or 

deeper water. 

Twentiethly, in page 93. Mr. Ria fark; 
a hare will run on the top of a ee a 
hundred paces together; in anſwer to which 
do declare that in my practice I did never 
ſee any thing like it, nor do 1 believe it tho? 
I cannot diſprove it, no more than he could 
do me had I wrote that a buck would do 
ſo; I'll only ſay, that it doth not ſeem 
reaſonable; and ſo leave the determination 
of it to the thoughts of the more n 
practiſers of hare- hunting. 

Twenty- fuſt, in page 100, be lays, an 
otter will go by land to ſeek prey of what 
he can overcome, and when he miſſes of 
prey, he- will eat roots and herbs, and that 
he is lodged as a deer, and that you muſt 
not uncouple hounds till within a bow-ſhot of 
him; as to the otter going by land, it is 
true he will go at neareſt from one river to 
another, or one lough to another, or where 
| = Es there 
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there is à ſhort crook or turn in a river; 
will go by Jandl rat her than by water, it being 
neareſt; but that it is fos prey I do deny; 
for whenever an otter goath ſo, he infallibly: 
keeps the ſame path and beats it, ſo that it 
i$/viſidle-like a footpath. betuixt one neigh». 
bour's houſe and another, but if he did prey 
by land he would not always keep the fame: 
path; but would ramble to and. fro to ſeek 
for what he wanted, as the fox, martern, or 
other beaſts of prey do; but; his keeping 
one way from one water to another, plainly 
ſneus that his mind and buſineſs is to go to 
the other water, the fame way being the 
ſtraighreſt and neareſt a man could contrive : 
but further, that an otter, doth not kill lambs 
nor prey by land, nor eat any thing but fiſh 
and froga, I do here ſay, that I have killed 
above an hundred brace af atters, and did 
apen the belly of every individual otter to 
ſee what might be in the ſtomach, and never 
found any thing there but fil; as alſo I 
have obſerved their ſptaints in all places 
wherever L was, and never ſaw feathers, fur, 
wool, bones af fawl; or any: thing» elſe in 
them, ſave only fiſh. in jelly or ſmall bones of 
fin, the jelly is almoſt like that of an oyſter: 
certaigly; if an otter prey ed on lambs or 
ducks; as ſome are: pleaſed: to affirm, there 
wauld be at n other wool, fur, 


feathers, 
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feathers, or ſmall bones of . fow| Hound in - 
their bellies or ſpraints, - is frequently 
found in the foxes or marterns; and all 
gentlemen or huntſmen who uſe otter hunt- 
ing, and believe that the otter preys on 
any thing but fiſh, let them henceforth make 
-uſe of the ſame. obſervations. that I have 
done, and it will undoubtediy convince 
them to be of the ſame opinion with me: 
as to what Mr. Blome ſaith-of lodging him 
as a deer, it is a methed I could hever 
_ attain to unleſs in an extreme. hard freſt and 
ſnow upon it, and then it is very eaſily 
done; as as to his inſtructions not to uncouple 
hounds till they be nigh him, ſeems ver 
ſtrange to me, unleſs a man knows where 
the otter is, I mean in what root or bank, 
and if ſo, he need not uncoupte his hounds | 
till at the place, but I never could find an 
otter without hounds, ſpaniels, &c. unleſs in 
extreme hard froft and ſnow upon it as 
aforeſaid. 

I wenty- ſecond, in page 99 he N 
badger hath cloven feet like a hog, and 
that when they ſcour an earth or hole one 
badger lies on his back, the other ha ys. a 
great deal of earth on his belly, and gag 
him by the hinder feet, draus him out and 
ſo unloads, and in again to the fame work : 
a8 
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as to a badger having cloven feet, I need 
only ſay no, for every man that ever ſaw a 
badger knows he hath feet like a dog and 
not like a hog 3 as for one badger making a 
fledge or drag of another to draw out earth 
is very improbable, for certainly the badger 
ſcours or makes his hole as the fox or rabbit 
doth, and Mr. Blome might as well ſay that 
one rabbit lies on his back and the "vir 
loads and draws it out, as to fay the badger 
doth it; but I believe it to be the conceit 
or imagination of ſome unſolid projector 
who had no experience in the matter; ſo 
far Mr. Blome. 

Now to begin with M. Cay: Firſt, in 
page 53, he ſays, when ſtags go to rut, and 
muſt croſs ſome great river or arm of the 
ſea, they aſſemble in great herds, the ſtrong- 
eſt goes in firſt, and the next in ſtrength fol- 
lows him, and fo conſequently they do all, 
leaning or reſting their heads on the haunch- 
es of the deer before them, and relieving 
each other as they grow weak with ſwimming. 
In anſwer to this, I ſay, that when ſtags go 
to rut, they do divide or diſperſe themſelves, 
yea, though they had herded all ſummer, 
yet at rut-time they will not endure the 
company of a rival, nor do they ever meet 
but they either fight or one of them gives 

way; 


— 
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way; beſides, no four-footed beaſt can ſwim : 
ſo near together, but they muſt impede and 
hinder each other, ſo that it is impoſſible 


for them to ſwim far ſo : I own that deer 


do go a great way to rut both by land and 
water, but certainly they do it alone, for 
there is nothing more contrary to their na- 
ture than for old deer to keep. together in 
rut-time, and in the mean I am ſatisfied it 
is usreaſonable for any man that underftands | 
deer to believe it. 

Secondly, in page 57, Mr. Cox fays, that 
a ſtag when ſore hunted will run into herds 's 
of cattle for a refuge, leaping on an ox or 
cow with his fore-parts, ſo that touching the 
ground only with his hinder feet, he leaves 
little or no ſcent behind him for the hounds 
to hunt by: In anſwer to this, I do believe 
it. to be unreaſonable, for 1 never ſaw any 
thing like it, though I made notes and ob- 
ſervations on every thing I met with that 
was remarkable, nor did I ever ſee any 
thing in a ſtag that looked fo like policy, 
for that a deer ſhould get up to ride: to 
avoid the hounds, ſeems more like the wit 
and ſenſe of a man than the inſtin&of a brute. 

Thirdly, in page 57, he fathers the ſtag 
climbing on monſieur, and ſays, bn That a 


French gentle man having a ſtag in chace, 
ſuddenly 
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Tudderiy the hounds were at a loſs, ſo as the 
game was out of fight, and not a dog would 
ſtir his foot, whereat the Hunters were all 
amazed; at laſt by caſting about (as is uſual 
in ſuch caſes) they found the craft of the 
deer, which is worth the memory, for there 
was a great white thorn as high as a tree 
into which the deer had got, . was ſtand- 
ing there.” 

In anſwer to this, firſt, it is contrary to the 
nature of a deer to climb a tree, and I am 
ſure he did not do it; ſecondly, had hounds 
Hunted a martern, a ſquirrel or a cat to a 
tree, they would certainly have pointed at 
the tree and have bayed it, and much more 
fo great a creature as the ſtag: he ſays, 
« They found the fraud of the crafty beaſt, 
And truly 1 think we have found the folly 
of Mr. Cox and Monfieur both for writing 
fo great a miſtake, and expoſing it to the 
world in record to be Judged of by all 
huntſmen hereafter. 

Fourthly, m page 59 Mr. Cox ſays 6 n 
talking of the rut) that in ſome places 
their luft riſeth in October and alſo in May: 
in anfwer to which I affirm, that no ſtag or 
buck ever purſued the rut or minded hind 
or doe at that ſeaſon of the year, I mean in 
Naß, nor did I ever know a calf to fall after 

All. ſaints 
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All- ſaints or before May; I have, known 
calves or fans in July, Auguſt, of Septem- 


ber, but it is a great chance. when it happens 
ſo ; but to end this, it is makter of fact, 
that deer never beat rut at May nor calf or 
fawn at Candlemals. 
— Fiſthly, in page BB, he ſays, & That a 
hate, when hunted, will, te aveid the 
hounds, run to furz&-bulhes, and will lap 
from one to another hot touching the ground 
in order to bring hounds to 2 loſs. 1 do 
believe no huntſman ever ſaw a hare on a 
furze-buſh, it being prickly and ſharp, 


that 1 have ſeen hounds unwilling, to try it 


in a morning to find game, as alſo. a horle 
will be very ſhy to ride amongſt it, it prick- 
eth his legs fo ; it is unreaſonable to believe 
that a hare would run or leap from buſh to 
buſh ſo, while ſhe could have other ground | 

there by her to run on; and unlels it were 
covered with ſnow, it is unrealonable to 
think a hare would do it ; ſhe will fit under 
a furze-buſh and run through them ſome- 
times, but will never leap on them, if ſhe 
can have other ground to tread on; befides, 
if a Hare had any manhet of ſenſe oft po- 
licy to act after that rate, it were impoſſible 
ever fairly to run her dow n. 
| Ns , |, - Sixvhly, 
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Sirthly, i in page 96 he ſays, © that a fox 
when courſed with grey-bounds will piſs on 
his. "fail and ſtrike it in the grey-hounds 
face, to make them leave off the courſe.” In 
anſwer to which, Mr. Cox might as well 
haye ſaid the grey- hounds ſtood ſtill to piſs 
tos, or otherwiſe what muſt we believe the 
grey-hounds to be doing while the fox was 
piſſi ng on his tail, for every body that ever 
law a fox run, knows his tail is extended 
ſtraight out behind him; or he might as 
well ſay, that the fox did know that he was 
ta be courſed, and to prepare himſelf, piſſed 
on his tail before the courſe; but if ſo, we 
muſt believe he would aches have ſhunned 
the way and. not let the grey-hounds ſee 
him, than run his life in hazard 'of the de- 
fence of ſo weak a ſttatagem as piſſing on 
his tail would prove to a good grey-hound; 
but to conclude, | am ſatisfied a grey-hound 
may be afraid of a fox's mouth and teeth, 

but never of his tail and piſs. _ 
Ib have ſeen a fox, when, A killing, i in the 
mouths. of hounds and grey-hounds, | that 
they have ſqueezed both pils and excrement 
from, him, which believe to be the ee 
of that ſtory. | 
-. Seventhly, i in page 102, he ſays, « that 
the badger fighteth beſt on his back, and 
TALE 
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bloweth up his ſkin, ſo that a blow doth, him 
no harm,“ As to his fighting on his back 
it is clean contrary, for while the badger 
keeps his feet hourids cannot kill him, he 
being ſo broad over the back and rough 
withall, that the mouth of a hound can do 
him no harm; but when he comes to be 
thrown on his back, the leaſt bite by the 
breaſt kills him dead, for his breaſt. is ſmooth, 
and the ſkin there very thin. It is obſerv- 
able amongſt huntſmen, that ſo ſoon as a 
badger is off his feet amongſt hounds, he is 
dead, and truly adogcannot kill himotheryile, 
unleſs a very ftrong maſtiff that is able to 
take hold of him any where and ſhake him 
ſoas to break his back ; as to blowing up his 
ſkin it is as true as the other, and juſt as 
natural and reaſonable ; pray conſider from 
whence this wind muſt come that blows up 
the ſkin, alſo conſider how he muſt void this 
wind after the battle; but the truth of the 
matter is a badger when fat will endure a 
very great ſtroke on the back; but it is the 
fleſh, fat, ſkin, and rou h LS that defends | 
the ſtroke, and not win ; beſides c rider, 
that they fight for their ae life, "8 "Sbich 
makes them tickle with all the defence they 

can poſſible: I have, been at the death of 


| ſeveral badgers, | and never” aw an My. "Tuctt _ 
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thing as the ſkin blown, nor is there ny 
reaſon to believe it. 


Eighthly, in page 105, he ſays, an otter ne- 
ver goes to the falt water; to which I only 


ſay they do; for I have killed feveral there on 
the #4 thre, and on the rocks of the ſea, 
when the tide had left them ; I do leave the 
confirmation of the otter uſing the ſea to eve- 
ty Praftifer of otter-tunting, that lives near 
the fea. 
Niathly, in page 106, Mr. Cox ſays, that 
an otter can wind a fiſh in the water at a mile 
ot two diſtance ; which among reafonable 
men needs ho anſwering, it being incredible 
that there is any fenſe of ſmelling under wa- 
ter, eſpecially at ſuch a diſtance ; for were a 
fiſh hanging | in the air, it isnot teaſonable to 
believe that an otter could wind it at two 
miles diſtance. © 
I Qhaye obſerved thefe thirty-one miſtakes 
wrote by Mr. Blome and Mr. Cox, the two 
lateſt books wrote on this ſabje& now extant, 
and' doubt not but in more narrow ſearch 1 
mig gut have obſerved many more, the moſt 
bf t thels are what I know to be groſs miſtakes, 
ſome of them are ſo much in the negative, 
{ that it is impoſſible in the affirmative to 
prove them. either right or wrong, but in 
| the opinion of every ſober practiſer that will 


conſult 
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conſalt reaſon, they'll appear to be wrong 
' however, as I have rendered and expoſed 
them to be ſo, I have alſo {as ſeen) ſent 
along the reaſons which induce me to aſſure 
myſelf they are ſo, and confirm me in my 
former opinion, that the author had no ex- 
perience of hunting or the buſineſs of a 
huntfman ; and whoever: is a ſportſman or 
practiſer, and is not fatisfied with ſuch rea- 
fons as 1 have given, even in what he looks 
upon the moſt nice, let him be pleaſed to 
make notes and obſervations upon it in his 
practice for a year or two, and he will be ſa- 
tisfied of it, fo as he will vindicate what I have 
here wrote, ptovided he be a man of folid - 
reaſon and judgment, and do it impartially. 
I having finiſhed the remarks and obſer- 

vations propofed in my introduction, Pl 
ſpeak two or three words in the commen- 
dation of hunting, it being a recreation very 
becoming, and practiſed by emperors, kings 
and princes in paſt ages, of which I do not 
think ſtrange, for certainly it is the moſt ho- 
neſt, innocent, healthful, noble and pleafant 
divertin that the earth can afford : befide 
there is ſomething in it unaccountable and 
charming, which I cannot deſcribe further than 
perſuade myſelf that it proceeds from ſome 
good genius; for I declare, when * came 
to 
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to examine myſelf at night for my paſt ac- 
tions of the day, I never found my accounts 
ſo eaſy after any day's pleaſure, as I gene- 
rally did after a day? 8 hunting; and J do 
call any moderate gentleman or huntſman 
to witneſs, whether or no he did not at night, 
when he came to examine himſelf, find. his 
conſcience more ſerene and clear, after a 
day's hunting, than after a day ſpent in any 
other pleaſure. or diverſion whatever; nor 
in good weather can any earthly diverfion 
parallel it; alſo we find in paſt ages that 

the ſaints practiſed hunting, eſpecially St. 
Euſtace and St. Hubert were ſuch great 
lovers of hunting, that Mr. Turberville ſays 
all huntſmen after them ſhall go to heaven (I 
wiſh he may prove a prophet) however, it is 
a matter of fact, and found in ancient records, 
that all biſhops, at their death, were obliged 
by cuſtom, to bequeath their pack of hounds 
to the king, which is a reaſonable aſſurance 
that biſhops did go a hunting, or they had 
not kept a pack of hounds ; by all theſe rea- 
ſons it appears that the beſt of men in former 
ages did uſe hunting as an honeſt, innocent, 
ſeaſonable recreation after their ſtudy and 
further, upon conſideration, how by this 
charming noiſe, men's hearts are made more 


Ser and their courage raiſed to that 
03 pitch, 


1 1 
pitch, that in purſuit of their ſport, they get 
over all difficulties, _ as rivers, loughs, 
hedges, walls, gates, rails, or any thing in 
the way, the heavenly powers correſponding 
in the innocent diverſion, prote& and carry 
ſafe through theſe their great dangers and 
adventures ſo far, that I declare I never 
knew any difafter or ill accident befal any 
gentleman or other a hunting, not ſo much 
as a broken finger, though we ſee daily ex- 
amples of men not only breaking legs and 
arms, but their necks, and drowning them- 
ſelves, riding on the road to and fro, and 
commonly from ale-houſes : beſides, we may 
obſerve a ſympathy, or a reciprocal love 
among the lovers of hunting, which generally 
appears heartily and unfeignedly amongſt 
them upon all occaſions even to that degree 
that I have known perſons of quality take | 
mean huntſmen by the hand, without any 
other reaſon or occaſion more than the love 
of hunting; ſo that weighing all theſe afore - 
mentioned reaſons, we cannot do leſs than 
believe, moderate hunting to be a recreation 
ordained, allowed of, and protected by a 
divine power, which I may jollhy vindicate 
againſt the greateſt enemies it bath, 
How pleaſant and healthful is it to ſuck in 
the Sweet fragrant air that the woods and 
| fields 


i 
fields afford in the morning early, which 
clears the lungs and pipes and purifies the 
blood; while the flothful lie in bed to nou- 
riſk or foſter their floth and luſt, coughing 
and ſpitting ;- likewife what tongue can ex- 
preſs the ſweet harmony heard from a pack 
of good hounds 0 and huntſmen, in 
a calm morning, in a hollow glen, with rank 
covert, where every mouth is doubled by the 
echo; as alſo to ſee the game before the 
hounds flying from their terrifying cry ; in 
ſhort, the pleaſures of hunting are ſo many 
and ſo great, that all added together are A 
extraordinary, that i it would require a more 
eloquent pen than mine to give them their 
due character and deſerved praiſe. | 
The common reaſons which draw the 
minds of gentlemen from the love of hunt- 
ings are either covetouſneſs of company- 
keeping, or ſloth; if cbvetouſneſs, it is per- 
haps thought that the charges of hounds, 
huntſmen 1 horſes, are too much; though 
a gentleman may keep ten or twelve couple of 
hounds, a huntfman, and a couple of good - 
horſes for 400. per annum here in Ireland. 
which is no great matter to a gentleman of 
an eſtate, confidering the advantage of health 
and pleafure reaped by it, and confideting 
that all gentlemen of any life or ſpirit 1 7 


» - 
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their inclinations to gratify as men of pleafure; 

and were the preſent Eating to be menti- 

oned here by which gentlemen indulge their 
own humours, it would appear that hunting 
comes at the moſt reaſonable rate; alſo con- 
ſider the innocence of it; perhaps he will 
pretend that buſineſs will not allow him time 
to hunt; if fo, certainly his purſuit after the 
world is immoderate, and confequeritly 
more finful than hunting, for he muſt be ex- 
tremely troubted with the world, that can- 
not make four days in the week ſerve his 
ſearch after riches, or raking of wealth, and 
allow hrmfeff other two days to recreate Him- 
felf; if company-keeping, the reaſon i 


' named at once, for white his Health will allo 


im, he cannot be one night abſent from his 

bottle and bottle-companions ; To that 
accuſtomed himſelf to fit and drink all night, 
he muſt in courſe ſteep the greateſt part uf 
the day, and fo cannot go a hunting; whe- 
ther this immoderate drinking or moderate 
hunting be more recreating, healthful and 
pleaſant, I leave to the opinion of any indif- 
ferent judge; beſide confider how often mM 
alerts prove the effects of immoderate 
drinking. 
If floth hath ſeized any gentleman to that 
degree, as he hath not power to riſe early 
dne 
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one morning or two in the week, to ride a 
hunting, it muſt needs be a very ill compani- 
on; and what is bred and nurſed by ſuch 
extraordinary ſloth is eafily explained; I 
have heard a wiſe man ſay that he who doth 
nothing may be juſtly ſuſpected to do ill. 
Beſide the recreation and pleaſure enjoyed 
by riding a hunting early in the morning, in 
good weather, doth as far exceed the plea- 
ſure of lying in bed, as gold doth lead, as 
well in health as pleaſure; as it is natural, 
ſo it is uſual, for every gentleman to take ex- 
traordinary delight, either in one pleaſure or 
other, but what is a pleaſure to one gentle- 
man, perhaps may not be ſo to another, but 


de the pleaſure what it will, the query is, 


whether any. ſo recreating, healthful, and 
innocent as is moderate hunting; and not- 
withſtanding what pretences any gentleman 
can make for his weaning himſelf from hunt- 
ing, it is my opinion, he exerciſeth his plea- 
ſure ſome other way in that which hath not 
that innocence, health and recreation that 
is found in hunting. There might be a great 
deal more ſaid in favour of this noble diver- 
ſion, but 1'll refer you to the following diſ- 
courſe, being a conference or dialogue held 
between two worthy honeſt gentlemen and 
both men of very good ſenſe, intereſt, and 
education. 

A DIA- 


D- 1 A l. O @ U- 


BETWEEN 
* . 18 I / | Fs 4 
r at”: or As ten 
| i e 


AND. 


Towns rv. 


I AM i nel pleaſed with every thing 
about you, fir; you have certainly one of 
the moſt charming dwellings of any man in 
Ireland; your houſe ſtands to great advan- 
tage; all your approaches and avenues are 
ſtraight and well planted ; the gardens are 
well laid out and kept in good order; I ad- 
mire the contrivance of - your houſe within 
doors, the apartments are handſome, con- 
venient, and well furniſhed ; and there are, 
I believe, but few gentlemen who have a. 

| better 
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better colteRtion of books both 7 
modern than yourſelf, ; pray let us take a 
ſtand here, how many doubles the river 
makes in yonder mead, as if it were loth to 
leave it; that is a wondrous pretty wood 
which adorns the hanging brow ; and in- 
deed this is a very delicate elm walk; one 
may ſee the beauty and harmony of your 
mind by that of your contrivance: but 
prithee what little houſe is that I ſpy through 
the trees upon the rifing ground before us ? 
WorTan vy. 

Oh, Sir, that is the laſt thing I have 

referved for your entertainment. 


TownLy. 


I cannot conceive any great matter from 
it; at this diftance it makes but a ſorry 


figure. 
Woar HY. 
There, Sir, 1 keep a let of 1 and 
muſic maſters which give me more true 
diverſion in a morning than all your opera 
fellows in the Hay-market; there are 
twenty-four voices which as far excel your 

Tofft's, your Maria's and your Nicholini's, 
as they do Tom Trolly the MIC of 
RE! or 


a. 
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Fg 1 n d ng eil, 

bo rags e ts he but a ſmall markes 
for a play-houſe. TEND | 
 _WorrTHy. . 

True, Sir, that is only their tirin oom, 
they act upon a very large theatre aſſure 
you ; I have reduced playing to its primi- 
tive inſtitution, my ſtage is the green turf, 
my ſeenes ate the woods, groves, and pur- 
ling ſtreams, I intend to-morrow, Sir, 


that they ſhall act a comedy called the 
Fox, or elſe Madam 1 or Puſs 1 in ber 


Majeſty. 


TOWN L v. [ 
Come, come, this is all banter : I'll be 
whipt if this be not ſome more illuſtrious 
ſwine ſtye which you only pride yourſelf in 
from ſome little whim-of your on about 
nos 
Wok r Hr. | 
No matter for that, Sir, we'll make either 
a hog or a dog on't anon (as the ſaying 
is) when ve get thither. 
TOWN IL v. 


Oh, Sir, I fmoke you; what a dull | 
blockhead was I not to apprehend you 
ſooner ? 1 hold gol. this is your dog-kennet:: 
well, you gentlemen of the country make a 


diverſion 
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diverſion of that which I take to be a com- 
pound of noiſe, dirt, and fatigue, danger 
and expence; when you were a young fellow 
in the univerſity, you had a reputation for 
wit, parts, and good ſenſe: and now to 
humble yourſelf to converſe with a pas of 
hounds! _ 


W ORTHYy. 

No more of that, I beſeech you» ſpare 
words of courteſy to a friend: but if you 
will be pleaſed to fit down for one half. 
hour on this canopy bench, I do not doubt, 
but to take off all your averfion to hunting, 
which prejudice and another manner of 
 hving ſeem to have poſſeſt you with. 


TownLy. 


Sir, I attend you in this as in every 
thing elſe, and I aſſure you, I ſhall be very 
glad to be convinced of the agreeableneſs 
of ry thing that you take a pleaſure in. 

WO23TEYT..: 

Ft then, fit down, and, in the firſt 
place, you cannot, but know that hunting 
is a diverſion very antient, and in the earlieſt 
ages of the world, practiſed by all the heroes 
and men of renown ; nay, I am apt to be- 
lieve hunting was one of the firft things men 
ſet themſelves about, for man being a crea- 

ture 


L 


ture of prey, and having the beaſts as well 
as the herbs of the field given him for his 


food and nouriſhment, one of the firſt things 
he turned his head to, was to contrive 
means how to take them; and how quick 


and pointed men's underſtandings and ih": 
ventions are when the ' neceſſities of nature 
urge them on, we need not be told; nay. 


further, I am of opinion that Adam 3 
the nature and qualities of all things, ſtamp- 


ed upon him by GOD at his creation, 
could not be ignorant of the ſagacity of 

dogs, and of their uſe and fitneſs to catch 
thoſe creatures, by nature wild, and beyond 


the ſwiftneſs of man, dnd this in all likeli- 


hood he quickly imparted to his ſons, who, 


no doubt, immediately fell in with it, as 
being an exerciſe not only- needful and ne- 


ceflary, but alſo wholeſome and agreeable to 


their ſtrenuouſneſs and activity; beſides, the 


whole world, being at that time'all open and 


cultivated, they had a noble ſcope to range 
and exerciſe themſelves in, to ſtretch and 


extend their brawny limbs, and bring / in to 


themſelves both profit and pleaſure. 
Townury. 


1 


Hey dey, whither do you intend to carry _ - 
me; you will make me believe anon that. 
hunting is an innate idea, and that it is older 


than 
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Sas, ligne, "ay N with our na- 
ET Won rx. 
| Na, no, not ſo far neither, I am only 
giving you a probable account of its firſt 
riſe and original; and F do not think you 
can deny; but that my conj are ra- 
tional ache enougn. 

| ns Ie or: 

Web, ect you are a friend, I do not 
much care if I take up with your conjectures; 
but as I remember, I have ſomewhere read 
that the firſt hunting was with nets, traps, 
and gins, with 1 and ade and ſo 
forth. 


1 W ORTHY. 

Right, ſome folks ſay ſo, indeed, * 
they ean give no reaſon for their aſſertion: 
nor can I ſuppoſe it probable that men 
at firſt uſed thoſe little ſneaking, tricking arti- 
fices; thoſe. were the inventions of after ages, 
when men began to grow crafty, theſe pitiful 
deceits. were not agreeable to the open gene- 


roſity of human nature in the firſt period of 
the world. Indeed I do not know, but 


darts and. arrows might have obtained- by 
times to kill beaſts, that is manly, bold and 


dying ; but as for your gins and traps, they 


arc 
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are poor; Nimrod was ſaid to be a mighty 


hunter before the Lord. Which expreſſion 


methinks imports courage and activity, that 

he purſued his game with manly bravery and 

ſprightlineſs, and in a manner noble, becom- | 

ing . firſt monarchy in the 
2 BY] TownLy. mw. 
. but is not Efau laid to ve a cunning 

- hunter? 

WoRTHY. 


That is a fault in the tranſlation, the word 
in the original had been much better expreſ- 
ſed by maſtery or expert; and Eſau was an 
expert huntſman, a man of the fiefd, 


Te VMI. 


I ſee you are expert and quick, "A ir, in ma- 
naging your cauſe; but this ſame Eſau was 
but a poor daſtardly fellow for lng his 


birthright at ſo cheap a rate. 


WorTHY. 
He was, I fancy, a careleſs fellow, 1 * 
ed his ſport and diverſon more than he did 
the care and trouble of the world; but let me 
tell you, his brother took him at an advan- 
tage, and uſed him ill: Jacob might have re- 
freſhed him after an hard chace, his tail, and 
labaur in the field without thoſe hard con- 
O ditions; 


— — 
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ditions; it was an argument of a very ſelfiſh 
| ſpirit in him; and that contrivance of his 
mother and his together to deceive poor old 
Iſaac, and rob Eſau of his bleſſing, if there 
had not been ſome ſpecial providence in it, 
and that God may when he pleaſes ſanctify 
any fingle action, and take off the obliquity 
of it, would not have redounded much to his 
credit: and yet after all, did not Eſau treat 
this ſame deceiver Jacob generouſly and like 
a huntſman ? 
TownLy. 


I I confeſs he did uſe him handſomely when 
he had him fairly in his power ; but how like 
an huntſman, I do not know. 
WorTHY. | . 
Ohl Sir, I tell you, we huntſmen are brave 
debonair diſintereſted fellows; we ſcorn a 
baſe action; our hearts are as free and open 
as the air we breathe in; but to proceed, 
hunting is not a diverſion unbecoming a ſcho - 
lar, ſo unſuitable to the politeneſs of a gentle- 
man, as you imagine. I do not know any one 
thing that a man exerciſes his reaſon in more 
than in hunting, and J affirm to you that 
no man will ever make a good huntſman, 
but a man of penetration, and who is Maſter 
of a quick turn of thought, that has a caſt- 
| ing head, and is able upon any fudden emer- 


gencies 


„„ 

gencies to extricate himſelf from difficulties; 
for hunting is all reaſoning, and if a man 
does but turn his horſe's head about unſea- 
ſonably at ſome critical juncture in a chaſe, 
he will commit a miſtake, and do a perceiva- 
ble injury to his hounds : for, hounds that 
are well hunted, and under a good diſcipline, 
whenever they are at a loſs immediately have 
a recourſe to thoſe that hunt them, and look 
up as naturally to them, as boys do to their 
maſters; and if upon theſe occaſions he is 
not able to aſſiſt them, and caft and turn them 
to advantage, to proceed with judgment and 
diſcretion, he ſpoils all, and turns his diverſi- 
on into a ſcene of confuſion. 


Ton 

Ha, ha, ha, now you make me ſmile. In- 
to a ſcene of confuſion ! Is it not a ſcene of 
confuſion at beſt ? A clutter - of noiſe, a 
rout of dogs and horſes, and men ratling 
one after another like a broken army? 1 
have accidentally ſeen crofling the road a par- 
cel of fellows driving unmercifally, whooping 


and hollowing; I thought "oy had- been 
poſſeſt. 


| WoRTHYy. 
This it is to talk to a prejudiced perſon; of 
all things in the world, it is the moſt difficult 
O 2 to 


„ 

to convince a biafſed underftanding. Before 

I fay any more to you, let me defire you to 

anſwer me one queſtion ; are you reſolved to 

bearken to reaſon or not? 5 
TownLy. 

I have done, prithee go on, I find it is dan- 
gerous to contradict a man in his beloved, 
let it be what it will. 

3 Wo RTR v. 

Well, I muſt have ſome patience with you, 
I find; but is it not ſtrange? here J am giv- 
ing you a reaſon why hunting is a diverſion 
not improper for a ſcholar and a man of parts, 
and when I have done, you, upon only a flat 
contradiction to my reaſonings, tell me a 
ſtory of a parcel of huntſmen croſſing a road; 
for the time to come, do you oppoſe reaſon 

to reaſon, and I'l be willing to hear any 
thing you have to object; for hunting is 
not mere noiſe and male, but diſcourſe 
and reaſon, and no man will ever make a 

good huntſman, that is not of a lively geni- 
us, and able to make rational conjectures af 
his chace. 

Town. v. 

Nay, thus much I am fatisfied of, that it is 

an art, and that there are ſome things to be 


i + nay in order to be perfect in it: I know 
'very 


(05 I 
very well that obſervation is uſeful in all 
things, and that no man will ever top his 
part in any particular, that has no abilities 
proportioned to what he attempts; but I do 
not ſee how it follows from hence, that gen- 
tlemen of ſenſe and polite education, ſhould 
be all huntſmen ; let us put the caſein other 
things, there is not a more curious art 
than that of weaving; there goes a great 
deal of pretty invention to deſign all thoſe va- 
rious draughts and figures which we obſerve 
in filks and ſtuffs; but for all that, I hope 
you would not have gentlemen to turn wea- 
vers. 5 2 
WORTE x. 


Sir, I thank you, now you have put me 
in the road of ſhewing you, that hunting is of 
all diverſions the propereſt for a gentleman; 
and that I may make this clear to you, I ſhall 
only deſire you to grant me one paſtulatum, 
which I am ſure you will not deny me, and 
it is this, that that diverſion is fitteſt for a 
gentleman which beſt opens and enlarges the 
faculties of his mind, which is moſt condu- 
cive to the health and ſtrength of his body, 
which inſpires briſkneſs and alacrity, which 

creates chearfulneſs, gives magnanimity and 
manlineſs of action, and makes all our ſpirits 


flow, ſecundo alveo, and which, i in ſhort, en- 
* . livens 
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livens the RE man, and kindles a flame in 


his breaſt that prompts him to generoſity and 
good- -NAture. 


TownLy. 

Sir, I will grant you all this with al! my 
heart; and here I promiſe you, that if you 
can make all this out, I will become your con- 
vert and ſcholar :: moreover, I'll buy me a 
ſmall ſaddle, a pair of jockey-boots and long 
whip to-morrow morning. 

| Wok TH. | 

The proſpect of gaining fo conſiderable a 
convert will make me very alert in this mat- 
ter, and inſpire me with a turn of words 
equal, I hope, to the height and dignity of 
the ſubject; and were you but once entered, 
had you but ſeen one fine chace, 1 might 
ſpare myſelf the labour of this perſuaſive, 
for then you would be able yourſelf to re- 
count all the raviſhing joys, tranſporting ex- 
taſies that fill, nay, that ſwell the foul be- 
yond its uſual fize, and puſh us on to purſue 
the pleaſure with a vigour that knows no 
fear, and will not ſuffer us to ſtay behind. 
 'Fhere is fomething unaccountable in that un- 


poliſhed harmony beyond the power of art 
to imitate, which flows from the mouths and 
cries of hounds, that darts a quick and point- 
ed 


. 
ed rapture into the mind: You would almoſt 
wonder to fee how that when honnds 'have 
been at a loſs, and have luckily hit upon it 
again, and of a fudden burſt out into a loud 
of thunder, and run it off ſmartly ; how, I fay, 
a man's mettle wil} at that inſtant all get up 
at once, his courage will flaſh i in his face, and 
he will be all wing. | 
TOw NIV. 
Sir, I give up, I have done, Sir; you maß 
do what you will with me, Sir ; make me a 
huntſman, Sir ; why, theſe words are pow- 
erful enough to melt a girl into compliance, 
and I don't doubt but you have debauched 
half the milk-maids in the neighbourhood 
with them; nay, for my part, I don't think 
there's a wench between College-green and 
Newgate is able to ftand before you. I beg 
of you to praceed, there is a pleafure in be- 
ing under the power of an inchantment 
which none but they who are ſoothed with 
the ſoft deluſion know any thing of. 


WoRrRTHy. 1 

Depend upon it, Sir, all this and more is 
real matter of fact, and what I myſelf have 
felt a thouſand times. Perhaps it is a weak- 
neſs in me that I ſuffer myſelf to be borne 


down with the impetuouſneſs of the torrent ; 
but 


l 
but if it be a weakneſs, it is ſuch a one as 
our nature very readily gives into; it is ſail- 
ing both with wind and tide ; and I do not 
think that there is any one pleaſure at once 
ſo captivating and ſo innocent, and this 1 
take to be one very extraordinary commen- 


dation of it. 


TOWN LV. 


How comes it to paſs then, that for the 
moſt part you huntſmen are commonly a 
parcel of drunken, ſwearing, debauched 
fellows? 


Wo rT RE u. 


That, Sir, I can no more anſwer for than 
for the miſcarriages of other profeſſions ; 
this however, I can aſſure you, that there is 
nothing in hunting itſelf that naturally leads 
men into vice; it is a painful laborious ex- 
erciſe that requires a great deal of ſweat and 
diligence, not only in the field, but likewiſe 
afterwards ; for hounds, if they are kept in 
good order, require much attendance and 
looking after, and the huntſman that minds 
to cultivate his art, has as little time to be 
idle in, and ſacrifice to vice, as any body 1 
know. 
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TownLy. 


I 

TownLy. 
But methinks there is a great deal of dan- 
ger, and men run many hazardous riſques of 


their lives, or at leaſt their limbs, by the ſeve- 
rity of it. Is it not a deſperate exerciſe ? | 


Wor THY. 

So indeed it ſeems to thoſe who Ws up- 
on it at a diſtance, and only fancy that there 
is nothing in it but a furious driving on with- 
out fear or wit, but that which evinceth the 
contrary, is the very few accidents that be- 
fal men in this exerciſe, and I can affirm, that 
in all the courſe of my hunting, I never ſaw 
any one the leaſt diſafter happen to any per- 
ſon ; I have ſeen a good many falls indeed, 
but all that happened from them was a little 
dirt, mirth and laughter; but to be plain 
with you, I do think that the providence of 
God does interpoſe in our protection and 
preſervation; almighty God does take a 
very particular care of us, and I heartily 
wiſh we would all acknowledge: his mercy 
and goodneſs to us by a ſuitable return of 
obedience to him ; and this care and pro- 
tection I take to be owing to the innocence 
of huntſmen during the time of their ſport ; 
for let a man be as wicked and villainous as 


you pleaſe at other times ; yet whilft he is 
hunting 


—— 
— 


hunting he ſuſpends all his evil deſigns, they 
all vaniſh and give place to the ſuperior com- 
manding powers of the chace; a huntſman 
chat loves the ſport, is ſo totally poſſeſt by it, 
that there is no room for any thing elſe; is 
totus in illo, he forgets that there is any thing 
in the world beſide hunting; all anger, ha- 


tred and revenge, luſt and paſſion, ambition 
and covetouſneſs, are left behind. 


To wu L v. 


Vou are brave fellows; but then the ex- 
pence of it, the keeping of hounds, horſes and 
huntſmen are a vaſt expence ; how many 
gentlemen have ſunk their fortunes and ruin- 
ed their families by it ? 


WorrTHy. 


That's another popular miſtake : hunting 
is not an expenſive diverſion, if men would 
keep themſelves within the juſt bounds of it. 
I keep twelve couple of good hounds, and 
have four good nags, which I particularly 
appropriate to that purpoſe, and find the ex- 
pence very moderate. If gentlemen will run 
into extravagant expences, who can help it ? 
Gentlemen may deſtroy themſelves when they 
pleaſe ; z hoſpitality and good houſe-keeping 
is an excellent virtue ; yet gentlemen * 

0 
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ſo manage their matters as to turn their hoſ- 
pitality into luxury and profuſeneſs, and ſo 
devour up their eſtates; and yet I hope hoſpi- 
tality muſt not be cryed down becauſe ſome 
men abuſe it; no more ſhould hunting be 
condemned, becauſe ſome young men give 
themſelves a looſe to it beyond the meaſure 
of prudence and diſcretion. Hunting is a 
diverſion, and ought to be made uſe of as 
ſuch with fitneſs and convenience ; whenever 
a pleaſure becomes immoderate, it ceaſes 
to be a pleaſure, that is, when it exceeds the 
rules of right reaſon and wiſdom. 


TOWN IL v. 


Ay, but ſome things are not only hurtful 

in their degree, but in their kind too, and 
among the number of the latter, I take 

hunting to be placed. Beſides, is it not hurt- 
ful and injurious, and conſequently criminal, 
to break down men's fences, and ee 
to let their cattle in upon their corn? kill 
their ſheep and lambs ? ride over their Plow- 
ed grounds and ripe grain ? 


WoRTHY. 


I perceive you look upon all faults chrough 
= magnifying-glaſs, and can ſwell a mouſe in- 
to an elephant when you pleaſe : but, Sir, 
give me leave to give this matter that exte- 
nuation 
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nuation which it will bear, and then your- 
ſelf ſhall be judge how far hunting is a 
crime; and firſt it muſt be remembered, 
that all gentlemen hunt upon compact, there 
being a reſerved clauſe in all their tenures, 
by which landlords do except to themſelves 
and their company, the privilege to hawk, 
fiſh, fowl, and hunt, an d therefore they, 
upan their own eſtates, cannot be injurious, 
becauſe it is by bargain ; but when they 
leap out of their eſtates, are they nat in- 
jurious, you'll ſay ? No, they are not, for 
then they leap into another gentleman's,who 
has his tenants under the ſame form of 
holding, and gentlemen indulge one ano- 
ther in this matter, and when complaint is 
made, do always interpret ſuch gentlemen 
huntſmen as their company, therefore will 
never "countenance fuch a complaint, be- 
cauſe the caſe may become their own ; 
beſides the laws for preſerving game do 
originally fuppoſe a privilege m ſome to 
kill the game, according to their pleaſure, 
and for this reafon it is that none are al- 
lowed to keep hounds, or hunt, but under 
certain qualifications; but, after all, the 
damages done by huntſmen are but very 
rare and. very incanſiderable z when any 
da happen, no gentleman will refuſe to make 
_ ſatisfaction ; 
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en, all my tranſgreſſions oo 
nature never coſt me forty ſhillings, though 
my dogs never committed any outrage that 
I did not over- pay; but the old provr 
is verified, great cry and little wool.” _ _ 
ONE RT e e 
But though you do no poſitive: injury, 
yet you give the poor labourer abundance 
of trouble in repairing his fences. 
WORTHY. 


Your ſcruples are very nice, Sir; bot b. to 
give you ſatisfaction. even in this, pray: let 
me remind you of the maxim, That if 
there be no privilege there will be no go- 
vernment.” I believe this would determine 
even a Dutchman, and I ſee you are cantent 
with it too. However, at worſt, the little 
breaches thus made by huntſmen are rather 
ſpurs to labour and diligence than real in- 
juries, for huntſmen generally make their 
attempts in the weakeſt places, and ſeldom 
break them down, being commonly well 
mounted; but if by chance they do, it gives 
occaſion to make them ſtronger, whereas, 
before, the cattle would be apt to leap 

over themſelves, finding the barrier low 
and weak ; but if we are to be governed by 


this ſort of reaſoning of your's, gentlemen 
P will 
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will be as much ſervants as thoſe who attend 
them. Thus no- body muſt ride abroad for 
his pleaſure, leſt he ſhould give his ſervants 
an unneceſſary trouble in drefling his horſes 
and cleaning his boots; I muſt never put 
on a clean ſhirt but once a week, leſt I ſhould 
wear out the poor landry-maid's A 5 
thus [ W _— r 
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Wanda TO VN I v. 


1 peace, Sir, I have enough of your 
inſtances, and here I will do that which few 
men do, I will own myſelf overcome; and if 
you will but rig me out in the morning, VH 
wait upon you a hunting, and lift myſelf un- 
der your banner to ſhew you I am ſo; and 
after dinner, I whe drink a health to all ho- 
_ een 
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